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THE NERMITAGE. 


ANDREW JACKSON. 
URING the heat of the conflict for Inde- 
pendence, the popular mind of America, 
always plastic, became like melted wax beneath 
the recorder’s seal. It was made susceptible to 
the most delicate and the deepest impressions. 
Every noble word, and patriotic maxim, and 
curse and blessing—every bugle note, and trum- 
pet blast, and clash of steel—every musket rat- 
tle, and savage yell, and dying groan—every 
plea for mercy, and fierce denial, and shout of 
victory, made deep and ineffaceable marks upon 
that yielding surface; and these were made 
deeper and more ineffaceable by the weight of 
years. ‘The hearts and memories of the young 
became broad phylacteries, filled with sentences 
from the sacred Scriptures of purest patriotism. 
These were the dares and penates of their daily 
life; and when the privileges of manhood’s 
prime allowed them to take position in the sen- 
ARDREW JACKSON. ate and the camp, by the side of the bending 
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forms of those who had fought for freedom, | Valley of Virginia, but more penetrated the 


they had no new creed to learn, nor rituals to 
study. They became heroes and sages as nat- 
urally as the child speaks the language of its 
mother; and those children of the heroic age 
of our Republic are the honored dead of this 
generation. 
graves, and the flowers planted there are not 
yet faded. Even the music of their requiem is 
yet echoing from hill to hill, and the tear yet 
glistens in the eye of the nation. 

Among those whose cradle was rocked by the 
tempest of the Revolution, and whose bier was 
borne to the grave by the young men of to-day, 
was ANDREW JACKSON. 

A republican and thoroughly independent 
spirit, born of persecution, and tempered like 
a Damascene blade, by oppression, was the in- 
heritance of AnprEw Jackson. When that 
royal libertine, the Eighth Henry of England, 
assumed to be the head of the Protestant Church 
in his realm, only because a Roman Pontiff, 
more just than he, refused to sanction the sac- 
rifice of one of his queens to his lust, he sought 
to coerce the Irish people into the use of the 
Liturgy of the Reformed Church. His daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth, continued the unwise efforts of 
her father, and reaped an abundant harvest of 
trouble. James the First increased the rigor 
of Protestant domination, and the hardy people 
of the north of Ireland, burning with zeal for 
their ancient faith, openly re- 
belled. Imperial troops soon 
crushed their efforts; and six 
counties, comprising half a mill- 
ion of acres, became the proper- 
ty of the King, by confiscation. 

Hoping to reform Ireland by the 
more peaceful method of Protest- 
ant infusion, James sent colonies 
of English and Scotch husband- 
men to occupy those counties. 
The Scotch greatly predominated, 
and soon made the permanent 
impress of their nationality there. 
They retained their national char- 
acteristics, and for more than a 
century battled manfully against 
the Church of England which 
sought to control their religious 
organization, and the persecutions 
of their Roman Catholic neigh- 
bors. They persisted in calling 
themselves Scotch, even when, in the course of 
three or four generations, their blood mingled 
freely with that of the /rish. To distinguish 
them from natives of Scotland, they were called 
Scorcu-Ir1su. They were always republicans 
in religious matters; and, like their brethren, 
the Covenanters, they maintained their independ- 
ence through many a fiery trial. 


About the middle of the last century, many | 


of those Scotch-Irish families, tired of the petty 
annoyances inflicted by power and bigotry, sold 
their lands and emigrated to America. Some 
of them settled in Pennsylvania and the Great 


The mould is yet fresh upon their | 








bosom of the Carolinas, and built their cabins 
along the picturesque and fertile borders of the 
Catawba and Yadkin rivers. They brought with 
them clear heads, warm hearts, and willing hands. 
Thoroughly imbued with republican principles, 
they found in the free air and forest life of the 
wilderness genial promoters of lofty independ- 
ence of thought and action. Accustomed from 
infancy to hate oppression and love freedom, 
they were among the earliest of the polyglot 
population of the American colonies to perceive 
the red hand of oppression beneath the fair glove 
of British protection. And when that hand was 
made bare, and held a sceptre of iron, they were 
among the earliest and most determined oppos- 
ers of its rule. 

Andrew Jackson, the father of the warrior 
and statesman whose brilliant career we pur- 
pose now briefly to consider, was one of a num- 
ber of Scotch-Irish families who emigrated to 
the Carolinas, in 1765. He was a descendant 
of one of the original emigrants from Scotland. 
With three others, he purchased lands and set- 
tled in the vicinity of the Waxhaw Creek, near 
the dividing-line of North and South Carolina, 
where others of his countrymen, who had first 
located in Pennsylvania and Virginia, had form- 
ed a settlement and built a meeting-house. 

The rudely-constructed but comfortable dwell- 
ing of Jackson was within half a mile of the 


JACKSON'S BIRTH-PLACE. 


Creek, in Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, 
on lands now owned by W. J. Cureton, Esq. 
There, on the 15th of March, 1767, his son 
Andrew was born; and, five days afterward, the 
infant and two brothers were made half-orphans 


by the death of their father. A month later, 
the widow, with her little family, crossed into 
South Carolina, and made their home at an- 
other point on the Waxhaw, twenty miles north 
of the present Lancaster Court-house. There 
the future hero passed the years of his infancy 
and early youth; and there his mind and heart 
received those stern lessons of life, whose im- 
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pressions were seen in every phase of his event- 
ful career. 

The widow was left with slender means and 
a helpless family. As soon as the hands of her 
two older sons were able to labor, they were 
employed; while their education was derived 
from the occasional teachings of a district school- 
master, and of their mother. Yearning to see 
one of her children a minister of the Gospel she 
loved so much, Andrew was devoted to that pur- 
pose. He was placed in the Waxhaw Acad- 
emy, and was successfully pursuing the essen- 
tial preparatory studies for ministerial labors, 
when the storm of the Revolution began to 
lower. He heard the low murmurings of the 
distant thunder at Lexington, and Bunker Hill, 
and Dorchester, with lively interest ; and when 
louder peals shook the pine forests of the South- 
ern seaboard and awakened the echoes of the 
inland hills, his young heart was stirred with an 
intense desire to go forth and mingle in the 
conflicts of the tempest. When royal troops, 
tired of unsuccessful warfare with the patriots 
of the populous North, came to crush the val- 
iant rebels of the thinly-inhabited South, and 
his eldest brother joined the ranks of Captain 
Davie* and marched for Charleston, Andrew, 
although only twelve years of age, was as restive 
as a hound in the leash, with a desire to follow. 
And when the intelligence came that his brother 
had fallen under the heat of a burning sun at 
Stono (June, 1779), and he saw his mother’s 
head bowed in grief, his little heart grew big 
with resolutions of vengeance, and his boyish 
tongue made valiant promises of trenchant ret- 
ribution. 

At length the dark clouds of war came roll- 
ing up from the seaboard, and threatened the 
beautiful hill-country with desolation. Georgia 
was subdued; Charleston lay helpless at the 
feet of British power; and the Southern army 
of patriots were prisoners or exiles. Marion 
had not yet formed his invincible brigade ; Sum- 
ter was yet an invalid exile far up on the Ca- 
tawba, and Pickens had not yet called forth his 
brave followers from the region of the Savan- 
nah and Saluda rivers. The victorious Britons 
at Charleston proceeded in three divisions to 
place South Carofina under martial rule. One 
division went up the Savannah to Augusta; an- 
other marched along the Congaree and Saluda 
to Ninety-Six; and the third, under Cornwallis 
and the fiery Tarleton, swept over the country, 
between the Santee and Pedee, toward Camden. 
There were a few American detachments yet 
abroad; but they were compelled to flee from 
post to post as the flood of British power ad- 
vanced, and leave the State to utter subjugation. 
Among these were about four hundred men 
under Colonel Buford, who were marching for 
Charleston when intelligence of its fall reached 
them at Camden. Buford halted, and soon 
scouts hurried to his camp and reported the 
triumphant and rapid approach of Cornwallis. 


* Afterward General Davie, and Governor of North 
Carolina in 1798. 





Buford immediately changed front, and hasten- 
ed toward North Carolina, but was overtaken 
in the Waxhaw settlement by Tarleton, who 
fell upon and massacred a large proportion of 
his command, even while they cried for quar- 
ter. It was ruthless and cold-blooded murder ; 
and a British historian,* who was in the war, 
said, “On this occasion the virtue of humanity 
was totally forgot.” Turleton’s quarter became 
a synonym for cruelty. 

The wounded and dying were left in the 
angel-hands of the women of the Waxhaw set- 
tlement. They were conveyed to the log meet- 
ing-house; and there the mother of Andrew 
Jackson was among the most active, with words 
and deeds, in ministrations of consolation and 
relief for the sufferers. Under that consecrated 
roof—consecrated to the service of the Prince 
of Peace—young Jackson first saw the hideous 
image of war, and realized the accursed char- 
acter of that tyranny he had been so early 
| taught to hate. Then and there was planted 
| in his bosom that detestation of wrong and op- 
pression—that reverence for truth, justice, and 
freedom—and that deep patriotic devotion to 
his country, which formed the ruling elements 
of his character, and fitted him for leadershi) 
among a free people. 

Almost at the same moment, those brave 
partisan leaders, Marion, Sumter, and Pickens, 
appeared at different points in South Carolina, 
and raised the standard of liberty. The crushed 
republicans lifted their heads in hope, and many 
equally brave but less eminent leaders collected 
| the Whigs into bands, and prepared to check 
the advance of British power toward the mount- 
|ains and the North State. All over the lower 
Catawba region the black footprints of the in- 
vader were seen upon every plantation. The 
| strong men were in the camp and field; and fee- 
ble women, and more feeble old men, and tender 
youths were compelled to be defenders of the 
sanctities of home. Every where the fires of 
civil war burned fiercely ; for under the banners 
|of Whig and Tory, neighbors were arrayed 
} against neighbors, and even kinsmen against 
| kinsmen, in cruel and unrelenting conflict. At 
| length Sumter crossed the Catawba, and, with 
| Davie, proceeded to attack a British post at 

Hanging Rock. Among Davie’s volunteers were 
| Robert and Andrew Jackson. Like the Spartan 
| mother, their widowed parent had placed the 
| shield upon their arms with a heartfelt hope that 
| they might bring them back unharmed, or be 
| brought back uponthem. In the decisive battle 
that ensued (August 6, 1780), the corps of Davie 

was greatly distinguished. The sons of the 
widow were unharmed, and returned to receive 
her blessing. This was Andrew Jackson's first 
battle. He was then only five months more thas 
thirteen years of age. 

For several months afterward, the whole re- 
gion between the Great Pedee and Saluda riv- 
ers was the theatre of cruel warfare. The Wax- 
haw settlers, eminent for their unyielding repub- 
* Stedman. 
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licanism, became the special objects of British | even a dog’s privilege of lapping water from the 
hatred. A party, under Major Coffin, a Loyalist brooks by the way. At Camden they were con- 
from the North, was sent to capture or destroy | fined in a redoubt, with about two hundred and 
them. ‘The settlers resisted, but were dispersed, | fifty others, where they were compelled to sleep 
and at the house of a relative, Robert and An-| on the ground, to eat bad bread without meat, 
drew Jackson were made prisoners. Coffin dis- | to be taunted with the name of rebel, and to 
played neither the magnanimity of a true sol- | suffer robbery of their clothing by the ruffianly 
dier, nor the feelings of a gentleman. He al-| ‘Tories who filled the royal camp. ‘To add to 
lowed his brutal followers to insult the females, | their sufferings, they were separated ; and when, 
destroy the furniture, and plunder the drawers | soon afterward, the small-pox broke out among 
of the family where his young prisoners were | the prisoners, they were tortured with apprehen- 
taken; and he insulted and abused the lads) sions of each other's fate, without hope of relict 
without measure. He swore he would crush | by information. Without physicians, nurses, 01 
their rebel spirits by making them supple serv- | friends, the prisoners suffered dreadfully, and 
ants of his will, and began the degrading dis-| perished by dozens; and when, in April, 1781, 
cipline by ordering Andrew to clean his muddy | the army of General Greene appeared upon the 
boots. The young hero, not yet fourteen years | summit of Hobkirk’s Hill, a mile distant, and 
of age, proudly refused, and demanded treat- | invited Lord Rawdon forth to battle, less than 
fifty patriots remained in 
their loathsome prison at 
Camden. 

The prisoners heard of 
the presence of Greene 
and Andrew Jackson, by 
persevering labor with an 
old razor, made a hole in 
the board side of the in- 
closure, and saw with 
gladness the glittering 
arms of his countrymen 
But his joy gave place te 
trembling when he heard 
the heavy tread of the 
British troops, marching 
stealthily from Camdei 
to fall upon Greene, 
while it was evident that 
the latter had no suspi- 
cions of the movement 
Oh, how eagerly he 
watched the Americans 
carelessly cleaning thei: 
arms, washing thei: 
clothing, or reclining at 
ease, while he knew the 
foe, secret and fierce as a 
tiger, would soon spring 
upon them! Then he 
saw the conflict of the 
pickets on the eastern 

ment proper for prisoners of war. The cowardly | slope, the hurried preparation for action, and 
raffian could not appreciate the manly spirit of | the confusion of the patriot troops. With flut- 
the boy, but in fierce anger he drew his sword, | tering heart and broken accents he reported 
and aimed a murderous blow at the lad’s head. | every movement to the eager-listening prison- 
It was parried by Andrew’s left arm, but he re- | ers; and when, at length, he shouted, “ Colone/ 
received a wound in the hand, whose scar he Washington has swept the field, and Rawdon is re- 
bore to his coffin sixty-four years afterward. | treating /” his half-famished companions cried, 
Robert was then ordered to perform the menial | “ Victory and deliverance!” Alas! victory did not 
service. He as promptly refused, when Coffin remain with the Americans, and deliverance was 
gave him a severe sword-cut upon his head, from | deferred for a season. Greene was defeated, 
the effect of which he never recovered. and the unhappy prisoners saw no star of hope 
With twenty other prisoners, Andrew and his | amidst the clouds of the future. 
brother were placed on captured horses, and | But an angel of deliverance soon appeared. 
compelled to travel to Lord Rawdon’s camp at The mother of the Jacksons, impelled by a pa- 
Camden, forty miles distant, without food or | rent’s love, hastened to Camden to plead for the 
drink. Their brutal guard would not allow them | release of her sons. By an exchange of prison- 
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ers they were delivered to her; but they were 
mere shadows of those blooming boys who had 
left her embrace a few weeks before. The wound 
on Robert’s head, untouched by nurse or surgeon, 
was a fearful sight for a mother’s eye; and both 
of them were emaciated by privations and the 
ravages of disease. With five released neigh- 
hors, the widow and her sons started for their 
distant home. There were but two horses for 
the whole company. Mrs. Jackson rode one, 
without saddle or bridle, and the sick and wound- 
ed Robert was placed on the other. Too weak 
to sit upright, he was held by his stronger com- 
panions; while Andrew, with the small-pox cov- 
ering his skin, barefooted and half-naked, walked 


THE WIDOW AND HER SONS. 


the whole distance—a journey of forty miles, 
through pine forests and a desolate country. 
Two hours before they reached home, they were 
drenched by a heavy rain, which caused the dis- 
ease to disappear from the skin of the boys and 


| pervade their systems. Robert lived only two 
days; and for almost a fortnight Andrew was 
delirious with a raging fever. The mother ex- 
pected to be childless. But God decreed other- 
wise ; and the germ of the future hero and states- 
man was mercifully preserved in that hour of 
peril. 
Before Andrew had fully recovered, a voice 
| of wail came up to the Waxhaw settlers from 
their kindred and friends, who were suffering a 
thousand horrors in the prison-ships at Charles- 
| ton. Food, clothing, medicine—all were denied 
| them; and day by day scores were cast into the 
| waters, or were buried in shallow graves on the 
‘sandy shore. The sympathies of Mrs. Jackson 
were aroused; and, 
with four or five oth- 
er women, she hast- 
ened, on horseback, 
to Charleston, with 
such comforts as 
could beconvenient- 
ly carried. Unawed 
by the conquerors of 
the city, they made 
their way to the 
harbor, and deep 
down in the loath- 
some kennels of the 
ships, where disease 
was rioting and 
death held high 
court, these minis- 
teringangels breath- 
ed words of comfort 
for the sufferers, and 
relieved the press- 
ing needs of their 
friends. Then they 
departed, sorrow- 
ing, for their homes. 
The deadly fever of 
the ships seized Mrs. 
Jackson, and just 
beyond the lines of 
defense which the 
Americans had piled 
across Charleston 
Neck, she returned 
to the bosom of her 
mother earth, a glo- 
rious martyr in the 
cause of freedom 
and humanity. Her 
burial-place is un- 
known. But she 
has a monument in 
the fame of her son 
more enduring than 
brass or marble ; and 
while the memory 
of his deeds remain unfading, the name of Ex1z- 
ABETH, the mother of Jackson, like that of Mary, 
the mother of Washington, will be remembered 
and revered, 
Andrew Jackson was now an orphan; and at 
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the close of the Revolution, every member of his 
family who came from Ireland had perished in 
the storm. He stood alone, like a stricken but 
not blasted sapling, over which the tempest had 
swept only to give more tenacity to its roots, 
vigor to its branches, and beauty to its foliage. 
The lightning of British oppression had smitten 
his young heart fiercely ; but it served to awaken 
therein those latent energies of character which 
needed only an electric touch to make them leap 
forth full-armed, living principles, to achieve 
great things on the battle-field of life. 

Mrs. Jackson had left Andrew in the family 
of Major Thomas Crawford, when she departed 
for Charleston, and there he remained for sev- 
eral months after her death. His position was 
one of great danger in respect to his future ca- 
reer, and he came very near being shipwrecked 
at the commencement of the voyage of active 
life. Left master of his own actions, and in the 
absolute control of some property, at an age when 
Virtue and Vice, standing at the open door ef 
Manhood, utter their most persuasive strains in 
willing ears, he had no mentor to direct him, 
and for twenty months or more he spent his 
time in idle dissipation with the gay young men 
of the Carolinas, until his patrimony was nearly 
all gone except a beautiful mare. Meeting some 


friends one night at a tavern, he engaged with 
them in a game with dice called Rattle and Snap. 
He staked his mare against a considerable sum of 


money, and won. * At that moment his guardian 
angel inspired him with a sudden resolution to 
change his course of life. He instantly paid his 
bill, put the winnings in his pocket, went to the 
Waxhaw settlement, disposed of the small re- 
mainder of his father’s estate, and departed for 
Salisbury, in North Carolina, to study law un- 
der Spruce M‘Kay, Esq., then one of the most 
eminent practitioners in that section of the coun- 
try. The change in his habits was as complete 
as it was sudden; and during that winter of 
1784, when he was between seventeen and 
eighteen years of age, the foundation of his fu- 
ture eminence was laid. 

‘Jackson completed his law studies under Col- 
onel Stokes, who lost a hand in the cruel mas- 
sacre of Buford’s command on the Waxhaw, and 
in 1786 received a license to practice law. His 
energy, talent, and sterling honor and integrity, 
were fully developed during this brief period, 
and, without solicitation on his part, and on the 
voluntary recommendation of several of the most 
eminent men of North Carolina, Governor John- 
ston appointed him Solicitor of the Western dis- 
trict of that State, then embracing the present 
territory of Tennessee. It was “the dark and 
bloody ground” beyond the mountains, whither 
civilization was cautiously creeping into the wild 
domains of the savage. Amidst its excitements 
and perils the future hero, then only twenty-one 
years of age, found ample stimulus for his cour- 
age and daring. Vopulation was sparse, rude, 
and independent, and war-parties of Indians yet 
hung ominously around the stations of the re- 
mote settlers. 





Jackson crossed the mountains in the spring 
of 1788, in company with John M‘Nairy, who 
had been appointed Judge of the district. Jones- 
borough was then the prineipal seat of justice in 
that region, and there Jackson remained until 
autumn, when he and Judge M‘Nairy crossed the 
vast wilderness to the site of the present Nash- 
ville, then only one ef those Stations* on the 
Cumberland river, into which the settlers gath- 
ered for mutual defense against the bloody 
Shawnees of the north, and the fiery Choctaws 
and Cherokees of the south. Between these 
two principal settlements, separated by a dark 
wilderness ef two hundred miles, Jackson made 
twenty-two journeys in the performance of his 
public duties. Sometimes he was entirely alone ; 
at others, two or three companions accompanied 
him, and on all occasions he was hourly exposed 
to the arrow and hatchet of the skulking Indian. 
His portnfanteau was at once his wardrobe and 
his larder on his journey, and his pillow among 
the forest leaves at night. He was not only his 
own defender, but he was often found with oth- 
ers, in the character of an escort for parties of 
emigrants making their fearful way through the 
wilderness. He was also engaged in several ex- 
peditions against the Indians, previous to 1794, 
and his skill and bravery so excited the awe and 
admiration of the savages, that they gave him 
the significant names of Sharp Anise and Point- 
ed Arrow. The pages of romance, painted in 
highest colors, have few pictures of more thrill- 
ing interest. than the forest life of Jackson pre- 
sented during the first years of his residence in 
Tennessee. They were years of severest dis- 
cipline for those achievements in after-life, when, 
at the head of his country’s soldiers, he met whole 
bands-of these wily foes in their own recky fast- 
nesses or tangled morasses. 

Early in 1790 Jackson made Nashville his 
residence ; and in the family of Mrs. Donelson, 
widew of Colonel Donelson, an emigrant from 
Virginia, he found an agreeable home. He also 
found immediate and ample employment in his 
profession. Nashville was then the chief trad- 
ing station in the territory, and in that vicinity 
a great number of young adventurers, having 
nothing to lose and every thing to gain, had con- 
gregated. Relieved from the restraints of law 
and moral teachings, they lived prodigally, be- 
came heavily involved in debt to the merchants, 
and having secured the exclusive services of the 
only Jawyer in that region before Jackson's ar- 
rival, they laughed at the futile efforts of their 
creditors to enforce payment. A sudden reverse 
awaited them. The merchants placed their 
claims in the hands of Jackson for prosecution, 
and on the morning after his arrival in Nash- 
ville he issued seventy writs against the celin- 
quents. Alarmed and irritated, they resolved 
to drive him from the country, either by violence 
or the force of personal annoyances, by embroil- 





* The settlers dared not reside in isolated dwellings, but 
gathered into little clusters of several houses, which they 
fortified by pickets. These were called Stations, and form- 
ed the nucleus of several thriving cities and villages. 
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ing him with strong bullies, who were ever eager | 
They misjudged the character of the | 


for fight. 
man. He did not waver a line in the path of 
moral and professional duty ; and his fidelity to 
truth and justice were rewarded by a lucrative 
practice, and the office of Attorney General of 
the district. 


While Jackson seemed proof against the ar- | 


rows of savages, and faltered not in the presence 
of desperate men, love and beauty made him a 
victim and a captive. Mrs. Donelson’s lovely 


daughter, then in the bloom of young woman- | 


hood, and the wife of a man utterly unworthy 
of the affection and esteem of a true woman, 
was sheltered from the cruel treatment of her 
husband under her mother’s roof when Jackson 
became an inmate in the family. Her beauty 
and accomplishments excited the admiration of 
all. Aware of his own inferiority, and conse- 
quently made jealous and irritable by the hom- 
age paid to his wife, the husband embittered 
her daily life by those petty persecutions which 
only a small mind, controlled by jealousy, can 
conceive, and she left him. Dreading his threat- 
ened presence at Nashville, she left there in the 
spring of 1791, and, with the family of a friend, 
went down the river to be a dweller at Natches 
on the Mississippi, many leagues deeper in the 
wilderness. Jackson was invited to accompany 


them as a protector against the Indians, and he 
gladly complied. On his return he was inform- 


ed that the jealous husband had successfully ap- 
plied to the Virginia Legislature for a divorce. 
Regarding the lady as legally free to form a new 
matrimonial connection, he allowed the buds of 
involuntary admiration, heretofore repressed by 
honorable prudence, to expand into the full 
blossom of affection. About midsummer he 
went to Natchez with the jubilee message to the 
widowed wife, declared his own love for her, and 
became an accepted suitor. They were married 
in autumn, and throughout the Cumberland re- 
gion their union was joyfully greeted as that of 
Worth and Virtue. 

But a cloud overshadowed the clear sky of 
their connubial happiness. The intelligence re- 
specting @ divorce was only partially true. Sep- 
arated by a dark wilderness filled with hostile 
bands, communication between Virginia and the 
settlements beyond the mountains were infre- 
quent. There were no newspapers to proclaim 
the acts of public bodies ; and, except officially, 
much of the information brought from the east 
was vague and unreliable. The husband had 
only applied to the Virginia Legislature fur leave 
to prosecute a suit for divorce in a court in Ken- 
tucky, his place of residence when his wife left 
him. The sequel was propitious—the divorce 
was obtained. Jackson procured another li- 
cense, and in 1794, they were again married. 
Because of this transaction, calumny attempted 
to sully his honor with its slime, but signally 
failed. Truth, uttered by the lips even of his 
enemies, pronounced its verdict in favor of his 
integrity and virtue. Pity and gallantry had 
first opened the way for love to the young hero’s 





heart, and mutual affection, purity of purpose, 
and legal consent, sanctioned the marriage. 

Jackson’s legal warfare upon the prodigal 
debtors of the Nashville region, and his fearless 
exposure of enormous land-frauds, perpetrated 
upon the settlers by influential men in North 
Carolina, c~eated a host of bitter enemies; and 
he was freq.ently compelled, while in attend- 
ance at courts, to defend himself against the per- 
sonal attacks of desperate men. In these affrays 
he was always victorious. He was strong in 
muscle, and expert in limb; and it is said that 
his eye, when he was excited, possessed a fas- 
cination seldom known. Before its glance the 
stoutest bullies would quail and flee. These 
physical qualities endeared him to the rough 
backwoodsmen of Tennessee, and his fearless per- 
formance of duty as Attorney General won for 
him the unbounded confidence and esteem of 
all but the vicious few. And when, in 1795, the 
people of the Territory called a Convention to 
frame a constitution, preparatory to the admis- 
sion of Tennessee into the Union, as a State, 
Jackson was spontaneously elected to a seat 
therein. The instrument then formed bears 
the impress of his vigorous democratic princi- 
ples, which always laid at the root of his sturdy 
patriotism ; and the people expressed their ver- 
dict of satisfaction the following year, when, 
without offering himself as a candidate, he was 
elected the first representative of the new State, 
in the Federal Congress. He took his seat in 
the National Council on the 5th of December, 
1796; and within eight weeks ‘afterward, the 
Legislature of Tennessee elected him its repre- 
sentative in the United States Senate. He had 
just passed the age of thirty years, when, in 
November, 1797, he took his seat in that august 
body, then presided over by Thomas Jefferson. 

Jackson appears to have been unambitious of 
political distinction. He was eminently a man 
of action, and not merely of words. He uttered 
no speeches in the Senate, but was always act- 
ive in public duties. Thoroughly imbued with 
a reverence for popular sovereignty, he bent his 
energies, at home and in the Senate, to the ac- 
complishment of that political revolution in favor 
of the people which Jefferson commenced dur- 
ing Washington’s administration. He resigned 
his senatorial seat at the close of the first session 
after his election, and went back to Tennessee 
an acknowledged democratic leader. There new 
honors awaited him at the hands of the Legis- 
lature. Though young in years, he was regard- 
ed as a patriarch in the infant State; and he 
was elevated to the bench of the Supreme Court. 
His opinions were law for a great majority of the 
people, for they recognized him as a sound and 
prudent leader in public affairs. Under his 
guidance the State of Tennessee gave its first 
presidential vote for Jefferson, in 1796,.and em- 
phatically repeated it in 1800, when the demo- 
cratic party triumphed. 

Many instances of his personal courage and 
daring are related. We will mention only two 
events, as illustrations, which occurred while he 
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was Judge. At Jonesborough, a desperate man 
of giant frame had been indicted for the crime 
of cutting off the ear of his infant, while in a 
state of drunkenness. The sheriff informed 
Judge Jackson that the brute was in the court- 
house yard, armed with a dirk and two pistols, 
and that he refused to be arrested. ‘“‘ He must 
be taken,” said the Judge ; “ summ« a the people 
to your aid.” The sheriff cunningly waited 
until the Court adjourned for dinner, when he 


summoned the judges as a part of the posse | 
“T will attend,” promptly respond- | 


comitatus. 
ed Jackson, “and see that you do your duty.” 
Then taking a loaded pistol, he said to the 
sheriff, “‘ Advance and secure the miscreant.” 
The criminal’s eyes flashed with anger and 
desperate resolution. Seeing the sheriff hesi- 
tate, Judge Jackson advanced, and fixing his 
keen gaze upon the felon, he bade him surren- 
der instantly. The lip of the strong man quiv- 
ered: the weapons fell from his hand, and he 
stammered out, “I will surrender to you, Sir, 
but to no one else.” The people were aston- 
ished at the triumph; and from that time no 
one pretended to dispute the authority of Judge 
Jackson. 

On another occasion, his personal courage 
almost instantly dispersed a mob collected for 
the purpose of abusing him. By more ex- 
posures of stupendous land-frauds he had exas- 
perated many people in the vicinity of Jones- 
borough, and a regiment, under a militia colonel, 
collected there on the morning of the first day 
‘of Court, to ptinish the Judge. Jackson had 
been so sick on his journey that he was cem- 
pelled to retire to his bed, on his arrival. A 
few moments afterward, a gentleman came in 
great haste to inform him that-a mob was in 
front of the house, prepared to tar and feather 
him. He begged Jackson to bar his door im- 
mediately and avoid the indignity. The Judge 
immediately arose, threw his door wide open, 
and said, “ Give my compliments to Colonel H., 
and tell him my door is open to receive him 
and his regiment whenever they choose to call 
upon me; and that I hope the Colonel will have 
the chivalry to /ead his men, not to fo/ow them.” 
Abashed at this bold message, and filled with 
admiration of the manly courage of an unarmed 
invalid, the mob instantly dispersed, and the 
leader, making an humble apology, remained 
the unwavering friend of Jackson ever after- 
ward. These, and similar events, made a deep 
impression on the people of the whole country 
west of the mountains; and Andrew Jackson 
became the most popular man in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

In 1802 Jackson was commissioned a Major- 
General of the Tennessee militia, and the follow- 
ing year the Federal government called him to 
exercise the functions of his office. Louisiana, 
lately a province of Spain, ceded to France, had 
been purchased of the latter by the United 
States. ‘There was a general apprehension that 
the Spanish inhabitants of the territory would 
not quietly submit to the authority of the new 





government, and it was thought prudent to con- 
centrate troops on the southwestern territory, 
prepared to march against New Orleans, if 
necessary. General Jackson was required to 
furnish boats, for the purpose of transporting 
the troops and supplies by water; and so 
thoroughly and promptly was his commission 
executed, that it called forth the applause of 
government. His military genius, as an execu- 
tive officer, then developed, was not forgotten 
when events of more gravity demanded his 
services.’ The threatening cloud passed away, 
and the people of Louisiana quietly passed 
from under the dominion of old Spain and 
France to that of the United States. 

Never was party spirit more rancorous and 
vengeful, than during the first administration 
of President Jefferson. It produced discord 
and promoted hatred in neighborhoods and 
families; and in the newly-settled States of the 
West, where society was then in its transition 
condition from rudeness to refinement, it led to 
personal combats as the climax of arguments. 
Public men were frequently embroiled in scenes 
of violence and bloodshed, without losing (but 
rather enhancing) their dignity in the estima- 
tion of popular opinion. General Jackson was 
not exempted from the penalties of this social 
condition ; and in the summer of 1803, he was 
engaged in an affair that would be shocking 
now to the more refined people of Tennessee. 
His manly expression of opinion on all occa- 
sions, and his fearless exposition and punish- 
ment of fraud in high places, gave him many po- 
litical and personal enemies. His early friend, 
Judge M‘Nairy, became alienated ; and Jackson 
quarreled with Governor Sevier, in the presence 
of a multitude. Goaded by the governor's 
insults and defiant taunts of cowardice, Jackson 
challenged him to single combat. After some 
delays they met near Knoxville. Sevier was 
accompanied by several gentlemen; Jackson by 
a single friend. All were mounted. The bel- 
ligerents had each a brace of pistols. Sevier 
carried a sword; Jackson a heavy hickory cane. 
As they slowly approached each other on the 
road, Jackson suddenly poised his cane as a 
knight of the tournament would his lance, and 
rising in his stirrups, he spurred his horse, 
rushed furiously forward, and charged his an- 
tagonist. Sevier, astounded at the movement, 
leaped from his horse to avoid the shock, trod 
upon his own sword-scabbard, and fell to the 
ground. ‘The gentlemen present prevented fur- 
ther mischief, and the matter afterward assumed 
the form of a paper war between the friends of 
the parties. ‘The fact that Jackson’s popularity 
was greatly increased by this event, fully illus- 
trates the character of public feeling in the 
West at that time. 

Increasing ill-health, and a weariness of the 
turmoils and exposures of his public life, in- 
duced Judge Jackson to resign his office, in the 
summer of 1804. He purchased a plantation 
in the vicinity of the Cumberland, near Nash- 
ville, and not far from where the famous Her- 
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mitage of his old age now stands, and there, 
with an affectionate wife and a competent for- 
tune, he sought long-coveted repose. His mili- 
tary duties required but little service, and his 
time was spent in the varied cares and pleasures 
of his farm, or in the company of kindred spirits 
who came from all parts of the great, valley to 
enjoy his society and his hospitality. Breed- 
ing fine horses was his special delight, and to 
exhibit their qualities he often appeared both 
as acompetitor and better upon the race-courses 
of Tennessee and Kentucky. Out of these sports 
grew an affair, the remembrance of which al- 
ways gave him sorrow. A dispute arose be- 
tween him and Charles Dickenson, a slave- 
trader and horse-jockey, concerning a_ bet. 
Blows ensued, and Dickenson published Jackson 
asacoward. The latter, governed by that false 
notion of honor which, happily, is now almost 
obsolete, challenged Dickenson to single com- 
bat. They met, and at the moment when 
Dickenson’s ball shattered two of Jackson’s 
ribs, the latter, not in the least unnerved, fired 
a deadly bullet, and his antagonist fell, a dying 
man. When the strength of his nerves was 
alluded to afterward; Jackson said, “I should 
have killed him, had he shot me through the 
brain.” Dickenson lived but a few hours, and 
Jackson rode twenty miles toward home before 
his attendants perceived, by the saturation of 
his clothes with blood, that he was wounded. 


This is one of the dark clouds which gather 
over the memory of the hero, fringed though it 
be with the sunlight of conventional law which 
imposed the seeming necessity of thus vindica- 


ting assaulted honor. From the stand-point of 
observation in the light of to-day, the cloud ap- 
pears black, without a gleam of palliation. 

On a beautiful morning in June, 1805, Gen- 
eral Jackson mounted one of his finest geld- 
ings, and, accompanied by a servant leading a 
milk-white mare, rode to Nashville. The little 
town was all agog. Flags were flying, drums 
beating, cannon thundering, and the people of 
all classes crowded to the port. Presently, a 
small man, pleasant in features, with sharp, 
intelligent black eyes, remarkable for the neat- 
ness of his apparel, and fluent in speech, was 
received by the populace with loud huzzas. 
Then he harangued the people, and was an- 
swered with shouts. A sumptuous dinner was 
spread in his honor; and toward evening he 
mounted the milk-white mare which Jackson’s 
servant had led, and the two distinguished men 
rode quietly to the plain mansion of a planter, 
a few miles from the scene of public homage. 
The stranger was the accomplished Aaron 
Burr, then engaged in the initial preparations 
for the execution of a magnificent scheme of 
conquest. Jackson received him cordially into 
the bosom of his family and of his own con- 
fidence; and Burr wrote in his journal, con- 
cerning his host: ‘ Once a lawyer, afterward a 
judge, now a planter; a man of intelligence; 
and one of those prompt, frank, ardent souls, 
whom I love to meet.” The generous Miranda 





was then bearing the standard of revolt and 
liberation in South America, and possessed the 
sympathies of the people and government of the 
United States. Spain had not cheerfully ac- 
quiesced in the transfer of Louisiana, and the 
Spanish population of that territory were averse 
to the rule of the American government. War 
with Spain appeared inevitable, and Burr made 
the crisis an opportunity for executing a long 
cherished scheme—the invasion of Mexico, its 
disenthrallment from the Spanish yoke, and the 
establishment of an independent republic in that 
beautiful region of the New World. Wilkinson, 
then commander-in-chief of the Western divi- 
sion of the army of the United States, and many 
distinguished men in the West, were associated 
with Burr in the scheme; and now, as with 
eloquent and persuasive tongue, that wily poli- 
tician described the benevolence of his design 
—its importance to the growth of republicanism, 
and to the stability of the United States—the 
honest, patriot heart of Jackson beat with 
quicker pulsations, and he proffered the services 
of his influence and sword to Colonel Burr. 

In the autumn of 1806 Burr was again in 
Kentucky and Tennessee; and still regarding 
his scheme as feasible and proper, Jackson re- 
newed his promises of co-operation. But the 
whole gorgeous vision vanished as suddenly as 
frost-work inthe sunbeam. Political animosity 
sent whispers of suspicion over the mountains. 
Burr was accused of a design to detach the 
Western States, and form a separate republic, 
with himself as President. Wilkinson, who had 
sold his honor to the Spaniards, partially de- 
serted his compeer, and other associates were 
frightened by the bugbear. The mind of 
Jackson was filled with suspicions, and he laid 
the whole matter before Governor Claiborne, at 
New Orleans. He also wrote to Burr, informed 
him of current rumors, and frankly assured him 
that if his intentions were in the least degree 
hostile to the United States, he wished no fur- 
ther correspondence with him, He as frankly 
assured him that if the conqnest of Mexico was 
still the great object of his plans, he was as 
ready as ever to accompany him with his mili- 
tary division. A few weeks rolled away, and 
Burr was arrested on a charge of treason. He 
was tried and acquitted, but the whole fabric 
of his ambitious scheme was scattered to the 
winds. His murder of Hamilton, in a duel, 
and the name of traitor, which adhered to him 
notwithstanding his acquittal, pressed upon him 
with crushing weight during the remainder of 
his life. Yet he always loved and admired 
Jackson, even with the knowledge that the Gen- 
eral was active in procuring his arrest, for he 
knew him to be honest and patriotic. When, 
in 1812, war was declared against Great Britain, 
Burr spoke of Jackson as the greatest military 
man in America, and best fitted to be the com- 
mander-in-chief of the armies of the Republic ; 
and as early as 1815, he recommended his 
nomination for the Presidency. 

For five years after Burr's trial Jackson en- 
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joyed the pleasures of private life. Yet they 
were not years of idleness, nor void of excite- 
ment. His personal courage was often tested ; 
and on one occasion his perfect manhood was 
remarkably developed. On his way to Natchez, 
to bring some negroes to his plantation, he found 
some emigrants detained by the Indian agent 
for the Choctaw tribe, under the plea that a pass- 
port must be had before they could proceed. 
One of their number had been sent back to pro- 
cure it, and the others were working for the 
agent at low wages, and buying corn of him at 
extravagant prices. Jackson indignantly re- 
buked the extortioner, who, in turn, demanded 
a passport from the General. “Iam a free-born 
American citizen,” he said, “and that is pass- 
port sufficient on any highway where my busi- 
ness calls me.” He then told the emigrants to 
follow him, and if any man molested them, to 
shoot him down as a highway robber. They 
departed without hinderance. The enraged 
agent resolved to stop Jackson on his return, 
and for that purpose had collected about one 
hundred and fifty white men and Indians, when 
the General with his troop of slaves approached 
the station. Jackson had armed himself with 
three pistols and a rifle, and his negroes with 
clubs and axes; and they were instructed to cut 
down any man who should molest them. When 
the agent stepped forward to demand his pass- 
port, Jackson grasped his rifle, and fixing his 
keen eyes on him, said, “* Whoever attempts to 
prevent my passing shall lay low.” The abash- 
ed agent withdrew, and the Indians, many of 
whom knew and admired the General, would 
sooner have scalped the avaricious official than 
touched a hair of the head of The Sharp Knife. 
‘The agent was soon afterward dismissed from 
office. ; 

The period had now arrived when the mili- 
tary genius of Jackson was to be fully developed, 
and his country to become greatly indebted to 
his skill and valor for its own honor and glory. 
For several years France and England had been 
playing a desperate game of chess with the world’s 
commerce, while dealing falchion-blows upon 
each other’s political power, unmindful of the 
rights and interests of other nations. Their le- 
galized pirates were upon every sea; and with 
sublime impudence the British government as- 
sumed the right—and its servants practiced the 
felony—of boarding American vessels, under 
pretense of seizing its own deserters, but to im- 
press our seamen into the English naval service. 
Such indignities were endured under protests, 
menaces, and embargoes, until more than seven 
thousand American citizens had become victims 
to British might and injustice. And it was not 
until British emissaries had excited the Indian 
tribes to hostilities against the settlers on our 
northwestern frontiers, and British newspapers 
had declared that the Americans could not be 
“kicked into a war,” that the pride and martial 
spirit of the nation became fairly aroused, and 
trampled maxims in the dust. 

In June, 1812, the American Congress de- 





clared war against Great Britain. When the 
President’s manifesto announced the fact in the 
Mississippi Valley, it touched a chord responsive 
to the call in every heart. The greatest enthu- 
siasm every where prevailed ; and when General 
Jackson sent forth an appeal, twenty-five hun- 
dred men of his division volunteered to follow 
him to whatever field of duty their country 
might call them. The Secretary of War asked 
for only fifteen hundred infantry and riflemen. 
After organizing a body of cavalry underColonel 
Coffee, Jackson ordered that number to assem- 
ble at Nashville, early in December. An excess 
of more than five hundred appeared. Unwilling 
to restrain the ardor of any, Jackson accepted 
the whole ; and on the 4th of January, 1813, he 
wrote to the Secretary of War, “I have the 
pleasure to inform you that I am now at the 
head of two thousand and seventy volunteers, the 
choicest of our citizens, who go at the call of 
their country to execute the will of the govern- 
ment, who have no constitutional scruples, and, 
if the government orders, will rejoice at the op- 
portunity of placing the American eagle on the 
ramparts of Mobile, Pensacola, and Fort August- 
ine, effectually banishing from the southern coast 
all British influence.” Jackson was then forty- 
five years of age—two years older than Wash- 
ington when he took command of the Continental 
Army. 

Jackson’s manhood and patriotism now en- 
dured a severe trial. Through storms and tem- 
pests, in mid-winter, his little army went down 
the Cumberland, Ohio, and Mississippi rivers, to 
Natchez—a perilous voyage of a thousand miles 
—to join General Wilkinson at New Orleans. 
That weak officer, jealous of Jackson’s popular- 
ity, ordered the latter to halt at Natchez. In 
that vicinity he formed a camp, but was soon 
impatient of inaction. Early in February a 
courier arrived with a dispatch from the Secre- 
tary of War. The General received it with joy, 
for he believed it to be an order to march to 
Canada, to wipe out the stain of Hull’s surren- 
der, or to some other field of usefulness. He 
read—‘“ The causes for embodying and march- 
ing to New Orleans the corps under your com- 
mand having ceased to exist, you will, on the 
receipt of this letter, consider it as dismissed 
from the public service, and take measures to 
have delivered over to Major-General Wilkinson 
all articles of public property which may have 
been put into its possession. You will accept, 
for yourself and your corps, the thanks of the 
President of the United States.” This was the 
whole of it—the beginning and the end of Arm- 
strong’s cold, unfeeling dispatch. It fell upon 
the hopes of Jackson and his ardent corps like 
ice upon the opening bud. The shock was mo- 
mentary. His indignation was fiercely kindled, 
and it warmed all the energies of his generous 
nature into full action. Around him stood two 
thousand noble sons of Tennessee—the flower 
of its population—eager to be useful. Many of 
them were tender youths, committed to his care 
by loving parents. He had publicly pledged him- 
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self to be a father to them all, and the word of 
Andrew Jackson was always equivalent to his 
written bond. Could he disband them five hun- 
dred miles from their homes, to be exposed to 
fearful moral and physical perils? Could he 
listen for a moment to the selfish suggestions of 
Wilkinson, to “recruit them into the regular 
service,” and thus ruin them for life? No! gov- 
erned by a higher law than the martial, he in- 
stantly resolved to disobey orders, and, instead 
of disbanding his troops, to march them back to 
Tennessee. Before the evening of the day of 
his disappointment he commenced his prepara- 
tion, and then wrote a denunciatory letter to the 
Secretary of War, and another to the President, 
complaining of the inhumanity of Armstrong’s 
order. 

Jackson’s quarter-master refused to furnish 
other supplies for the return march than such 
as might be allowed to discharged soldiers. The 
benevolent General was not to be foiled. He 
borrowed five thousand dollars, on his own re- 
sponsibility, from a merchant at Natchez; and 
when, on the 25th of March, he commenced his 
journey toward the Tennessee river, and found 
his conveyances for his sick inadequate, he placed 


an invalid soldier on his own horse, and traveled | 
almost four hundred miles of the journey on | 


foot. His staff and many of his mounted men 


suffering soldiers were made comparatively com- 
Not one lacked the sym- 


fortable on the way. 
pathy nor wanted the care of the General. Not 
one was left behind—not even a young man 


whom the surgeon reported to be dying. “ Not 
a man shall be left who has life in him,” said 
Jackson, when it was proposed to leave him. 
The insensible youth was lifted into a wagon, 
and the General watched him with a father’s 
solicitude. At length the young man opened his 
eyes, and said, “ Where am I?” “On your way 
home, my dear fellow,” cheerfully answered his 
commander. The words quickened the current 
of life, he rapidly improved, and Jackson had 
the pleasure of returning him to the arms of his 
mother. Before the close of May all the volun- 
teers were at their homes, and their General’s 
course was fully sustained by public sentiment. 
The Secretary of War made a weak attempt at 
explanation, and the government promptly sanc- 
tioned the conduct of Jackson, and assumed the 
pecuniary responsibilities which he had incurred 
in the public service. He achieved a victory 
greater than any where blood flows. 

We need not stop to record the general events 
of the war then begun ; they are familiar to our 
countrymen. Nor will space allow us to detail 
the brilliant military career of him whose life we 
are now considering. We can only glance at the 
salient points with almost the brevity of a chron- 
ological record. 

General Jackson watched with palpitating 
heart the ill success of his country’s troops on 
the Canada frontier, and yearned for an oppor- 
tunity to lead his brave Tennesseeans to the field. 
It was not long delayed, and the arena of action 


was near his own door. Early in 1812, Te- 
cumseh, the fierce Shawnee, who had confeder- 
ated the northwestern tribes the year before, went 
among the Creeks in Alabama, and planted there 
the fruitful seeds of hostility to the white people. 
It germinated in the course of a few months, 
and bore fruit toward the close of the summer of 
1813. A party of Creeks, seven hundred strong, 
well supplied with arms and ammunition by the 
British at Pensacola, attacked Fort Mimms, on 
the Alabama river, on the 3lst of August. Al- 
most the entire garrison were massacred, and 
the fort was burnt. The women and children 
of twenty families perished in the flames; and 
of three hundred white people, only seventeen 
escaped. This blow, unexpected, though pre- 
dicted, spread terror through all the Gulf re- 
gion; and the entire population of the settle- 
ments on the Alabama river abandoned their 
homes and fled to Mobile. The militia of the 
neighboring States and Territories were called 
out, and in addition to fifteen hundred men al- 
ready required by the Federal government, the 





| Legislature of Tennessee authorized the raising 
| of three thousand five hundred troops. As with 


one voice, the people and the authorities called 
General Jackson to the chief command. He 
immediately accepted the proffered honor, not- 


| withstanding his left arm, shattered by a pistol 
followed his example, and one hundred and fifty | 


ball, received in an affray with Colonel Benton, 
at Nashville, was yet in a very bad condition. 

Jackson was in the field early in October, and 
in chief command of about five thousand troops, 
including half a thousand cavalry, under the or- 
ders of Colonel Coffee. Battalions were already 
marching from Georgia and Mississippi toward 
the Creek country, and soon the main body of 
the nation, not more than four thousand strong, 
were hemmed in upon the waters of the Coosa, 
by a cordon of Americans, who were determined 
to crush out their hostility or their nationality. 
They accomplished both, yet not without first en- 
during great sufferings themselves. 

Without a week's provision on hand, Jackson 
led his own division of two thousand men into 
the heart of the enemy’s country. His detach- 
ments spread death and desolation in their track. 
Villages were destroyed, cattle were seized, and 
the Indian families were scattered like frighten- 
ed deer. At length the bloody battle of Tallus- 
chatchee was fought, and there the tenderest 
emotions of Jackson’s heart were brought into 
full play. Among the slain was an Indian moth- 
er, and upon her bosom lay her infant boy, vainly 
endeavoring to draw sustenance from the cold 
breast. The orphan was carried into camp, and 
fed by the General with sugar and water until a 
nurse could be procured. Jackson was a child- 
less man, and he adopted the forest orphan as 
his son. Mrs. Jackson watched over him with 
a mother’s care, and he grew to be a beautiful 
youth, full of promise. But consumption laid 
him in the grave among the shades at the Her- 
mitage, before he reached his manhood, and his 
foster-parents mourned over him with a grief as 





sincere as that of consanguinity. 
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BATTLE OF TALLADEGA. 


Talladega and its little garrison was now men- | 
aced by the Creeks. At the moment when they 
were about to fall upon the weak post, Jackson's 
army appeared. The savages were driven from 
their bush-retreats, and scattered in great con- 


fusion. Yet the victory was not very fruitful, 
for it could not be followed up. Famine, a foe 
more insatiate than the Indian, was in the camp. 
When Jackson’s troops marched through the 
forests from Talladega, they had only a day’s 
provision in their knapsacks. Officers and com- 
mon soldiers suffered alike, and this suffering 
drew forth another exhibition of Jackson’s nobil- 
ity of character. A private soldier saw his Gen- 
eral taking a repast under an oak tree, and im- 
mediately advanced and demanded food. “I 





never turn away the hungry,” said Jackson, in 
a cheerful tone; “I will divide with you such 
food as I have,” and drew from his pocket a 
handful of acorns. The soldier turnéd tearfully 
away, reported the circumstance to his compan- 
ions, and all resolved to suffer patiently with 
their General. But hunger contended with their 
patriotism, and prevailed. Promised reinforee- 
ments and supplies were withheld, and mutiny 
appeared. The militia turned to go back, but 
the yet faithful volunteers stood in their path. 
Then the volunteers attempted to leave the 
camp and go home, but the militia in turn stood 
across their path. These checks, however, were 
only temporary, and Jackson perceived that the 
tenure by which his soldiers were bound to duty 
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was as attenuated as that of the spider’s thread. 
At length almost his entire army, despairing of 
relief, determined to abandon the éxpedition, 
and go home; and some were actually on their 
retrograde march. He found his whole brigade 
ef volunteers ready to follow. There was no 
sufficient force to restrain them, so the General 
relied upon himself alone. With one arm in a 
sling, he seized a musket, rested it upon his 
horse’s neck, rode to the front of the columm, 
and declared that he would shoot the first man 
who should take a step in advance. Amazed at 
his boldness, they gazed at him in silence. At 
that moment Coffee and two companies of faith- 
ful men came up, and the mutineers, after con- 
sultation, agreed to return to duty. Discontent 
was not allayed, however, and Jackson finally 


allowed all volunteers so disposed to return to | 





their homes, and he organized a force out of 
cticr materials. Had he received sufficient sup- 
plies after the battle of Talladega, and been met 
with concert of action by the East Tennessee 
commanders, he could have ended the war within 
ten days: it was protracted five months. 
Jackson, with his new levies, marched on vic- 
toriously to the Hickory Ground—the sacred 
domain of the Creeks, and the heart of their ter- 
ritory. Before reaching it, several bloody bat- 
tles were fought. The death-blow to the Creek 
nation was given at Tahopeka, at the greut 
Horse-shoe Bend of the Tallapoosa river, where 
a thousand warriors, with their women and chil- 
dren, had congregated in a fortified camp, to 
give final and decisive battle to the invaders. 
Jackson attacked them toward the close of 
March, 1814. Almost six hundred warriors were 
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slain, for they disdained to surrender. They | peace for myself and my people.” Jackson ex- 
saw no future for their nation in the event of | pressed astonishment that one so guilty should 
defeat, and they fought with desperation. It | dare to appear in his presence and ask for peace 
was their last effort; their power and spirit were | | and protection. “Iam in your power,” haught- 
crushed ; and upon the Hickory Ground, at the | ily replied the chief. “ Do with me as you 
fork of the Coosa and Tallapoosa rivers, their | please. Iam a soldier. I have done the white 
remaining chiefs bowed in submission to the | people all the harm I could. I have fought them, 
conqueror. Among these was Weatherford, | and fought them bravely; if I had an army, I 
their greatest leader, and principal actor in the | would yet fight and contend to the last; but I 
butchery at Fort Mimms. have none. My people are all gone. I can 

Jackson had ordered his followers to secure now do no more than weep over the misfortunes 
Weatherford, and bring him bound to his camp. | of my nation.” Here was a man after Jack- 
While sitting alone in his tent, just at sunset, a | son’s own heart. He loved his people, had 
noble-looking Indian entered, and drawing him- | fought to protect his father-land from the in- 
self up to his full height, and folding his arms, | vader, and now fearlessly expressed his patriot- 
said, “I am Weatherford, the chief who com- ism. Jackson immediately informed him that 
manded at Fort Mimms. I have come to ask | submission and the aeceptance of a home be- 
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yond the Mississippi for his nation, was the only | my government, for one more inclined to listen 
wise policy for him to pursue; and then remark- | to slander than Iam; nor consider me any more 
ed, “If, however, you desire to continue the | a diplomatic character unless so proclaimed to 
war, and feel prepared to meet the consequences, | you from the mouth of my cannon.” The hero 
you may depart in peace, and unite yourself | was anxious to execute the threat couched in 
with the war-party if you choose.” Weatherford | the last clause of his letter; but his government 


proudly answered, “I may well be addressed in 
such language now. There was a time when I 
had a choice, and could have answered you; I 
have none now—even hope is ended. Once I 
could animate my warriors to battle; but I can 
not animate the dead. My warriors can no 
longer hear my voice. Their bones are at Tal- 


ladega, Talluschatchee, Emuckfaw, and Tahop- | 


eka. I have not surrendered myself thought- 
lessly. While there was a chance for success, 


I never left my post nor supplicated peace. But | 


my people are gone, and I now ask it for my 
nation and for myself. On the miseries and 
misfortunes brought upon my country I look 
back with deepest sorrow, and wish to avert still 
greater calamities. If I had been left to con- 
tend with the Georgia army, I would have raised 
my corn on one bank of the river and fought 
them on the other. But your people have de- 
stroyed my nation. You are a brave man; I 
rely upon your generosity. You will exact no 
terms of a conquered people but such as they 
should agree to. Whatever they may be, it 
would now be madness and folly to oppose. If 
they are opposed, you will find me among the 
sternest enforcers of obedience. Those who 
would still hold out can be influenced only by a 
mean spirit of revenge; and to this they must not, 
and shall not, sacrifice the last remnant of their 
country. You have told our nation where we 
might go and be safe. This is good talk, and 
they ought to listen to it. They shall listen to 
it.” Thus spoke the noble Weatherford for his 
nation. Words of honor responded to words of 
honor; and Weatherford was allowed to go free- 
ly to the forest an¢ search for his scattered fol- 
lowers and counsel peace. He did so; the war 
ended; anda treaty of peace was concluded with 
the remnant of the Creek chiefs on the 10th of 
July, 1814. 

Jackson had received the commission of Ma- 
jor-General in the regular army in May, and 
the military of the whole South regarded him 
as their leader. His vigilance was as sleepless 
as the war authorities at Washington were stu- 
pid. While a handful of British soidiers were 
burning the Federal Capitol, he was planning a 
scheme for ending the war at the South by a 
single effective blow. Florida was then a Span- 
ish province,“and, with usual Spanish duplicity, 
the Governor was allowing British fleets to oc- 
cupy the harbor of Pensacola, and British of- 
ficers to distribute arms and ammunition among 
the Indians on the Florida frontiers, to be used 
against the United States, while professing 
friendship for that government. When Jack- 
son was informed of it, he accused Manrequez 
of bad faith. A spicy correspondence ensued ; 
and Jackson ended it by saying, “In future, I 
beg you to withhold yourinsulting charges against 


|gave him no encouragement. There was no 
| time to lose in parleying, for the safety of the 
| whole South was in jeopardy. Already the de- 
|eree had gone forth for the invasion of Loui- 
| siana by way of New Orleans, although yet un- 
known to the authorities at Washington. Jack- 
son's sagacity suspected the movement, and he 
resolved to “take the responsibility” of march- 
|ing to Pensacola. He made his head-quarters 
| at Mobile, sent his adjutant-general into Ten- 
nessee to invite volunteers to his standard, and 
two thousand cheerfully responded to his call. 
| Before their arrival the Spanish governor had 
committed another grievous offense. He had 
| permitted the British to fit out an expedition 
against Fort Bowyer, near Mobile, and on their 
| being repulsed by the Americans, he had given 
them shelter in the harbor of Pensacola. This 
act strengthened Jackson's resolution; and, on 
the 2d of November, he took up his march for 
Florida at the head of three thousand men, some 
of them friendly Indians. He appeared before 
Pensacola on the 6th, and demanded an instant 
surrender of the town and forts. It was refused ; 
and the next day the Americans fought their 
way into the town, frightened the Spaniards into 
submission, drove the British fleet from the har- 
bor, and were preparing to take possession of 
Fort Barancas, when that fortification blew up 
with a tremendous explosion. A Briton’s hand 
| applied the torch. Two days afterward Jackson 
abandoned Pensacola, and wrote to the Govern- 
or, “ The enemy has retreated ; the hostile Creeks 
have fled to the forest: and I now retire from 
your town, leaving you to occupy your forts and 
| protect the rights of your citizens.” 
When Jackson returned to Mobile, he found 
urgent messages awaiting him, with invitations 
to a new and more glorious field of action. 
When, in the spring of 1814, the great allied 
armies of Europe approached Paris in triumph, 
the Emperors of Russia and Prussia entered that 
city, and Napoleon retired to Elba, the peace of 
the Continent seemed secure, and many British 
troops were withdrawn. Almost twelve thou- 
sand of them, chiefly veterans who had served 
under Wellington in the Peninsula, were borne 
by a British fleet to the Gulf of Mexico; and 
toward the close of the year approached the wa- 
ters near New Orleans. They were commanded 
by the experienced Sir Edward Pakenham, who 
felt certain of an easy conquest of that city and 
of the entire southwest portion of our Republic. 
It was this imminent danger that caused mes- 
sengers to speed to Mobile and urge Jatkson to 
hasten to the defense of the apparently doomed 
city. It was a theatre of duty precisely suited 
to his desires and his genius, and he promptly 
obeyed the summons of Governor Claiborne and 








others. He found the people in a state of great 
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alarm, without an adequate military force to 
avert the blow. His presence inspired courage, 
yet the co-operation of the civil authorities was 
too weak for the emergency. Without hesita- 
tion, he took all power into his own hands, de- 
clared the city and vicinity under martial law, 
and then bent all his energies to the task of 
gathering an army and the preparation of de- 
fenses, 
completed a line of intrenchments a mile in 
length, from the bank of the Mississippi, four 
miles below the city, to a dense cypress swamp, 
and had organized an army of full five thousand 
men. He had over two thousand Kentuckians, 
twenty-five hundred Tennesseeans, Louisiana 


' 





Before the close of December, he had | led by Jackson in person, attacked the invaders, 
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militia, Mississippi dragoons, and a brigade of 
mounted men under General Coffee. 

The British fleet entered Lake Borgne, and 
captured a flotilla of American gun-boats ; and 
on the 22d of December twenty-five hundred 
British troops landed and took post on the Mis- 
sissippi, nine miles below New Orleans. On the 
following evening a strong party of Americans, 


and killed and wounded about four hundred of 
them, but were repulsed with a loss of more than 
one hundred of their own number. Jackson 
then fell back to his intrenchments, which, on 
two occasions afterward, suffered severe cannon- 
ading by the enemy. 
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GOLD MEDAL PRESENTED TO JACKSON BY OONGRESS. 


On the morning of the memorable 8th of Jan- | erator. A day was appointed for public thanks- 


uary, 1815, General Pakenham advanced to- 
ward the American lines, at the head of nine 
thousand men, leaving a reserve of three thou- 
sand at his camp. Jackson had now about six 
thousand expert marksmen behind his intrench- 
ments, or stationed at the several batteries on 
his extended line ; but not more than three thou- 
sand of them were well supplied with arms. All 
was silence along those breastworks until the 
British had approached within heavy gunshot of 
the batteries, when a signal was given, and a 
terrible cannonade was opened upon them. Un- 
daunted by the havoc made, the veterans stead- 
ily advanced until within range of the American 
rifles, when volley after volley poured a deadly 
storm of lead upon the invaders. The British 
line soon began to waver. Then Pakenham 
fell, mortally wounded, and the entire army fled 
in dismay. They left seven hundred dead, and 
more than a thousand wounded, upon the field ; 
while the Americans had only 
seven killed and six wounded! 
The enemy retreated to their 
camp, and then to their ship- 
ping, and escaped. Had prom- 
ised supplies of arms reached 
Jackson in time, the whole 
British force might have been 
captured. 

The victory at New Orleans 
was thorough and complete. It 
was the crowning act of the sec- 
ond war for Independence ; for 
already Commissioners of the 
two governments had signed a 
treaty of peace. The Key City 
of the southwest was saved in 
its hour of peril—Pakenham’s 
significant watchword, ‘‘ Booty 
and Beauty,” became the point 
for ridicule—and when, twelve 
days afterward, Jackson enter- 
ed the town with his victorious 
army, he was hailed as a Lip- 
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giving; and, as the hero walked to the Cathe- 
dral, children in white robes strewed his way 
with flowers, and sweet voices chanted an ode. 
Within the sacred fane the Te Deum laudamus 
was sung, and Bishop Dubourg placed a chaplet 
of laurel upon the victor’s brow. It was an ova- 
tion and a crowning equal in significance and 
dignity to that of a Titus ora Trajan. As soon 
as horses’ hoofs could carry the news, the victory 
became known throughout the Union, and the 
name of Jackson was every where mingled with 
the hosannas of the people. He was the idol 
of deepest enthusiasm, and public sentiment was 
ready to apotheosise him. State Legislatures 
thanked him; and the Federal Congress signi- 
fied its approval by presenting him with a gold 
medal. Yet at that very time, when the voice 
of a powerful nation was lauuing his greatness, 
his home—the dwelling of a wife greatly beloved 
—was a log-house in the bosom of the forest. 
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It stood there in its rude loneliness, an eloquent | tenance of martial] law, attempted to injure him 
proclaimer of Andrew Jackson’s greatness as a| by a newspaper publication. Jackson ordered 
moral hero. His generous hand had aided a | his arrest, when another tender official, occupy- 
young relative of his wife in a mercantile ad- | ing the seat of justice, granted a writ of habeas 
venture, which proved disastrous. To meet the | corpus. Jackson not only refused obedience to 
obligations of the insolvent, Jackson sold the | its mandates, but arrested the Judge and sent 
improved part of his estate, with the best build-| him out of the city. Three days afterward, 
ings in the country upon it, and took up his | official intelligence of peace srrived, and the 
abode in a rude cabin in the woods, there to be- civil authorities resumed their suspended func- 
gin a new farm, and plant a new home. It was| tions. Jackson was immediately arrested for 
from that humble retreat that he was called to | contempt of court. He was defended by able 
the field, and to it, like Cincinnatus, he return-| counsel; but as his conviction had been de- 
ed, when the enemies of his country were driven | termined on before the trial, their efforts were 
away. vain, and the hero was cited to appear for sen- 

There were a few in official station who could | tence. He entered the crowded court-room in 
not appreciate the sturdy patriotism and pure | citizen’s dress, and was not recognized until he 
motives of General Jackson. A member of the had almost reached the bar, when he was greet- 
Louisiana Legislature, whose official dignity had | ed with huzzas from a thousand tongues. The 
been wounded by the proclamation and main- | Judge was alarmed, and would not proceed. 
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Jackson stepped upon a bench, procured silence, 
and turning to the trembling Judge, said, “There 
is no danger here—there shall be none. The 
same hand that protected this city from outrage 
against the invaders of the country, will shield 
and protect this court, or perish in the effort. 
Proceed with your sentence.” With quivering 
lips the Judge pronounced him guilty of con- 
tempt, and fined him a thousand dollars. These 
words were scarcely uttered when the court- 
room resounded with huzzas and hisses. The 
people bore Jackson upon their shoulders to the 
street, and the immense crowd without sent up 
a shout such as went over the land thirteen years 
later—“ Hurrah for Jackson!” Just then a car- 
riage was passing in which a lady was riding. 
She was politely taken from it, and, in spite of 
his remonstrances, the General was put in her 
place, the horses were removed, and the people 
dragged the vehicle to the Coffee-House, into 
which the hero was borne. In the mean while 
a thousand dollars had been collect- 
ed by voluntary subscriptions, and 
placed to his credit in a bank, with 
which to pay the fine. Jackson 
delicately refused it, begged the 
friends who had raised it to apply 
it to the aid of those whose relatives 
had fallen in the battle, and then 
drew his own check for the amount. 
In all these transactions we see the 
manifestations of a comprehensive 
mind and noble nature, and perceive 
a solution of the problem of his great 
popularity. 

Jackson was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the Southern 
division of the United States, in 
April, 1815. Very little active mil- 
itary service was required of him 
until 1818, when he was called to 
suppress Indian hostilities, a nost 
upon the same theatre of opera ions 
which he occupied four years be ore. 
The yet powerful Seminoles of Flor- 
ida, joined by Creeks discontent- 
ed with the treaty at the Hickory 
Ground, and a large number of run- 
away negroes, commenced depre- 
dations on the frontiers of Georgia 
and Alabama, toward the close of 
1817. General Gaines was sent to 
suppress these outrages, and to re- 
move every Indian from the terri- 
tory which the Creeks had ceded to 
the United States. His presence 
aroused the fiercest ire of the sav- 
ages, who, it was ascertained, were 
incited to hostilities by British sub- 
jects, protected by the Spanish au- 
thorities of Florida. Gaines was 
placed in a perilous position, and 
early in December Jackson hasten- 
ed to his relief, with a thou- 
sand mounted Tennessee 
volunteers. He again as- 





sumed the responsibility of invading Spanish 
territory to punish Spanish officials for harbor- 
ing the enemies of his country. He entered 
Florida early, the following March. In April 
he took possession of St. Marks, and sent the 
Spanish officials to Pensacola. He also secured 
there the persons of Alexander Arbuthnot (a 
Scotch trader) and Robert C. Ambrister (a young 
Englishman, and lieutenant of marines), who, 
on being tried by a court-martial, were found 
guilty of being the chief emissaries among the 
Southern Indians, exciting their hostility to the 
United States. Jackson hung them both, march- 
ed forward and captured Pensacola and Fort 
Barancas, and sent the Spanish authorities and 
troops to Havana. These energetic proceed- 
ings, and the prestige of Jackson’s name, ter- 
minated the war, and much bloodshed was pre- 
vented. He was greatly censured, however, by 
some for this unauthorized invasion of the ter- 
ritory of a friendly power, and his summary pro- 
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ceedings there. But public opinion nobly sus- 
tained him ; and, after a searching investigation 
by a Committee, in 1819, the Federal Congress 
justified his conduct. He was at Washington 
during that investigation ; and when it had ter- 
minated, he visited Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York, and other portions of the Middle 
and Eastern States, and was every where re- 
ceived with the greatest enthusiasm. Deputa- 
tions from public bodies waited upon him; and, 
among other marks of respect offered by the 
authorities of New York, was the employment 
of the late John Vanderlyn to paint a full-length 
portrait of him, to adorn the Governor’s Room 
in the then new City Hall. There the picture 
still hangs, a faithful representation of the hero 
at the age of fifty-two years. 

Florida was ceded to the United States in 
1821, and Jackson was appointed the first gov- 
ernor of the territory which he had twice con- 
quered, and was vested with almost dictatorial 

,powers. He then resigned his military commis- 
sion, and his martial life ended. A brilliant 
political career now opened before him, and he 
entered upon it with zeal. Decision and en- 


ergy marked every step in this new field. When 
the Spanish governor of Florida refused to sur- 
render certain important public documents, Jack- 
son ordered his arrest and imprisonment; and 
in all things he as promptly obeyed the dictates 
of his conscience and judgment. 


But that 
field of duty did not please him. He resigned 
the office in the course of a few months, and 
retired to his then beautiful home in Tennessee. 
Fortune had smiled upon his domestic affairs, 
and the rude forest cabin had been exchanged 
for the delightful mansion, in the midst of fertile 
acres, which he called the Hermitage. His ten- 


der attachment to his wife was intensified as 


years rolled on, and he coveted domestic retire- 
ment with all the deep feelings of his impulsive 
nature. Yet when his country called him to 
public duty he could not refuse; and when, in 
1823, the Tennessee Legislature elected him to 
a seat in the Senate of the United States, he 
accepted the office, and entered upon its duties 
with alacrity. The same Legislature had already 


nominated him for the office of President of the | 
United States; and President Monroe had un- | 
successfully solicited him to become a resident | 


minister of the United States, in the new re- 
public of Mexico. 

The Tennessee nomination was heartily re- 
sponded to throughout the Union. When the 
time for electing a President arrived, in the 
autumn of 1824, there were three other candi- 
dates in the field besides General Jackson. 
John Quincey Adams represented the Eastern 
section of the Union, William H. Crawford the 
Southern, and Jackson and Clay the Western. 
All professed democratic tendencies. The old 
Federal party was buried with the past, and the 
election in question presented a singular polit- 
ical aspect. It was a test of personal popular- 
ity, and that of Jackson greatly preponderated. 
He received more votes than Clay and Craw- 


ford together, but not a majority over all three, 
consequently the choice of President devolved 
on the House of Representatives. Adams was 
chosen, and Jackson’s elevation to the chief 
magistracy was deferred. 

Jackson again sought the pleasures of private 
life in 1825, and during the exciting canvass 
which resulted in his election to the highest 
office in the gift of his countrymen he remained 
ir retirement at the Hermitage. There he re- 
ceived, as a guest, the venerable Lafayette, who 
visited the United States in 1824, and during 
portions of that and the following year made 
an extensive tour through the various States ot 
the Union. Levasseur, Lafayette’s secretary, 
has left a pleasant record of the visit at the 
Hermitage, and thus relates a touching inci- 
dent which occurred in the ‘mansion after the 
whole party had visited the garden and other 
grounds: “On returning to the house, some 
friends of General Jackson, who prebably had 
not seen him for some time, begged him to show 
them the arias presented to him in honor of his 
achievements during the last war with Great 
Britain. He acceded to their request with great 
politeness, and placed on a table, a sword, a 
sabre, and a pair of pistols. The sword was 
presented to him by Congress; the sabre, I be- 
lieve, by the army which fought under his com- 
mand at New Orleans. These two weapons, 
of American manufacture, were remarkable fo: 
their finish, and still more so for the honorable 
inscriptions with which they were covered. But 
it was to the pistols that General Jackson wish- 
ed more particularly to draw our attention. He 
handed them to General Lafayette, and asked 
him if he recognized them. ‘The latter, after 
examining them attentively for a few moments, 
replied that he fully recollected them as a pair 
) he had presented, in 1778, to his paternal friend, 
Washington, and that he experienced a real sat- 

isfaction in finding them in the hands of one so 
| worthy of possessing them. At these words the 
| face of the General was covered with a modest 
| blush, and his eye sparkled as in a day of vic- 
|tory. ‘Yes, I believe myself worthy of them, 
he exclaimed, in pressing the pistols and La- 
fayette’s hands to his breast; ‘if not from what 
I have done, at least for what I have wished to 
do, for my country.’ All the by-standers ap- 
| plauded this noble confidence in the patriot 
| hero, and were convinced that the weapons of 
| Washington could not be in better hands than 
| those of Jackson.” 

In the autumn of 1828 General Jackson was 
| chosen President of the United States. Never, 
| since the election of Mr. Jefferson, had party- 
| spirit assumed a form so malignant as during 
| that memorable campaign. Nothing that false- 
| hood could invent was left unsaid, and even the 
| Virtues of thé two candidates were ridiculed as 
| foibles, or sneered at as hypocrisy. And when 

calumny had coiled all its loathsome folds around 
the hero, to crush out his manhood and destroy 
his politicai life, it spread its vile slime over the 
purity of his exemplary companion, who, as a 
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LAFAYETTE AT THE HERMITAGE. 


Christian and a wife, was as chaste and unsul- | sad—a very sad man. The bereavement chas- 
lied as falling snow. Yet the patriot stood erect | tened the purest feelings of his nature. The 
in the midst of all assaults; and his conscious | memory of his wife became a hallowed senti- 
rectitude felt nobly sustained and strengthened, | ment; and during the stormy period of his eight 
when the voices of an overwhelming majority | years’ administration, the spirit of her he so ten- 
of his countrymen proclaimed him the man of | derly loved was daily, and almost hourly, before 
their choice to fill the seat of Washington. | the vision of his mind. He wore her miniature 

At the moment of the Patriot’s triumph, and | next to his heart, day and night, until the hour 
while cannon were thundering, bonfires were | of his death; and, like the image of a saint in 
blazing, orators were declaiming, and multitudes | the closet of a recluse, that picture was always 
were shouting all over the land in his honor, | before him in the secret moments of his com- 
a crushing calamity was poised over his head. | munion with his God. And these were night- 
It fell within a week after he was certified of | ly; for Andrew Jackson was a prayerful Chris- 
his election. Death came to the Hermitage and | tian long before his lips uttered the confession 
snatched his wife from his bosom. No greater before men. One of his private secretaries 
blow could have smitten that noble nature, for | while President, relates that, on one occasion, 
his affection for his wife partook of the holiness | while Jackson was recreating at Old Point Com- 
of devotion. It crushed his spirit at the moment | fort, he went to his bedroom, after the veteran 
when its greatest energies were needed, and he | had retired, to inquire about some letters that 
ascended to the seat of highest national honor, | were to be sent off early in the morning. The 
amidst the joyous acclamations of the people, a| President was undressed, but not in bed. Upon 
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a small table was the miniature of his wife, 
propped against some books, and before it laid 
her open Prayer Book, from which the stern 
man, with the meekness of a little child, had 
been drawing consolation, like water from a 
pure well. Through such a medium, at the 
silent hour of night, her dear spirit beckoned 
that man of iron onward toward herself and 
heaven. 

Every thing that belonged to his wife was 
dear to Jackson. The same secretary heard him 
say to his black coachman one day: “ Charles, 
you know why I value that carriage. This is 
the second time it has happened, and if ever it 
occurs again, I will send you back to Tennes- 
see.” The coachman had carelessly allowed 
the horses to run away and break the Presi- 
dent’s old carriage. It had been brought all the 
way from Tennessee for his use, and he would 
ride in no other. Why he valued it was, be- 
cause it had belonged to his wife! And it was 
while he was at the head of the government— 
perhaps when issuing proclamations against 
French dishonesty, or Nullification folly; or 
making vigorous war upon the United States 
Bank, and sturdily refusing to yield a jot to 
““merchant princes,” or a tittle to threatening 
politicians, if yielding would compromise his 
duty; while he seemed to be a “roaring lion,” 
or a very ursus major in official state, he penned 
that beautiful epitaph inscribed upon the tomb 
of his beloved, at the Hermitage: 

“Here lie the remains of Mrs. Rachel Jack- 
son, wife of President Jackson, who died on the 
23d of December, 1828, aged sixty-one years. 
Her face was fair, her person pleasing, her tem- 
per amiable, and her heart kind. She delight- 
ed in relieving the wants of her fellow-creatures, 
and cultivated that divine pleasure by the most 
liberal and unpretending methods. To the poor 
she was a benefactress ; to the rich she was an 
example ; to the wretched a comforter; to the 
prosperous an ornament. Her piety went hand 
in hand with her benevolence; and she thanked 
her Creator for being permitted to do good. A 
being so gentle, and yet so virtuous, slander 
might wound, but could not dishonor. Even 
death, when it tore her from the arms of her 
husband, could but transplant her to the bosom 
of her God.” 

When we look back to the administration of 
President Jackson, and view dispassionately the 
public events of those eight years, we can not 
fail to aceord to him patriotism of the loftiest 
stamp, and genius of the highest order. He sat 
‘upon the throne of popular sovereignty with the 
dignity and power of the Czar of the Russias, 
yet there was not the fibre of a tyrant in him. 
He controlled vast masses of his countrymen as 
with a magician’s wand, or an autocrat’s will, 
yet the power of his fascination was never ex- 
erted in intentional wrong-doing. Self-reliance 
was the great lesson of his youth, and it became 
a chief characteristic of his nature. With him, 
conviction was the signal and warrant for ac- 
tion, and his own judgment was his chief direct- 





or. In private life he was eminently just, and 
he would never silently submit to wrong. His 
public career was but an amplified manifestation 
of his character as a colossus of moral strength 
amongmen. He made the impress of his genius 
upon every thing which came within the sphere 
of his influence, and he soon fashioned the 
political ideas of the nation after the model 
of his own. “He founded,” says an apprecia- 
ting writer, “a party more perfect in its organiza- 
tion, more lasting in its duration, than any be- 
fore established, giving its own line of statesmen, 
and its own course of policy, to the country ; 
a party from which was to rise a stronger 
influence upon the world, and the indefinite in- 
crease of the wealth, territory, and population 
of the republic, than any yet exerted. He con- 
solidated the strength and energies of the gov- 
ernment, made it formidable to, and feared and 
respected by foreign powers, insomuch that he 
addressed the head of the second power of Eu- 
rope with the imperious tone of a rich creditor 
pursuing a bilking bankrupt, and forced him to 
the settlement of a claim upon an open threat 
of chastisement. He found a confederacy, and 
left an empire.” 

We have space only to note, historically, the 
most prominent footprints of Jackson’s career 
as a statesman. His first care was to survey the 
whole field of subordinate stations under his 
control, and ascertain where the sickle and the 
pruning-knife was needed. With the questions, 
“Is he honest? is he capable?” ever upon his 
lips, and his eye single to the public good, he 
commenced the Herculean task of clearing the 
Augean stable left by his predecessors. Incom- 
petent and dishonest men, whatever might be 
their party professions, and those whose party 
bias would make them seek to frustrate his ef- 
forts in the direction of reform, to which him- 
self and his politicel friends were pledged by 
solemn promise, were removed from office, and 
their places were filled by those whom he be- 
lieved to be worthy of the trust. The cry of 
‘* Proscription! proscription!” was immediately 
raised, and yet, of several thousand persons 
holding office, only six hundred and ninety were 
removed during his long administration, and 
these for all causes. 

Jackson was a firm supporter of the doctrine 
of State Rights, in its legitimate operations, but 
when it assumed an attitude not sanctioned by 
the Federal Constitution, and destructive to the 
best interests of the Union, he stood up man- 
fully against its assumption, unmindful of his 
personal popularity among a large portion of his 
political friends at the South. The tariff law of 
1828 produced great discontent among the peo- 
ple of the cotton-growing States; and when, in 
the spring of 1832, Congress imposed additional 
duties upon foreign manufactured cotton goods, 
these discontents assumed the form of positive 
rebellion, in South Carolina. A State Conven- 
tion was held at Charleston in the autumn, and 
it declared the tariff laws unconstitutional, and 
therefore null and void. It‘also resolved that 
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duties should not be paid; and proclaimed that 
any attempt to enforce the collection of duties in 
the port of Charleston by the General Govern- 
ment, would be resisted by arms, and would pro- 
duce the withdrawal of South Carolina from the 
Union. To support this determination military 
preparations were made, and civil war appeared 
inevitable. All eyes were now turned toward 
the President, who had just been re-elected to 
the chief magistracy of the nation by an in- 
creased majority. Upon him depended the 
issue of peace or war. He did not hesitate for 
a moment, and within twelve days after the close 
of that “nullification” Convention, he issued a 
proclamation which denied the right of a State 
to nullify any act of the Federal Government, 
and warned those who were engaged in foment- 
ing rebellion, that the laws of the United States 
would be strictly enforced by military power, if 
necessary. ‘This proclamation met the hearty 
response of every friend of the Union, of what- 
ever party, and the nullifiers, though led by such 
men as Calhoun and Hayne, were obliged to 
yield for the moment. Then Henry Clay, the 


eminent peace-maker, came forward with his 
compromise measure, and the cloud of trouble 
soon disappeared. 

The United States Bank, first chartered in 
1791, and rechartered in 1816, for twenty years 
was the custodian of the public funds of the 
United States, and the centre of the constantly 


expanding circulation of paper currency, which 
Jackson always regarded as an unsound stimu- 
lus to trade, promoter of speculation and extrav- 
agant habits, and dangerous to the well-being of 
society. He regarded the Bank as a huge money- 
ed monopoly, capable of producing a vast amount 
of mischief, and the depository of a latent power 
for corruption of tremendous force, which, if 
awakened, might endanger the State. True to 
his convictions, like a faithful sentinel he raised 
the cry of warning in his first annual message to 
Congress, and the stock of the Bank depreci- 
ated six per cent. He took strong ground 
against the renewal of its charter, which would 
expire in 1836, and contended that the creation 
of such an institution by Congress was uncon- 
stitutional. Notwithstanding there was a ma- 
jority of his political friends in both houses of 
Congress, the views of the President were not 
sustained; and when, at the close of 1831, the 
proper officers of the Bank applied for a renewal 
of the charter, Congress, after long debates, 
granted the prayer of the petitioners. The bill 
was handed to Jackson for his signature in July 
following, when he immediately vetoed it. It fail- 
ed to receive the constitutional support in the na- 
tional legislature, and the Bank charter expired, 
by limitation, in 1836. The commercial com- 
munity, regarding a national bank as essential 
to their prosperity, were alarmed; and prophe- 
cies of panics and business revolutions, every 
where uttered, helped to accomplish their own 
speedy fulfillment, 

The President struck another and severe blow 
at the United States Bank the following year. 





He had been informed that it was using large 
sums of money for political purposes, and con- 
ceiving the public funds unsafe in its keeping, 
Jackson recommended their removal, or rather 
he recommended the cessation of deposits of 
Government funds in that institution. Con- 
gress, by a decided vote, refused to authorize 
the measure. Jackson, believing himself to be 
right, was determined not to be foiled, and with 
the courage of an honest, self-reliant man, he 
resolved to take the whole responsibility of the 
measure upon his own shoulders, if necessary. 
He called a Cabinet Council on the 10th of Sep- 
tember, 1833. Only a fraction were heartily 
concurrent in his views. He resolved to act 
alone, and ordered Mr. Duane, his Secretary of 
the Treasury, to remove the public funds from 
the Bank, and deposit them in certain State 
Banks. The Secretary refused either to obey 
or resign his office. The President immediately 
removed him, and appointed Mr. Taney (now 
Chief Justice of the United States), a friend of 
the measure, to fill his place. ‘The work of re- 
moval was accomplished within a month after- 
ward. An intense panic ensued, and the result 
was sudden and wide-spread commercial dis- 
tress. The business of the country was plunged 
from the height of prosperity to the depths of 
adversity, because its intimate connection with 
the National Bank rendered any paralysis of 
the operations of that institution fatal to com- 
mercial activity. This fact confirmed the Pres- 
ident in his opinion of the danger to be appre- 
hended from such an enormous moneyed institu- 
tion; and the sixty millions of dollars then on 
loan by “the monster,” were so many arguments 
in the President’s mind in favor of his position. 

Intense excitement prevailed throughout the 
land. The President was held responsible by 
the opposition for all the business derange- 
ments, and was unsparingly denounced as a ty- 
rant and usurper. Strong in the integrity of his 
purpose, and supported by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, he stood unmoved amidst the fierce 
tempest. Deputations of merchants, mechanics, 
traders, and others, from the principal cities, wait- 
ed upon him with petitions, and implored him 
to restore the Government funds to the great 
Bank, or suggest some other mode of relief. 
The patriot was inflexible. He received all 
courteously ; but instead of yielding, he recom- 
mended prudence, industry, economy, and cash 
transactions in business. He charged their 
troubles upon banks, and told them plainly, 
that “those who trade on borrowed capital 
ought to break.” ‘The State deposit banks 
soon loaned freely, confidence was gradually 
restored, and apparent prosperity returned. 
Twenty years have since elapsed; and to-day 
very few persons will honestly deny the great 
wisdom and forecast of President Jackson, 
evinced by the measure we have just consider- 
ed, or assert the necessity of such an institu- 
tion in the sound business operations of the 
country. 

It was during the business depression of the 
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RECEPTION OF DELEGATES. 


winter of 1834 that an attempt was made to as- 
sassinate President Jackson, by a young house- 
painter, who was out of employment, and had 
others dependent upon his earnings for support. 
His mind, morbidly inclined to melancholy, was 
influenced by the belief that Jackson was the 
sole cause of all the trouble, and that he alone 


stood in the way of general prosperity. The 
young man furnished himself with two well- 
loaded pistols, and as the President and others 
came out upon the eastern portico of the Capi- 
tol, in a funeral procession, he leveled one of 
them at the breast of Jackson. The percussion- 
cap exploded, but did not ignite the powder. 
The assassin dropped the unfaithful weapon, 
and instantly presented the other, with the 


| same result. .. Unawed by the danger, the Pres- 
| ident rushed upon the culprit with his uplifted 
| cane, and he was soon secured. The failure of 
‘the pistols was remarked as a special interposi- 
|tion of a kind Providence. They were fired 
| without difficulty at the next trial, and each 
| sent its bullet through an inch board at the dis- 
| tance of thirty feet. 

A few months before this occurrence, the 
President was attacked by a cowardly ruffian, 
| while he was on his way to Fredericksburg to 
| lay the corner-stone of a monument fo be erect- 
ed in memory of the mother of Washington. 
| While the boat, which bore the President and a 
|large company of distinguished persons down 
the Potomac, was lying at the wharf at Alex- 
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ATTACK ON THE PRESIDENT. 


andria, the President retired to the cabin and 
sat behind the table, next to the berths, quietly 
smoking and reading, while many friends were 
standing around in conversation. A lieutenant, 
recently dismissed from the navy for improper 
conduct, approached the President, as if to give 
him a friendly salutation, but instantly struck 
the venerable man in the face. Before he could 
repeat the blow, he was seized by the captain 
of the boat, and severely “punched” in the ribs, 
with an umbrella, by a clerk in one of the De- 
partments. The President was so confined by 
the table, that he could not rise at first, nor use 
his omnipresent cane; and so anxious were all 
present to ascertain whether Jackson was in- 
jured, that the friends of the ruffian were al- 
lowed to carry him ashore and effect his escape. 
“Had I been apprised,” said the President, 
“that Randolph stood before me, I should have 
been prepared for him, and I could have de- | 
fended myself. No villain has ever escaped me | 
before; and he would not, had it not been for | 
my confined situation.” A few minutes after- | 
ward, when a citizen of Alexandria said to the 


hero, 


“ Sir, if you will pardon me, in case I am 
tried and convicted, I will kill Randolph for 
this insult to you, in fifteen minutes;” the Pres- 
ident instantly replied, ‘“ No, Sir; I can not do 


that. I want no man to stand between me and 
my assailant, nor none to take revenge on my 
|account. Had I been prepared for this cow- 
ardly villain’s approach, I can assure you all, 
that he would never have the temerity to un- 
| dertake such a thing again.” 
| While energy and good statesmanship in the 
management of the domestic affairs of the na- 
tion marked the entire administration of Pres- 
| ident Jackson, and many serious difficulties, 
' such as the rebellious movement in South Car- 
| olina, and the hostilities of discontented Indian 
tribes, were settled by the exercise of are judg- 
ment and discretion, that administration of eight 
| years is more remarkable for the honorable suc- 
cesses of its foreign diplomacy. The President's 
| cardinal maxim in dealing with other govern- 
| ments, was, “ Ask nothing but what is right— 
| submit to nothing wrong.” This noble principle 
| of action was the key to his success. He made 
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many valuable treaties, and obtained full indem- 
nification for commercial outrages committed 
during the lapse of a quarter of a century; and 
so thorough was the respect (and perhaps fear) 
of foreign nations for the power of the United 
States, under its energetic executive, that dur- 
ing his continuance in office, not a single out- 
rage was committed upon our commerce. 

During the first year of Jackson’s adminis- 
tration, a direct trade with the British West In- 
dia Islands was obtained. This was enjoyed 
by the American colonies before the Revolu- 
tion, but was lost by the revolt. Unsuccessful 
efforts for its recovery had been made by every 
preceding administration ; and Quincey Adams, 
toward the close of his presidency, had been 
compelled to proclaim officially that “all direct 
commerce between the United States and the 
British West India Islands had ceased.” Jack- 
son sent a special minister to England to nego- 
tiate for this trade, and, acting upon the maxim 
above named, it was obtained. 

Next, and more important to our national 
character, was the French Indemnity Treaty. Un- 
der the operations of the decrees of Napoleon, 
from 1806 to 1811, the commerce of the United 
States had suffered greatly. Redress from the 
French government had been diligently but 
vainly sought by every administration; and 
other governments, liable for similar spoila- 
tions, took shelter behind the refusal of France. 
Jackson called attention to this subject in his 
first annual message to Congress; and the 
United States Minister in Paris was specially 
instructed to act in the premises. ‘The French 
government, with its new monarch (Louis Phi- 
lippe) at its head, agreed to ‘pay the sum de- 
manded, in six annual installments. The first 
payment was not promptly met, when the ener- 
getic creditor demanded an immediate fulfill- 
ment of the promises of the dilatory debtor. 
The French government hesitated, and even 
allowed friendly relations wlth the United States 
to terminate, the respective ministers to be with- 
drawn, and war to be contemplated. The Pres- 
ident was inflexible, and promptly accepted war, 
if that must be the alternative. Louis Philippe 
and the Chamber of Deputies yielded, on com- 
pulsion, and all demands were paid. Denmark, 
Naples, Spain, and Portugal, were also called 
upon to “pay up,” and they did so; for they 
saw proud France yield, and concluded that no 
trifler was at the head of the government of the 
United States. Besides these, an important 
commercial treaty was made with Russia, and 
another of amity and commerce with the Sul- 
tan of Turkey, and the sovereigns of Muscat 
and Siam, in the East Indies. A treaty was 
also renewed with the Emperor of Morocco, on 
the northern coast of Africa. These several 
treaties placed our commerce upon an equal 
footing with that of the most favored European 
nation, and the political strength of the United 
States became far more extensively known than 
it ever had been before. Only about thirty years 
had elapsed since the flag of the almost unknown 





United States had been first unfurled in the 
harbor of Constantinople, by Commodore Bain- 
bridge ; and but twenty years since the Barbary 
powers on the Mediterranean had been made to 
feel the puissance of the growing Empire of the 
West. 

The memorable administration of President 
Jackson ended on the 3d of March, 1837. Among 
the important acts of the Congress then in ses- 
sion, was one of justice to the venerable patriot, 
about to leave the arena of public life forever. 
For almost two years the following resolution 
(offered by Mr. Clay during the excitement im- 
mediately succeeding the removal of the public 
funds from the United States Bank), had re- 
mained on the journal of the Senate: “ Re- 
solved, That the President, in the late executive 
proceedings in relation to the public revenue, 
has assumed upon himself authority and power 
not conferred by the Constitution and laws, but 
in derogation of both.” On motion of Mr. Ben- 
ton, this record of censure against the Presi- 
dent was blotted out on the 16th of March, 1837, 
by a vote of a majority of the Senate. The 
Secretary brought out the original manuscript 
journal, opened to the page containing the reso- 
lution of censure, and proceeded, in open ses- 
sion, to draw a square of broad black lines 
around the sentence, and to write across its 
face in strong letters, these words: “ Expunged 
by order of the Senate, this 16th day of March, 
1837.” This was a just tribute to the virtues 
of an honest man. 

Jackson left the Federal City two days after 
the inauguration of his successor, Martin Van 
Buren. He appeared at that august ceremonial 
as a private citizen, and as he sat uncovered in 
that genial March sun, he was the chief object 
of regard of the vast multitude assembled there. 
“For once,” says Colonel Benton, who was pres- 
ent, “the rising was eclipsed by the setting sun. 
Though disrobed of power, and retiring to the 
shade of private life, it was evident that the ex- 
President was the absorbing object of intense 
regard. At the moment he began to descend 
the broad steps of the portico, to take his seat 
in the open carriage which was to bear him 
away, the deep, repressed feeling of the dense 
mass broke forth; acclamations and cheers burst- 
ing from the heart, and filling the air, such as 
power never commanded, nor man in power re- 
ceived. It was the affection, gratitude, and ad- 
miration of the living age, saluting, for the last 
time, a great man. It was the acclaim of pos- 
terity, breaking from the bosoms of contempora- 
ries. It was the anticipation of futurity—un- 
purchasable homage to the hero-patriot, who, 
all his life, and in all circumstances of his life 
—in peace and in war, and glorious in each, 
had been the friend of his country, and devoted 
to her, regardless of self.” 

Crowds followed the carriage of the patriot 
to the railway station; and when the conduct- 
or’s bell had sounded, and the venerable man 
lifted his hat from his white locks, and with his 
hand waved an adieu, as the cars moved away, 
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the vast multitude were too full of regrets to 
speak, but gazed on him in silence. And long 
after the train had disappeared, they still looked 
in the direction of its exit, with indefinable 
emotions, as if a bright star had gone out from 
the sky—as if a glorious prophet had been trans- 
lated, and left not his mantle behind him. He 
returned to the home from which he had been 
absent for eight long years; but, alas! the light 
of the dwelling was not there. Affectionate 
friends, and neighbors, and domestics, gathered 
around him with joyous welcomes; but his heart 
was with his buried treasure in the grave, and 
he could not rest until he had wept at the tomb 
of his best beloved. Then he received his friends 
kindly—then the Hero, Patriot, and Sage, sat 
down among the pleasant shades of the Her- 
mitage, to enjoy eight years more of life, “to 
hold converse with his forests, to cultivate his 
farm, to gather around him hospitably his 
friends!” ‘Who was like Hr?” asked Ban- 
croft, in his beautiful eulogy. “He was still 
the load-star of the American people. His fer- 
vid thoughts, frankly uttered, still spread the 
flame of patriotism through the American breast ; 
his counsels were still listened to with rever- 
ence; and, almost alone among statesmen, he, 
in his retirement, was in harmony with every 
onward movement of his time. His prevailing 


influence assisted to sway a neighboring nation | 


to desire to share our institutions; his ear heard 
the footsteps of the coming millions that are to 
gladden our Western shores; and his eye dis- 
cerned, in the dim distance, the whitening sails 
that are to enliven the waters of the Pacific with 
the social sounds of our successful commerce.” 

It would be a pleasant task to delineate, in 
all their beauty of outline and richness of color- 
ing, the scenes at the Hermitage during the final 
retirement of its master; and pleasant, too, would 
it be to pen a record of those numerous small 
events—almost too small for the grave histo- 
rian’s pen—which make up the sum of charac- 
ter by which he is to be judged asa man. Limit 
forbids; yet a few more touches of the pencil 
before we leave this hasty portraiture of one of 
America’s noblest sons. 

That man of iron will and inflexible determ- 
ination, when the occasion demanded their ex- 
ercise, was as gentle as a child, when surrounded 
by gentle influences. “I arrived at his house,” 
says Colonel Benton, “one wet, chilly evening 
in February [1814], and came upon him in the 
twilight, sitting alone before the fire, a lamb 
and 2 child between his knees. He started a 
little, called a servant to remove the two inno- 
cents to another room, and explained to me 
how it was. The child had cried because the 
lamb was out in the cold, and begged him to 
brine % in, which he had done, to please the 
child, his adopted son, then not two years old.” 


A son of the famous Daniel Boone was in 


Nashville, to be detained on business for some 
weeks. He had taken lodgings at a small tavern, 
as he could not afford to pay for the best accom- 
modations. Jackson heard of it, went to Nash- 





ville, found him, and taking him to his house as 
a guest, as long as his business should keep him 
in that section, said, “ Your father’s dog should 
not stay in a tavern, where I have a house.” 

While he was yet connected with the army, 
an officer complained to him that some soldiers 
were making a great noise in a tent. ‘ What 
are they doing?” asked the General. “They 
are praying now, but have been singing,” was 
the reply. “And is that a crime?” asked Jack- 
son, with emphasis. “The articles of war,” the 
officer said, “order punishment for any unusual 
noise.” ‘God forbid!” replied the General, with 
much feeling, “that praying should be an un- 
usual noise in any camp,” and advised the offi- 
cer to join them. 

Jackson’s views of duty may be well illus- 
trated by an incident that oceurred while he was 
President. A Western minister of the Gospel 
applied to him for office. He was told to call 
again, and in the mean while, the President as- 
certained his vocation. “Are you not a Chris- 
tian minister?” asked Jackson. “I am,” the 
candidate replied. ‘“ Well,” said the President, 
“if you discharge the duties of that office, which 
is better than I can confer, you will have no 
time for any other. I advise you to return 
home and attend to that, without seeking any 
addition to your responsibility, that you may be 
enabled, hereafter, to give a good account of 
your stewardship.” 

The brave Colonel Miller was asked at the 
bloody battle near Niagara Falls, if he could 
take a certain battery. “I'll try,” was his an- 
swer, and the exploit was soon accomplished. 
He was collector of the port of Salem, Massachu- 
setts, when Jackson became President. Some 
politicians, in whom the General reposed con- 
fidence, wished him removed, and one of their 
friends appointed in his place. He was repre- 
sented to Jackson as incompetent and a politi- 
cal opponent. These seemed cause for his re- 
moval, and the name of the other man was sent 
to the Senate. Colonel Benton asked to have 
the nomination laid over, for he wag certain that 
the President had been misled. He called upon 
Jackson, and asked, “Do you know who is the 
collector of the port of Salem, Sir, whom you 
are about to remove?” “No,” replied the Pres- 
ident; “I can’t think of his name; but I know 
he is an incompetent man, and a New England 
Hartford Convention Federalist, for G——— and 
H told me so.” “Sir,” said Benton, “the 
incumbent is General Miller, a brave soldier on 
the Niagara frontier.” ,The President, excited 
with emotion, said, “ Not the brave Miller who 
said ‘I'll try,’ when asked if he could take that 
British battery at Bridgewater!” “The same 
man, Sir,” responded Benton. Jackson pulled 
a bell violently, and when the servant appeared, 
he said, “Tell Colonel Donelson I want him, 
quick. Donelson,” ‘said the President, as soon 
as he entered, “I want the name of the fellow 
nominated for collector at Salem withdrawn 
instantly. ‘These politicians are the most re- 
morseless scoundrels alive. Write a letter to 
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General Miller, and tell him he shall hold the 
office as long as Andrew Jackson lives. Stay 
—I'l! write it myself; the assurance will be 
more gratifying from a brother soldier.” That 
promise was faithfully kept. These waifs on 
the surface of Jackson's character indicated the 
direction of the deep current below. 

There was grief, deep and solemn, so deep 
and solemn as to be almost. tearless, in the 
Hermitage on the second Sabbath in June, 1845. 
The glorious old patriarch of the mansion, then 
in his seventy-fifth year, was passing his last 
hours among the living of earth, calm and 
peaceful as the holy day. Death had ap- 
proached him gently as a friend, with a crown 
of immortality for his soul, and he felt no fears 
for the future nor regrets for the past. He had 
no children of his own loins to weep over him, 
but he had adopted a nephew of his wife, as 
his son and heir, and he and his sweet com- 
panion wept at the bedside of their foster- 
parent with all the real grief of children. And 
his servants, too, were bowed with sorrow, for 
they loved him as their best earthly friend. 
There were many young people of the neighbor- | 





hood who felt like children under his roof, and 
had loved ‘‘Aunt Rachel,” as they affection- 
ately called Mrs. Jackson, as a dear mother, 
These were in the house of mourning, with 
streaming eyes. When the sage felt the cold 
hand of death upon his brow, he called all to 
his bedside, and spoke words of tender affec- 
tion to each. His two little grandchildren 
were brought from Sabbath school; and he 
prayed for them, kissed, and blessed them. 
“Weep not,” he said to his daughter, “my 
sufferings are less than those of Christ upon the 
cross.” His servants gathered around, some in 
the room, and some on the outside of the house, 
clinging to the windows to obtain a last sight, 
and hear the last words of their dear friend. 
His parting utterances were—* Dear children, 
servants, and friends, I trust to meet you all in 
Heaven, both white and black.” Thus peace- 
fully passed the spirit of ANDREW Jackson 
from earth to the world of light and immortal- 
ity. His mortal remains rest beneath a beau- 
tiful mausoleum, in the form of the Temple of 
Liberty, by the side of his beloved Rachel, 
among the pleasant trees of the Hermitage. 


THE TOMB AT THE HERMITAGE. 
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LONGWOOD.—THE OLD HOUSE. 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
BY JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT. 


SAINT HELENA—(concluded.) 
ECEMBER 10, 1815. The Emperor was this 


day conducted to his new residence at Long- 
wood. In cheerful spirits he rode on horseback 
along the rugged path of barren volcanic rocks, 
a distance of two miles, until he arrived at his 


final prison-house. 
of bleak, storm-washed crags, a long, low, one- 
story house, rudely put together, but far too 
small for the accommodation of the few yet de- 
voted friends who had come to share his captiv- 
ity. The Emperor examined his prison with se- 
renity and good-nature, seeming to think more 
of the comfort of his companions than of his own. 

About a mile from Longwood, on the road to 
the Briars, there was a small hovel, called Hut’s 
Gate, which General Bertrand, with his wife 
and son, was permitted to occupy. General 
Gourgaud and Count Las Cases eagerly solicited 
permission to sleep in tents, rather than remain 


Here he found, in the midst | 


'm Jamestown, apart from the Emperor. A 
| tent, under the windows of the Emperor, was 
pitched for General Gourgaud; and an unfin- 
ished room was hastily prepared for Las Cases. 
Dr. O’Meara was also under the necessity of 
dwelling in a tent. In process of time a room 
was prepared for each of these gentlemen. For 
the subsistence of the imperial captive and his 
exiled court, the British Ministry appropriated 
sixty thousand dollars a year. This was.a small 
sum, considering the enormous expense of pro- 
visions, and of every comfort, upon that distant 
and barren rock. The followers of the Emperor 
resolutely persisted in treating him with all that 
deference and respect which were due to his il- 
lustrious character and to his past achievements. 
They refused to acquiesce in the insult cast upon 
France, upon them, and upon Napoleon, by ad- 
dressing him as if he had been but a successful 
general, who, by the energies of the sword, had 
usurped sovereign power, 

The accompanying view of the house at Long- 
wood, with the plan of the rooms, will give an 
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NAPOLEON'S APARTMENT AT LONGWOOD. 


idea of the accommodation prepared for the Em- 
peror and his party of twenty-two individuals. 
The Emperor immediately established himself 
in his ordinary habits of industry. He did every 
thing in his power to cheer his companions, and 
to promote kindly feelings throughout his house- 
hold. Through the remaining monotonous and 
melancholy years of captivity, sickness, and 
death, he was by far the most cheerful and un- 
complaining of the whole number.* 

The Emperor often invited the children of 
General Bertrand and General Montholon into 
his room. They were always delighted with this 
privilege. They came rushing to Napoleon with 
their playthings, shouting and laughing in a per- 
fect tumult of joy, and appealing to him as the 
arbiter of their discussions. The Emperor en- 
tered heartily into their sports, and surrendered 
himself to all the fun and the frolic. “How 
happy they are,” said the Emperor one day, 
“when I send for them or play with them. All 
their wishes are satisfied. Passions have not yet 
approached their hearts. They feel the plen- 
itude of existence. Let them enjoy it. At their 
age I thought and felt as they do. But what 
storms since. How much that little Hortensia 
grows and improves. If she lives, of how many 
young ¢/égans will she not disturb the repose. I 
shall then be no more.” 

At one time he took a deep interest in his 
little garden, and, with his affectionate compan- 
ions, beguiled many weary hours with the spade 
and thehoe. He planted shrubbery and flowers, 
and raised peas and beans. 

He had a basin constructed on the grounds for 





* A more full account of the Emperor's imprisonment, 
of his joys, his and his remarkable conversations, 


will be given in the “‘ History of Napoleon,” by the author 
of these articles, soon to be issued from the press, in two 
volumes. 








afish pond. Some fishes were obtained, which 
Napoleon was desirous of placing in the water 
with hisown hand. He wished all the children 
of Longwood to accompany him, that he might 
enjoy their happiness. ‘The little group, buoy- 
ant with hope and pleasure, were soon gathered 
around the Emperor whom they so dearly loved. 
The gloom of Longwood was relieved by this 
gleam of sunshine, as Napoleon, with his retinue 
of artless prattlers, went to the water and watch- 
ed the arrowy movements of the fishes in its 
crystal depths. 

A picture of his son had been placed in a box 
of books transmitted to him from Europe. Tears 
gushed into the eyes of Napoleon as he gazed 
upon it. The attendants, moved by this out- 
burst of parental love, stopped their work of 
opening the packages, and stood in an attitude of 
sympathy. “Dear boy!” exclaimed the Emper- 
or; “if he does not fall a victim to some political 
atrocity, he will not be unworthy of his father.” 

The annoyances and mental tortures to which 
the Emperor was exposed were innumerable. 
Las Cases was torn from him, and then his phy- 
sician, O'Meara. For a long time the Emperor 
was slowly sinking into the grave without any 
medical attendance, as he resolutely refused to 
see any agent of his insulting jailer, Sir Hud- 
son Lowe. 

In the year 1819 the British government con- 
sented that the friends of Napoleon should send 
to him from Europe another physician. On the 
19th of September of that year, Doctor Antom- 
marchi, who had been selected, arrived at St. 
Helena. ‘Two ecclesiastics accompanied Dr. 
Antommarchi, as Napoleon had expressed re- 
iterated and very earnest desires that the ordi- 
nances of religion might be ly administer- 
ed to his household at St. Helena. One of these, 
the Abbé Buonavita, was an aged prelate, who 
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had been chaplain to Napoleon’s mother at Elba, 
and also to the Princess Pauline at Rome. The 
other was a young man, the Abbé Vignali, who 
was also a physician, 

Sept. 22, 1819. Dr. Antommarchi had his first 
interview with Napoleon. He found him in bed, 
in a small, dark room, very meanly furnished. 
It was a quarter past two o’clock in the after- 
noon. The room was wo dark that when the 
Doctor first entered he could not see Napoleon. 
The Emperor perceiving this, in gentle tones re- 
quested him to approach. He questioned him 
very minutely respecting his parentage, his past 
history, his motives for consenting to come to 
such a miserable rock, and his medical educa- 
tion. Satisfied with his replies, the Emperor en- 
tered into a frank and touching conversation re- 
specting his friends in Europe. 

He then saw the two Abbés. At the close of 
a confiding and an affecting interview, the Em- 
peror said, in the tones of a man upon the verge 
of the grave: 

“We have been too long deprived of the or- 
dinances of religion not to be eager to enjoy 
them immediately, now that they are within our 
power. Hereafter we will have the communion 
service every Sabbath, and we will observe the 
sacred days recognized by the Concordat. I 
wish to establish at St. Helena the religious cer- 
emonies which are celebrated in France. On 
these occasions we will erect a movable altar in 
the dining-room. You, Mons. Abbé, are aged 
and infirm. I will select the hour which will 
be most convenient for you. You may offici- 


ate between nine and ten o’clock in the morn- 


” 


ing. 





In the evening the Emperor was alone with 
Count Montholon. The Count was not a relig- 
ious man. He has frankly said, ‘‘In the midst 
of camps I forgot religion.” Napoleon, with 
great joy, informed Montholon of his intention 
to attend mass the next day. He then uttered 
the following remarkable confession : 

“Upon the throne, surrounded by generals 
far from devout, yes, I will not deny it, I had 
too much regard for public opinion, and far too 
much timidity, and perhaps I did not dare to 
say aloud, ‘Zam a believer” I said, * Religion 
is a power—a political engine.’ But, even then, 
if any one had questioned me directly, I should 
have replied, ‘ Yes! Z am a Christian’ And 
if it had been necessary to confess my faith at 
the price of martyrdom, I should have found 
all my firmness. Yes! I should have endured 
it rather than deny my religion. But now that 
I am at St. Helena, why should I dissemble 
that which I believe at the bottom of my heart ? 
Here I live for myself. I wish for a priest, 
I desire the communion of the Lord’s Supper, 
and to confess what I believe. I will go to the 
mass. I will not force any one to accompany 
me there. But those who love me will follow 
me.” 

General Bertrand was an avowed unbeliever, 
and often displeased Napoleon by speaking dis- 
respectfully of sacred things. The Emperor 
was one day, about this time, conversing with 
him upon the subject of atheism. 

“Your spirit,” said he, “ is it the same as the 
spirit of the herdsman, whom you see in the 
valley below feeding his flocks? Is there not 
as great a distance between you and him, as 
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between a horse anda man? But how do you 
know this? You have never seen his spirit. 
No! the spirit of a beast has the endowment 
of being invisible. It has that privilege equally 
with the spirit of the most exalted genius. 
“But you have talked with the herdsman; 
you have examined his countenance ; you have 
questioned him, and his responses have told 
you what he is. You judge, then, the cause 
from the effects; and you judge correctly. Cer- 
tainly your reason, your intelligence, your facul- 
ties are vastly above those of the herdsman. 
Very well; I judge in the same way. Divine 
effects compel me to believe in a Divine Cause. 
Yes! there is a Divine Cause, a Sovereign Rea- 
son, an Infinite Being. That Cause is the cause 
of causes. That Reason is the reason creative of 
intelligence. There exists an Infinite Being, 
compared with whom you, General Bertrand, 
are but an atom; compared with whom I, Na- 
polecn, with all my genius, am truly nothing— 
a pure nothing; do you understand? I per- 
ceive him, God; I see him; have need of him; 
I believe in him. If you do not perceive him; 
if you do not believe in him; very well, so much 
the worse for you. But you will, General Ber- 
trand, yet believe in God. I can pardon many 
things; but I have a horror of an atheist and a 
materialist. Think you that I can have any 
sympathies in common with the man who does 
not believe in the existence of the soul? who 
believes that he is but a lump of clay, and who 


| wishes that I may also be like him, a lump of 
clay ?” 

General Montholon, after his return to Eu- 
rope, said to M. de Beauterne: 

“Yes; the Emperor was a Christian. With 
him faith was a natural, a fundamental princi- 
ple. The religious sentiment was immediately 
roused when in the slightest degree summoned 
by an exterior sensation or an incidental thought. 
When any thing cruel or irreligious presented 
itself, it seemed to do violence to his deepest 
feelings; he could not restrain himself. He 
protested, opposed, and was indignant. Such 
was his natural character. I have seen it, yes, 
I have seen it; and I, a man of camps, who 
had forgotten my religion—I confess it—who 
did not practice it, I at first was astonished ; but 
then I received thoughts and impressions which 
still continue with me the subjects of profound 
reflection. I have seen the Emperor religious, 
and I have said to myself, ‘He died a Christian, 
in the fear of God.’ I can not forget that old 
age is upon me, that I must soon die; and | 
wish to die like the Emperor. I do not doubt 
even that General Bertrand often recalls, as I 
do, the religious conversations and the death of 
the Emperor. The General, perhaps, may fin- 
ish his career like his master and his friend.”* 





* Sentiment de Napoleon sur le Christianisme: Conver- 
sations recneillies a Sainte Helene par M. le 
General Comte de Montholon, par M. le Chevalier de 
Beauterne, p. 21. 
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The conversation at St. Helena very fre-| Christianity and whatever other religion the 
quently turned upon the subject of religion. distance of infinity. 
One day Napoleon was speaking of the Divinity; ‘We can say to the authors of every other 
of Christ, General Bertrand said : | religion, ‘You are neither gods nor the agents 
“T can not conceive, Sire, how a great man | of the Deity. You are but missionaries of false- 
like you can believe that the Supreme Being | hood, moulded from the same clay with the rest 
ever exhibited himself to men under a human | of mortals. You are made with all the passions 
form, with a body, a face, mouth, and eyes. and vices inseparable from them. Your tem- 
Let Jesus be whatever you please—the highest ples and your priests proclaim yoyr origin.’ 
intelligence, the purest heart, the snost profoand | Such will be the judgment, the cry of conscience, 
legislator, and, in all respects, the most singular | of whoever examines the gods and the temples 
being who has ever existed. I grant it. Still | of paganism. 
he was simply a man, who taught his disciples, | “ Paganism was never accepted, as truth, by 
and deluded credulous people, as did Orpheus, | the wise men of Greece; neither by Socrates, 
Confucius, Brahma. Jesus caused himself to| Pythagoras, Plato, Anaxagoras, or Pericles. 
be adored, because his predecessors, Isis and | On the other side, the loftiest intellects, since 
Osiris, Jupiter and Juno, had proudly made | the advent of Christianity, have had faith, a 
themselves objects of worship. The ascendency | living faith, a practical faith, in the mysteries 
of Jesus over his time, was like the ascendency | and the doctrines of the gospel; not only Bos- 
of the gods and the heroes of fable. If Jesus| suet and Fenelon, who were preachers, but 
has impassioned and attached to his-chariot the Descartes and Newton, Leibnitz and Pascal, 
multitude—if he has revolutionized the world— | Corneille and Racine, Charlemagne and Louis 
I see in that only the power of genius, and the | XIV. 
action of a commanding spirit, which vanquishes “Paganism is the work of man. One can 
the world, as so many conquerors have done— | here read but our imbecility. What do these 
Alexander, Cesar, you, Sire, and Mohammed gods, so boastful, know more than other mor- 
with a sword.” tals ? these legislators, Greek or Roman, this 
Napoleon replied : Numa, this Lycurgus, these priests of India or 
“I know men, and [ tell you that Jesus | of Memphis, this Confucius, this Mohammed? 
Christ is not a man. Superficial minds see a} Absolutely nothing. They have made a perfect 
resemblance between Christ and the founders | chaos of morals. There is not one among them 
of empires and the gods of other religions. That | all who has said any thing new in reference to 
resemblance does not exist. There is between | our future destiny, to the soul, to the essence 
» Liss 


“ap 
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of God, to the creation. Enter the sanctuaries 
of paganism. You there find perfect chaos, a 
thousand contradictions, war between the gods, 
the immobility of sculpture, the division and the 
rending of unity, the parceling out of the divine 
attributes mutilated or denied in their essence, 
the sophisms of ignorance and presumption, pol- 
luted fétes, impurity and abomination adored, 
all sorts of corruption festering in the thick 
shades, with the rotten wood, the idol, and his 
priest. Does this honor God, or does it dis- 
honor him? Are these religions and these 
gods to be compared with Christianity ? 

“As for me, I say no. I summon entire 
Olympus to my tribunal. I judge the gods, but 
am far from prostrating myself before their vain 
images. The gods, the legislators of India and 
of China, of Rome and of Athens, have nothing 
which can overawe me. Not that I am unjust 
to them! No; I appreciate them, because I 
know their value. Undeniably princes, whose 
existence is fixed in the memory as an image 
of order and of power, as the ideal of force and 
beaaty, such prinees were no ordinary men. 

“T see in Lycurgus, Numa, and Mohammed 
only legislators, who, having the first rank in 
the State, have sought the best solution of the 
social problem ; but I see nothing there which 
reveals divinity. They themselves have never 
raised their pretensions so high. As for me, I 
recognize the gods and these great men as be- 
ings like myself. They have performed a lofty 
part in their times, as I have done. Nothing 
announces them divine. On the contrary, there 
are numerous resemblances between them and 
myself; foibles and ccrors which ally them to 
me and to humanity. 

“Tt is not so with Christ. Every thing in 
him astonishes me. His spirit overawes me, 
and his will confounds me. Between him and 
whoever else in the world there is no possible 
term of comparison. He is truly a being by 
himself. His ideas and his sentiments, the 
truths which he announces, his manner of con- 
vincing, are not explained either by human or- 
ganization or by the nature of things. 

“Tlis birth, and the history of his life; the 
profundity of his doctrine, which grapples the 
mightiest difficulties, and which is of those dif- 
ficulties the most admirable solution; his gos- 
pel, his apparition, his empire, his march across 
the ages and the realms—every thing is, for me, 
a prodigy, a mystery insoluble, which plunges 
me into a reverie from which I can not escape 
—a mystery which is there before my eyes—a 
mystery which I can neither deny nor explain: 
Here I see nothing human. 

“The nearer I approach, the more carefully 
I examine, every thing is above me—every thing 
remains grand, of a grandeur which overpowers. 
His religion is a revelation from an intelligence, 
which certainly is not that of man. There is 
there a profound originality, which has created 
a series of words and of maxims before un- 
known. Jesus borrowed nothing from our sci- 
ences, ‘ne can absolutely find nowhere, but 


|in him alone, the imitation or the example. ot 
| his life. He is not a philosopher, since he ad- 
| vances by miracles, and from the commence- 
;ment his disciples worshiped him. He per- 
| suades them far more by an appeal to the heart 
|than by any display of method and of logic. 
| Neither did he impose upon them any prelim- 
inary studies, or any knowledge of letters. All 
his religion consists in believing. 
| “In fact, the sciences and philosophy avail 
| nothing for salvation; and Jesus came into the 
| world to reveal the mysteries of heaven and the 
| laws of the spirit. Also, he has nothing to do 
| but with the soul, and to that alone he brings 
| his gospel. The soul is sufficient for him, as 
|he is sufficient for the soul. Before him the 
| soul was nothing. Matter and time were the 
masters of the world. At his voice every thing 
| returns to order. Science and philosophy be- 
| come secondary. The soul has reconquered its 
sovereignty. All the scholastic scaffolding falls, 
as an edifice ruined, before one single word— 
Faith. 
| What a master, and what a word, which 
| can effect such a revolution! With what au- 
| thority does he teach men to pray! He im- 


| poses his belief. And no one, thus far, has 


| been able to contradict him; first, because the 
| gospel contains the purest morality, and also 
| because the doctrine which it contains of ob- 
| scurity, is only the proclamation and the truth 


| of that which exists where no eye can see, and 
| no reason can penetrate. Who is the insensate 
who will say No to the intrepid voyager who re- 
counts the marvels of the icy peaks which he 
alone has had the boldness to visit? Christ is 
that bold voyager. One can doubtless remain 
incredulous. But no one can venture to say, 
| It ts not so. 
| _ “Moreover, consult the philosophers upon 
those mysterious questions which relate to the 
essence of man, and the essence of religion. 
| What is their response? Where is the man of 
| good sense who has ever learned any thing from 
| the system of metaphysics, ancient or modern, 
| which is not truly a vain and pompous ideology, 
without aay connection with our domestic life, 
with our passions? Unquestionably, with skill 
|in thinking, one can seize the key of the phi- 
losophy of Socrates and Plato. But to do this, 
it is necessary to be a metaphysician ; and more- 
over, with years of study, one must possess spe- 
cial aptitude. But good sense alone, the heart, 
an honest spirit, are sufficient to comprehend 
Christianity. 

“The Christian religion is neither ideology 
nor metaphysics, but a practical rule, which 
directs the actions of man, corrects him, coun- 
sels him, and assists him in all his conduct. 
The Bible contains a complete series of facts 
and of historical men, to explain time and eter- 
nity, such as'no other religion has to offer. If 
this is not the true religion, one is very excus- 
able in being deceived; for every thing in it is 
grand and worthy of God. I search in vein in 
history to find the similar to Jesus Christ, or 
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any thing which can approach the gospel. Nei- 
ther history, nor humanity, nor the ages, nor 
nature offer me any thing with which I am able 
to compare it or to explain it. Here every thing 
is extraordinary. - The more I consider the gos- 


pel, the more I am assured that there is nothing | 


there which is not beyond the march of events, 
and above the human mind. Even the impious 
themselves have never dared to deny the sub- 
limity of the gospel, which inspires them with 
a sort of compulsory veneration. What happi- 
ness that book procures for those who believe 
it! What marvels those admire there who re- 
flect upon it! 

‘ All the words there are imbedded and join- 
ed one upon another, like the stones of an edi- 
tice. The spirit which binds these words to- 
gether is a divine cement, which now reveals 
the sense, and again vails it from the mind. 
Each phrase has a sense complete, which traces 
the perfection of unity und the profundity of 
the whole. Book unique, where the mind finds 
a moral beauty before unknown, and an idea of 
the Supreme superior even to that which crea- 
tion suggests. Who, but God, could produce 
that type, that idea of perfection, equally ex- 
clusive and original ? 

“Christ, having but a few weak disciples, 
was condemned to death. He died the object 


of the wrath of the Jewish priests, and of the 
contempt of the nation, and abandoned and de- 


nied by his own disciples. 

“They are about to take me, and to crucify 
me, said he. I shall be abandoned of all the 
world. My chief disciple will deny me at the 
commencement of my punishment. I shall be 
left to the wicked. But then, divine justice 
being satisfied, original sin being expiated by 
my sufferings, the bond of man to God will be 
renewed, and my death will be the life of my 
disciples. Then they will be more strong with- 
out me than with me; for they will see me rise 
again. I shall ascend to the skies; and I shall 
send to them, from heaven, a Spirit who will 
instruct them. The spirit of the cross will en- 
able them to understand my gospel. In fine, 
they will believe it; they will preach it; and 
they will convert the world. 

“ And this strange promise, so aptly called 
by Paul the ‘foolishness of the cross,’ this pre- 
diction of one miserably crucified, is literally 
accomplished. And the mode of the accom- 
plishment is perhaps more prodigious than the 
promise. 

“Tt is not a day, nor a battle which has 
decided it. Is it the lifetime of aman? No! 
It is a war, a long combat of three hundred 
years, commenced by the apostles and continued 
by their successors and by succeeding genera- 
tions of Christians. In this conflict all the 
kings and all the forces of the earth were ar- 
rayed on one side. Upon the other I see no 
army, but a mysterious energy; individuals 
scattered here and there, in all parts of the 
globe, having no other rallying sign than a com- 
mon faith in the mysteries of the cross. 





“What a mysterious symbol! the instrument 
of the punishment of the Man-God. His 
disciples were armed with it. ‘The Christ, 
they said, ‘God has died for the salvation of 
men.’ What a strife, what a tempest these 
simple words have raised around the humble 
standard of the punishment of the Man-God! 
On the one side, we see rage and all the furies 
of hatred and violence. On the other, there is 
gentleness, moral courage, infinite resignation. 
For three hundred years spirit struggled against 
the brutality of sense, conscience against des- 
potism, the soul against the body, virtue against 
all the vices. The blood of Christians flowed 
in-torrents. They died kissing the hand which 
slew them. The soul alone protested, while 
the body surrendered itself to all tortures. 
Every where Christians fell, and every where 
they triumphed. 

“You speak of Cesar, of Alexander ; of their 
conquests, and of the enthusiasm which they 
enkindled in the hearts of their soldiers. But 
can you conceive of a dead man making con- 
quests, with an army faithful and entirely de- 
voted to his memory. My armies have for- 
gotten me, even while living, as the Cartha- 
ginian army forgot Hannibal. Such is our 
power! A single battle lost crushes us, and 
adversity scatters our friends. 

“Can you conceive of Caesar as the eternal 
emperor of the Roman senate, and from the 
depths of his mausoleum governing the empire, 
watching over the destinies of Rome? Such is 
the history of the invasion and conquest of the 
world by Christianity. Such is the power of 
the God of the Christians ; and such is the per- 
petual miracle of the progress of the faith and 
of the governmentof His church. Nations pass 
away, thrones crumble, but the church remains. 
What is then the power which has protected 
this church, thus assailed by the furious billows 
of rage and the hostility of ages? Whose is 
the arm which, for eighteen hundred years, has 
protected the church from so many storms 
which have threatened to engulf it? 

“ Alexander, Cesar, Charlemagne, and my- 
self founded empires. But upon what did we 
rest the creations of our genius? Upon /orce. 
Jesus Christ alone founded his empire upon 
dove; and at this hour millions of men would 
die for him. 

“In every other existence but that of Christ, 
how many imperfections? Where is the char- 
acter which has not yielded, vanquished by ob- 
stacles? Where is the individual who has 
never been governed by circumstances or places, 
who has never succumbed to the influence of 
the times, who has never compounded with 
any customs or passions? From the first day 
to the last he is the same, always the same; 
majestic and simple, infinitely firm and infi- 
nitely gentle. 

“Truth should embrace the universe. Such 
is Christianity, the only religion which destroys 
sectional prejudice, the only one which pro- 
claims the unity and the absolute brotherhood 
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of the whole human family, the only one which 
is purely spiritual; in fine, the only one which 
assigns to all, without distinction, for a true 
country, the bosom of the Creator,God. Christ 
proved that he was the son of the Eternal, by 
his disregard of time. All his doctrines signify 
one only, and the same thing, Eternity. 

“Tt is true that Christ proposes to our faith 
a series of mysteries. He commands, with au- 
thority, that we should believe them, giving no 
other reason than those tremendous words, ‘ J 
an God.” He declares it. What an abyss he 
creates, by that declaration, between himself 
and all the fabricators of religion. What au- 
dacity, what sacrilege, what blasphemy, if. it 
were not true! I say more; the universal 
triumph of an affirmation of that kind, if the 
triumph were not really that of God himself, 
would be a plausible excuse, and the proof of 
atheism. 

* Moreover, in propounding mysteries Christ 
is harmonious with nature, which is profoundly 
mysterious. From whence do I come? whither 
do I go? whoamI? Human life is a mystery 
in its origin, its organization, and its end. In 
man and out of man, in nature, every thing is 
mysterious. And can one wish that religion 
should not be mysterious? The creation and 
the destiny of the world are an unfathomable 
abyss, as also is the creation and the destiny of 
each individual. Christianity at least does not 
evade these great questions. It meets them 
boldly. And our doctrines are a solution of 
them for every one who believes. 

“The gospel possesses a secret virtue, a mys- 
terious efficacy, a warmth which penetrates and 
soothes the heart. One finds, in meditating 
upon it, that which one experiences in con- 
templating the heavens. The gospel is not a 
book; it is a living being, with an action, a 
power, which invades every thing which opposes 
its extension. Behold it upon this table, this 
book surpassing all others (here the Emperor 
deferentially placed his hand upon it); I never 
omit to read it, and every day with the same 
pleasure. 

“ Nowhere is to be found such a series of 
beautiful ideas, admirable moral maxims, which 
pass before us like the battalions of a celestial 
army, and which produce in our soul the same 
emotion which one experiences in contemplat- 
ing the infinite expanse of the skies, resplen- 
dent in a summer’s night, with all the brilliance 
of the stars. Not only is our mind absorbed, it 
is controlled, and the soul can never go astray 
with this book for its guide. Once master of 
our spirit, the faithful gospel loves us. God 
even is our friend, our father, and truly our 
God. The mother has no greater care for the 
infant whom she nurses. 

“What a proof of the divinity of Christ! 
With an empire so absolute, he has but one 
single end, the spiritual melioration of individ- 
uals, the purity of conscience, the union to that 
which is true, the holiness of the soul. 

“Christ speaks, and at once generations be- 
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come his by stricter, closer ties than those of 
blood; by the most sacred, the most indissolu- 
ble of all unions. He lights up the flame of a 
love which consumes self-love, which prevails 
over every other love. The founders of other 
religions never conceived of this mystical love, 
which is the essence of Christianity, and is beau- 
tifully called charity. In every attempt to effect 
this thing, namely, to make himself beloved, man 
deeply feels his own impotence. So that Christ’s 
greatest miracle undoubtedly is, the reign of 
charity. 

“IT have so inspired multitudes that they 
would die for me. God forbid that I should 
form any comparison between the enthusiasm 
of the soldier and Christian charity, which are 
are as unlike as their cause. 

“But, after all, my presence was necessary ; 
the lightning of my eye, my voice, a word from 
me; then the sacred fire was kindled in their 
hearts. I do indeed possess the secret of this 
magical power, which lifts the soul, but I could 
never impart it to any one. None of my gen- 
erals ever learnt it from me. Nor have I the 
means of perpetuating my name and love for 
me, in the hearts of men, and to effect these 
things without physical means. 

“Now that I am at St. Helena; now that I 
am alone chained upon this rock, who fights 
and wins empires for me? who are the court- 
iers of my misfortune? who thinks of me? who 
makes efforts for me in Europe? where are 
my friends? Yes, two or three, whom your 
fidelity immortalizes, you share, you console 
my exile.” 

Here the voice of the Emperor trembled with 
emotion, and for a moment he was silent. He 
then continued : 

“Yes, our life once shone with all the brili- 
iance of the diadem and the throne; and yours, 
Bertrand, reflected that splendor, as the dome 
of the Invalides, gilt by us, reflects the rays of 
the sun. But disasters came; the gold gradu- 
ally became dim. The rain of misfortune and 
outrage with which I am daily deluged has ef- 
faced all the brightness. We are mere lead 
now, General Bertrand, and soon I shall be in 
my grave. 

“Such is the fate of great men! So it was 
with Cesar and Alexander. And I, too, am 
forgotten. And the name of a conqueror and 
an emperor is a college theme! Our exploits 
are tasks given to pupils by their tutor, who sit 
in judgment upon us, awarding us censure or 
praise. And mark what is soon to become of 
me; assassinated by the English oligarchy, I 
die before my time; and my dead body, too, 
must return to the earth, to become food for 
worms. Behold the destiny, near at hand, of 
him who has been called the great Napoleon. 
What an abyss between my deep misery and 
the eternal reign of Christ, which is proclaimed, 
loved, adored, and which is extending over all 
the earth. Is this to die? Is it not rather to 
live? The death of Christ! It is the death of 
God.” 
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For a moment the Emperor was silent. 
General Bertrand made no reply, he solemnly 
added, “ If you do not perceive that Jesus Christ 
is God, very well, then I did wrong to make you 
a general.” 

During the spring months of the year 1821, 
the Emperor, whose health had been long de- 


clining, was evidently approaching death. The 
British government had now finished a more 
comfortable residence for Napoleon than the old 
house at Longwood; but he was too feeble to 
bear the fatigue and exposure of removal, and 
it was never occupied by him. © A brief journal 


As | 


In the morning General Bertrand read to 
him from an English journal. He happened to 
fall upon a very atrocious libel against Caulain- 
court and Savary, as being peculiar culprits in 


| what the English called the assassination of the 


will record the pathetic scenes of his last days. | 


April 24, “The Emperor,” says Montholon, 
“has again spoken to me of his will. 
agination is unceasingly employed in seeking to 
find resources from which to gratify his liber- 
ality. Each day brings to his mind the remem- 


His im- | 


brance of some other old servant whom he 


would wish to remunerate.” 
April 25. The Emperor slept quietly most of 
the night. Count Montholon sat at his bedside. 


At 4 o'clock in the morning, Napoleon started | 
up and exclaimed, in dreamy delirium, “I have | 


just seen my good Josephine. She disappeared 


at the moment when I was about to take lier in | 


my arms. She was seated there. It seemed 


to me that I had seen her yesterday evening. | 


She is not changed. She is still :he same, full 
of devotion to me. She told me that we were 
about to see each other again, never more to part. 


o” 


Did you see her? 


He soon again fell asleep. | tended to have pardoned him. 


Duke d’Enghien. The magnanimity of Napo- 
leon revolted at the idea of allowing the odium 
of any of the unpopular acts of his reign to be 
laid upon his friends. “This is shameful,” said 
the Emperor, and then, turning to Montholon, 
he added, “bring me my will.” Without say- 
ing another word he opened the will and inter- 
lined the following declaration : 

“T caused the Duke d’Enghein to be arrested 
and tried, because that step was essential to the 
safety, interest, and honor of the French peo- 
ple, when the Count d’Artois was maintaining, 
by his own confession, sixty assassins at Paris. 
Under similar circumstances I would act in the 
same way.” 

Having written these few lines, without add- 
ing a word he handed back the will to Montho- 
lon. There is something very remarkable in 
this declaration. In the first place, Napoleon 
solemnly assumes all the responsibility of the 
act. He takes upon himself whatever may be 
attached to it which is blameworthy. In the 
second place, he is very accurate in his state- 
ment, He says, “I caused the Duke d’Enghien 
to be arrested and tried.” The evidence is very 
conclusive that Napoleon, notwithstanding the 
undeniable proof of the treason of the Duke, in- 
His execution 
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Napoleon deeply deplored. He, however, would 
ask for no abatement of censure on that score, 
but held himself answerable for the acts which 
occurred under his reign. ‘The Emperor then 
dictated the letter which was to announce his 
death to Sir Hudson Lowe. 

April 28. The prostration of the Emperor 
was extreme. He spoke of his approaching dis- 
solution with great composure. ‘After my 
death,” said he, “which can not be far distant, 
I desire that you will open my body. I insist 
also that you promise that no English medical 
man shall touch me. If, however, the assist- 
ance of one should be indispensable, Doctor 
Arnott is the only one whom you have permis- 
sion to employ. I further desire that you will 
take my heart, put it in spirits of wine, and 
carry it to Parma to my dear Maria Louisa. 
You will tell her that I tenderly loved her, that 
I never ceased to love her. You will relate to 
her all you have seen, and every particular re- 
specting my situation and death. I particularly 
recommend to you carefully to examine my 
stomach, and to make a precise and detailed 
report of the state in which you may find it; 
which report you will give to my son. The 
vomitings which succeed each other, almost 
without interruption, lead me to suppose that 
the stomach is, of all my organs, the most dis- 
eased. I am inclined to believe that it is at- 
tacked with the same disorder that killed my 
father, I mean a scirrhosis in the pylorus. I 
began to suspect that such was the case as soon 


as I saw the frequency and obstinate recurrence 
of the vomitings. I beg that you will be very 
particular in your examination, that, when you 
see my son, you may be able te communicate 
your observations to him, and point out to him 
the most proper medicines to use. When I am 
no more you will go to Rome. You will see my 
mother and my family, and will relate to them 
all you have observed concerning my situation, 
my disorder, and my death, upon this dreary 
and miserable rock. You will tell them that 
the great Napoleon expired in the most deplor- 
able state, deprived of every thing, abandoned 
to himself and to his glory, and that he be- 
queathed, with his dying breath, to all the reign- 
ing families of Europe, the horror and oppro- 
brium of his last moments.” 

From this effort he soon sank down in com- 
plete exhaustion, and deliriously murmured 
broken and incoherent sentences. 

April 29, The Emperor passed.a very rest- 
less night, suffering from a raging fever. Be- 
ing unable to sleep, at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing he requested Montholon to bring a table to 
his bedside; and then occupied himself, for a 
couple of hours, in dictating two projects, one 
on the destination of the palace of Versailles, 
and the other on the organization of the Na- 
tional Guard for the defense of Paris. ‘“ As- 
tonishment,” says Montholon, “has often been 
felt at the great faculties of the Emperor, which 
permitted him, on the eve of,.or the day afte: 
a battle, which was either about to decide, o1 
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had decided the fate of a throne, to sign de- 
crees, and occupy himself with matters purely 
administrative. But these facts are far inferior 
to the one which we here attest. But five days 
later, all that remained of this sublime genius 
was a corpse. And yet his thoughts were still 
constantly directed toward the happiness and 
future prospects of France.” 

When Dr. Antommarchi came in, he found the 
Emperor, though manifestly fast sinking, calm 
and rational. Napoleon spoke again of the can- 
cer in the stomach, with which he had supposed 
that he was afflicted, and said to the Doctor, 

“T recommend to you once more to examine 
my pylorus with the greatest care. Write down 





your observations, and deliver them to my son. 


I wish, at least, to preserve him from the dis- | 
| my poor Chinese,” said he, “do not let them be 


ease.” 


Antommarchi suggested the substitution of a | 


blister for the plaster which he had applied to 
the epigastric region. ‘Since you wish it,” said 
the Emperor, “be it so. 
least benefit from it. 


Apply, therefore, the blister.” 
The feverish state of his stomach induced him 
to drink much cold water. With characteristic 


gratitude he exclaimed, “If fate had decreed 
that I should recover, I would erect a monument | 


upon the spot where the water flows, and would 


crown the fountain, in testimony of the relief 
which it has afforded me. If. die, and my body, 
proscribed as my person has been, should be de- 
nied a little earth, I desire that my remains may 
be deposited ‘in the cathedral of Ajaccio, in Cor- 


sica. 
rest where I was born, let me be buried near the 
limpid stream of this pure water.” 

May 2. The Emperor was in a raging fever 
during the night, and quite delirious. His wan- 
dering spirit retraced the scenes of the past, vis- 
ited again his beloved France, hovered affection- 
ately over his idolized son, and held familiar 
converse with the companions of his toil and his 
glory. Again the lurid storm of war beat upon 
his disturbed fancy, as his unrelenting assailants 
combined anew for his destruction. Wildly he 
exclaimed, “ Steingel, Dessaix, Massena! Ah! 
victory is declaring. Run, hasten, press the 
charge! They are ours!” Suddenly collecting 
his strength, in his eagerness he sprang from the 
Led; but his limbs failed him, and he fell pros- 
trate upon the floor. 

At nine o'clock in the morning the fever | 
abated, and reason returned to her throne. Call- 
ing the Doctor to his bedside, he said to him | 
earnestly, “‘Recollect what I have directed you | 
to do after my death. Proceed very carefully | 
to the anatomical examination of my stomach.- 
I wish it, that I may save my son from this cruel 
disease. You will see him, Doctor, and you will | 
point out to him what is best to be done, and | 
will save him from the cruel sufferings I now ex- 
perience. This is the last service I ask of you.” 

At noon the violence of the disease returned, | 


And if it should not be permitted me to | 


and Napoleon, looking steadfastly and silently 
upon the Doctor for a few moments, said, “ Doc- 
tor, I am very ill. I feel that I am going to die.” 
He immediately sank away into insensibility. 
All the inmates of Longwood were unremitting 
in their attentions to the beloved sufferer. He 
was to them all, from the highest to the lowest, 
a father whom they almost adored. The zeal 
and solicitude they manifested deeply moved 
the sensibilities of the Emperor. He spoke to 
them in grateful words, and remembered them 
all in his will. 

As he recovered from this insensibility he 
spoke faintly to his companions, enjoining it 
upon them to be particularly careful in attend- 
ing to the comforts of the humbler members of 
his household after he should be gone. “And 


Let them have a few scores of Na- 
I must take leave of them also.” It 


forgotten. 
poleons. 


| is refreshing to meet such recognitions of the 
Not that I expect the | 
But my end is approach- | 
ing, and I am desirous of showing, by my resig- | 
nation, my gratitude for your care and attention. | 


brotherhood of man. 

May 3. At two o'clock in the afternoon the 
Emperor revived for a moment, and said to those 
who were appointed the executors of his will, 
and who were at his bedside, 

“T am about to die, and you are to return to 
Europe. You have shared my exile. You will 
be faithful to my memory. I have sanctioned 
all good principles, and have infused them into 
my laws and my acts. I have not omitted a 
single one. Unfortunately, however, the cir- 
cumstances in which I was placed were arduous, 
and I was obliged to act with severity, and to 
postpone the execution of my plans. Our re- 
verses occurred. I could not unbend the bow ; 
and France has been deprived of the liberal in- 
stitutions which I intended to give her. She 
judges me with indulgence. She feels grateful 
for my intentions. She cherishes my name and 
my victories. Imitate herexample. Be faith- 
ful to the opinions we have defended, and to the 
glory we have acquired. Any other course can 
only lead to shame and confusion.” 

He then sent for the Abbé Vignali. A mov- 
able altar was placed at the Emperor's bedside. 
All retired except the Abbé. Napoleon then, 
in silence and solitude, upon his dying bed, re- 
ceived the sacrament of the Lord’s. Supper. 
After the solemn ordinance Count Montholon 
returned to the room. The tranquil tones of 
the Emperor's voicg, and the placid expression 
of his countenance, indicated the serenity of his 
spirit. He conversed a few moments upon re- 
ligious subjects, and peacefully fell asleep. As 
he awoke in the morning he said to his valet, 
“Open the window, Marchand; open it wide, 
that I may breathe the air, the good air, which 
the good God has made.” 

May 5. The night of the 4th of May, dark, 
cheerless, and tempestuous, enveloped St. Hel- 
ena in even unwonted gloom. The rain fell in 
torrents. A tornado of frightful violence swept 
the bleak rocks. Every tree which Napoleon 
had cherished was torn up by the roots, and laid 
prostrate in the mud. The dying Emperor, 
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NAPOLEON RECEIVING THE SACRAMENT OF THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


unconscious of every thing which was passing 
around him, tossed restlessly upon his pillow. 
And now occurred the most affecting scene 
which had yet been witaessed in this chamber 
of suffering. 


friend, now insensible, and breathing heavily in 
death. 
a month. 


been accustomed to contemplate them with so 
much benignity and affection, they for a moment 
gazed upon the pallid and emaciate features with 
hesitation and terror. Then, with flooded eyes 
and loud sobbings, they rushed to the bedside, 
seized the hands of the Emperor, and covered 
them with kisses and with tears. 

All present were overpowtred with emotion, 
and the heavy breathing of the dying was drown- 
ed in the irrepressible lamentations of the mourn- 
ers. Young Napoleon Bertrand was so overcome 
by the heart-rending scene that he fainted, and 
fell senseless upon the floor. In the midst of 
this death-drama one of the servants, who had 
been sick for forty-eight days, rose from his bed, 
and emaciate, pallid, delirious, and with disor- 
dered dress, entered the room. In fevered 
dreams he imagined that the Emperor was in 
trouble, and had called to him for help. The 
delirious and dying servant stood tottering by 


the side of his delirious and dying master, wild- | 


The children of the family were 
introduced, to look, for the last time, upon their | 


They had not seen him for more than | 
Shocked at the change which had | 
taken place in that countenance, which had ever | 





ly exclaiming, “I will not leave the Emperor, 
I will fight and perish with him !” 

The dying hours lingered slowly away, during 
which inarticulate murmurs were occasionally 
heard from the lips of the illustrious sufferer. 
“Twice I thought,” says Montholon, “that I 
distinguished the unconnected words, ‘ France— 
army—head of the army— Josephine. This was 
at six o'clock in the morning. During the rest 
of the day, until six o’clock in the evening, he 
was lying upon his back, with his right hand 
out of the bed, and his eyes fixed, seemingly ab- 
sorbed in deep meditation, and without any ap- 
pearance of suffering. A pleasant and placid 
expression was spread over his features, as if 
he were sweetly sleeping. 

A dark and tempestuous night succeeded the 
stormy day. The gale, with increasing fury, 
swept the ocean and the black rocks, and wailed 
as mournful a dirge as could fall on mortal ears. 
The very island seemed to shake before the gi- 
gantic billows, hurled against its craggy cliffs by 
the spirit of the storm. In the midnight dark- 
ness of that terrific elemental war the spirit of 
Napoleon passed the earthly vail, and entered 
the dread unknown. 

* Tsle of Elba— Napoleon,” were the last words 
of the gentle and loving Josephine. “ France — 
the army—. Josephine,” were the last images which 
lingered in the heart, and the last words which 
trembled upon the lips of the dying Emperor. 
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Napoleon had earnestly expressed the wish After a very careful post mortem examination 
that his body might be buried on the banks of | the body was prepared for its burial. The valet 
the Seine, in the midst of the French people de chambre dressed the Emperor, as he was 
whom he loved so well. But if that privilege usually dressed in lifey with white waistcoat and 
were denied -his remains, he prayed that his breeches, black cravat, long boots, and cocked 

; body might be taken to his native island, and hat. He was thus placed upon the bed, in his 
deposited in the tomb of his father at Ajaccio. | small bedroom, which was shrouded in black. 
“But if the English government declined also | The cloak which Napoleon had wort at Marengo 
that request, he entreated his ‘friends to bury | was spread over his feet. A silver crucifix was 
him in a secluded spot, which he had selected, | placed upon his chest. Behind his head was 
at St. Helena, beneath a weeping willow, which | an altar, where the Abbé Vignali stood, reciting 
overshadowed the limpid spring from which Na- | the prayers of the church. 
poleon had received so many refreshing draughts, Napoleon had won the respect and affection 
of cold water. With his glowing affections he | of all the inhabitants of that bleak rock. There 
loved this spring as if it had been his personal | was no one at St. Helena, save Sir Hudson 
friend. | Lowe, who did not speak in his favor. Rapidly 

Application was immediately made to Sir! the tidings of his death spread to every indi- 
Hudson Lowe for permission to remove the re- | vidual. An immense crowd was soon assem- 
mains to Europe. He informed the friends of | bled at Longwood. During the afternoon of 
Napoleon that the orders of his government | the 6th, and the whole of the 7th, an unending 
were imperative, that the body of Napoleon was | procession passed slowly and solemnly through 
to remain at St. Helena. He, however, gave the room, gazing in silent and religious awe 
the assurance that it was quite a matter of in- upon the lifeless remains. Even Sir Hudson 
difference to him in what part of the island | Lowe said, in this sad hour, “ He was England's 
Napoleon Was buried. They entreated him al- | greatest enemy, and mine too, bui I forgive him.” 
most with tears, for permission to take the body | The morning of the 8th of May dawned with 
home to his relatives and friends. But Sir} unusual brilliance. A perfect calm had suc- 
Hudson Lowe, obedient to the requisitions of | ceeded the storm, and not a cloud obscured the 
his government, was necessarily inexorable. | brightness of the sun. At an early hour all the 


He could not consent, notwithstanding the 
most affecting supplications and entreaties on 
the part of Madame Bertrand, to allow even 
the stomach and the heart to be removed. 





inhabitants of the island were directing their 
steps toward Longwood, to pay their last tribute 
of respect to the remains of the Emperor. At 
half past twelve o’clock the grenadiers placed 
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THE GRAVE OF NAPOLEON. 


the coffin upon the hearse. 
was drawn by four horses, richly caparisoned, 
and each led by a groom. The faded cloak he 
wore at Marengo was his fitting shroud. Four 
of his devoted friends held the corners of the 
pall. Twelve grenadiers walked by the side of 
the hearse, to carry the coffin, where the bad 
condition of the path along the crags prevented 
the wheels from advancing. The Emperor’s 
horse, caparisoned in black, was led by a groom. 

The household of Longwood, dressed in deep 
mourning, followed sadly behind, weeping, with 
heart-rending grief, as children at the grave of 
a father. Next after them came the Admiral 
and the Governor, on horseback, accompanied 
by the officers of the staff. In long procession 
the inhabitants of the island, men, women, and 
children, reverently joined the funeral train. 
The garrison, two thousand five hundred in 
number, which had been stationed upon the 
island to guard the Emperor, lined the whole 
of the left side of the road from Longwood 
nearly to the grave. Bands of music, at ap- 
pointed intervals, breathed their requiems over 
the crags bathed in the silent sunlight. As the 
procession passed along, the soldiers, two by two, 
fell into the line, and with reversed arms solemn- 
ly paced the dead march to the grave. The 
roar of the ocean was hushed. Not a leaf 
trembled upon the gum-wood trees. And nota 





The funeral car ' sound, save the death dirge, fell upon the listen. 


ing ear, as the burial train moved slowly amidst 
the blackened crags. The whole career of 
Napoleon constitutes the wildest romance which 
imagination can conceive. But no events dur- 
ing that wondrous history are more touching 
and sublime than his death and burial on this 
lone, barren isle. 

At length the hearse stopped. Huge blocks 
of blackened lava, precipices, and towering crags 
obstructed the further adv:nce of the wheels. 
Twelve grenadiers with difficulty took upon 
their shoulders the remains, in the heavy triple 
coffin of tin, lead, and mahogany, and carried 
them along a narrow path, which had been con- 
structed on the side of the rugged mountain, to 
the place of burial. The booming of minute 
guns, from the Admiral’s ship in the harbor, 
reverberated from pinnacle to pinnacle of this 
gloomy rock, adding invonceivabie sublimity to 
the scene. Every heart was vanquished by 
uncontrollable emotion. The coffin was placed 
on the verge of the grave. The Abbé Vignali 
recited the burial service. As the body was 
then lowered to its resting place, three successive 
volleys from a battery of fifteen cannon dis- 
charged over the grave, resounded in thunder 
peals along the crags of St. Helena. This was 
responded to by a simultaneous discharge from 
the ships in the harbor and every fort upon the 
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island. The grave was then filled in, carefully 
closed with masonry, and a guard of honor 
placed over it. 

The officers of the Emperor, upon the day of 
his death, had ordered a stone to be prepared, 
to rest upon his grave, with this simple inscrip- 
tion: 

NAPOLEON. 
BORN AT AJACCIO 
The 15th of August, 1769. 
DIED AT ST, HELENA 
The 5th of May, 1821. 


The graver had already cut the inscription, 


when Sir Hudson Lowe informed them that the | 


orders of the British government were impera- 
tive ; that no inseription could be allowed upon 
the tomb, but simply the words General Bona- 
parte. It was acruel insult, thus to pursue their 
victim even into the grave. Remonstrances 
were unavailing. The French gentlémen at 
last obtained the poor boon of having a stone 
cover the grave without any inscription what- 
ever. The willows which overhung the tomb 
were immediately stripped of their foliage, as 
every individual wished to carry away some 
souvenir of the most extraordinary man this 
world has ever known. 

On the 27th of May the household of Napo- 
leon sadly embarked for Europe. The day be- 
fore their departure they went in a body to the 
tomb of the Emperor, and covered it with 
flowers and bathed it with their tears. They 
then embarked on board an English ship, and 
waved a last adieu to that dreary rock, where 
they had endured five ‘and a half years of exile 
and of woe; but where they had also won the 
homage of the world by their devotion to great- 
ness and goodness in adversity. 

One of their number, Sergeant Hubert, in the 
enthusiasm of his deathless devotion, refused 
to abandon even the grave of his Emperor. 
For nineteen years he continued at St. Helena, 
daily guarding the solitary tomb. And when, 
at the united voice of France, that tomb gave 
up its sacred relics, and they were removed to 
repose upon the banks of the Seine, beneath 
the dome of the Invalides, among the people he 
had loved so well, this faithful servant followed 
them to their final resting-place. Napoleon 
now sleeps in the bosom of France, enthroned, 
as monarch was never enthroned before, in the 
hearts of his countrymen. France has reared 
for him a mausoleum which is a nation’s pride. 
Through all coming ages, travelers from all 
lands will, with religious awe, visit the tomb 
of Napoleon. The voice of obloquy is fast 
dying away, and will soon be hushed forever. 





THE DEAD SEA, SODOM, AND GO- 
MORRAH. 
HE interest we take in the Holy Land never 
dies. Over and over again we read with 
pleasure descriptions of Mount Olivet, Jerusa- 
lem, and Genesareth, the hallowed birth-place 
at Bethlehem, and the time-honored remains 
of the people of Judah. Fashion and acci- 








dent stimulate or discourage our researches 
into the antiquities of other classic sites; but 
travels in Judea. are always welcome. “T'was 
the same fifteen centuries ago. No common 
feeling urged the journey commemorated in the 
old “ Pilgrims’ progress from Bordeaux to Jeru- 
salem,” in the fourth century; no ordinary mo- 
tive provoked the crusades. It has been con- 
sidered proper, in modern times, to sneer at 


| those great enterprises, to talk of them as the 
| fruit of barbarous superstition, and to weigh 
| their merits in the same scale as we would the 


Japan expedition or the war with Mexico. 
There may possibly be some error in this off- 
hand way of dealing with the past. We, who 
think lightly of the Bouillons and Coeur de Lion, 
may profitably compare their spirit and their 
aims with our own, and set down, if we can, 
wherein the difference between us lies. It was 
no doubt a very uncivilized mode of proving 
their affection for the birth-place of Christianity 
to carry fire and sword into the Saracen homes ; 
but we must remember that they had no travel- 
ers to traverse Palestine from Samaria to Moab, 
no books to describe the condition of the Holy 
Land, no records of what man was doing with 
the spot God had chosen for his own people and 
for the Redeemer’s birth-place. If we can fancy 
such achange in the world’s face as would exclude 
us from the shores of the Holy Land, and close 
the entrance of the sacred cities to the people of 
Christendom, such events as the preaching of'a 
new Peter the Hermit, and the equipment of f. esh 
armies of crusaders, would by no means seein 
impossible. As matters now stand, we need no 
such ebullitions of Christian zeal. We know 
far more about the land of the Jews than the 
degraded Arabs who hold it: year after year, 
our learned men and our zealous missionaries 
wander over its deserted plains, and bring home 
rich harvests of historic and legendary lore. Of 
late years, the passion for Eastern travel has in- 
creased more than ever. All the great authors 
have pined for a pilgrimage to Jerusalem; our 
libraries swell with hot-pressed volumes on new 
discoveries in the land of Canaan, Samaria, and 
Judea. It is possible, as Lamennais and many 
famous preachers in our own country assure us, 
that we are growing indifferent to the essentials 
of religion ; but most assuredly, our attachment 
for the historic associations of Christianity was 
never more lively or universal. 

A former number of this Magazine contained 
a sketch of the Dead Séa from the pen of one 
of our most esteemed contributors. At that 
time, our information on the subject was derived 
from the travels of Irby and Mangles, and’ the 
works of Burckhardt, Robinson, and Lynch. 
The former, enterprising and zealous explorers, 
had penetrated as far as Kerak, in the land 
of Moab. Burckhardt, a missionary sent out 
from Lendon, traversed the whole of the valley 
through which the Jordan and the Dead Sea 
flow. The Rev. Dr. Robinson, whom we are 
proud to call our countryman, extended his 
explorations still further; and though his con- 
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clusions do not always coincide with those of 
later travelers—as, for instance, in the location 
of Zoar, which he placed on the eastern shore 
of the Dead Sea—his observations are always 
worthy of respect. Finally, Lieutenant Lynch, 
of the United States Navy, made his expedition 
through the Dead Sea in 1847 and 1848, and 
not only described the character of that lake with 
fidelity, but added much to our knowledge of the 
interesting sites on its shores. 

We have now another student and explorer 
in the field—Félicien de Saulcy, a Frenchman, 
and a member of the Institute. This gentleman 
has long been favorably known as one of the 
first Orientalists and Archzologists of France. 
An antiquary and a philosopher of more than 
average attainments, his private fortune en- 
abled him to gratify his tastes without inter- 
ruption from bifiness cares. Bereaved, in July, 
1850, of his wife, to whom he was tenderly at- 
tached, he resolved to exchange the painful 
scenes by which he was surrounded for others 
less fraught with melancholy suggestions; and 
with this view, he undertook a journey to the 
Holy Land. He was eminently fitted to be a 
useful traveler. His mind was well stored with 
information, and his heart was deeply imbued 
with the cardinal truths of the Christian relig- 
ion. To these advantages he added others 
scarcely less valuable for such a task—great 
powers of endurance, unquestionable courage, 
and practical common sense. On his first ap- 
plication, the French government conferred 

. uyon him the title of Chargé d’une mission scien- 
tifique; and he had as little difficulty in finding 
a few trusty friends, imbued with the same 
ideas and full of the same hopes as himself, to 
accompany him on his pilgrimage. A learned 
and pious Abbé, a few accomplished youths, 
whose passion for natural history was likely to 
be gratified on such a journey; these, with M. de 
Rothschild, who was enlisted at Jerusalem, con- 
stituted the expedition which traveled through 
Palestine under the orders of M. de Saulcy. 
All, especially the leader, set out full of ardor 
and spirit. 

M. de Sauley’s zeal was gratified at the very 
beginning of his journey. At Beyrout he was 
shown the jdentical spot where St. George, of 
British memory, killed the dragon. The saint 
was prone to cleanliness, a remarkable virtue in 
his days. After his victory he called for a piece 
of soap, and washed his hands, which were cov- 
ered with the blood of his vanquished foe— 
whence, saith tradition, arose a dirty stain which 
M. de Saulcy saw on a rock at the place. A 
little further on, he rested at the spot where the 
same authority assures the traveler that Jonah 
was landed out of the belly of the fish. There 
is nothing to mark the prophet’s escape. Some 
remains of a large town, in the shape of. fallen 
and broken pillars, several Fellah cottages, date- 
trees, a Mohammedan owa/y, and a khan or two, 
are all that De Saulcy notes. : 

At Beyrout the expedition is finally organ- 
ized. Horses are hired at sixty cents per march- 





ing day, and thirty when they are allowed to 
rest. A Greek cook—a sneaking, servile scoun- 
drel, whose prime object on all occasions is to 
steal and lie—is likewise secured; but as he 
robs not only his employers, but every one else 
on the road, and does not even spare the churches, 
the French travelers are compelled to discharge 
him on their arrival at Jerusalem, and replace 
him by a Christian named Matteo. A batch of 
moukris—as the Syrian muleteers are called— 
completes the caravan. More idle, aggravating 
scamps can not be conceived; our antiquary 
wonders how he restrained himself from break- 
ing their heads a dozen times a day, and so do 
we. Whenever the Frenchmen want to start, 
the moukris want to stay; when the former 
order a halt, the latter push on. Never a mou- 
kri thinks of doing his work, but all together 
baw] for some one to help them; and when their 
employer’s patience is wearied out, the rascals 
advance with unblushing face, and ask for a 
backshish, or present. At length they are oft; 
and the discomforts of the journey begin. One 
night, after securing, at great expense, a room 
in a roadside khan, they discover that their 
apartment is tenanted by a family of poultry. 
Notwithstanding the expostulations of their host, 
who protests that no ons ever thought of driving 
his fowls out of doors, the Frenchmen eject their 
companions; but alas! a hole in the wall ren- 
ders their labors vain. As fast as the animals 
are expelled they re-enter, and the travelers are 
fain to sleep in the midst of a concert of cock- 
crowing. Next morning three of their horses 
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are missing. The host professes utter astonish- 
ment and deep concern; but M. de Sauley, who 
seems to have understood the Arab character, 
presents a pistol to his head, and the lost animals 
suddenly reappear, all ready harnessed. <A few 
similar adventures mark the journey to Djenin, 
where M. de Saulcy, with a gallantry which does 
credit to his age, is vastly smitten with the beauty 
of the women. Their arms and legs, adorned 
with massive silver bracelets, he recommends as 
a useful study to artists. 

The road to Jerusalem, if picturesque, does 
not appear to be quite as safe as travelers might 
wish. Benighted near Naplouse, Mohammed, 
the guide, tells his companions, in a jolly tone, 
to put a bullet in their guns and hurry on. The 
injunction is scarcely obeyed before the same 
functionary whispers hurriedly to the Frenchman 
nearest him, “There they are—see the thieves 
—let us fall upon them!” No reply being made, 
Mohammed charges with a furious “ Nemchi!” 
(Come on.) He is challenged by the robbers, 
but makes no other answer than firing into their 
midst. A dark formfrises, quivers an instant, 
then falls heavily to the earth. Others emerge 
from behind bushes and rocks, and seamper into 
the forest. Mohammed utters the usual anath- 


ema: ‘May Allah curse thee; thee and thy 
father, and thy father’s father!” and returns 
composedly to his party, after having forced his 
horse to touch the corpse with his hoof. The 


deed gave rise to no remorse in the Mussulman’s 
heart; he lit his chibouk, and proceeded on his 
journey as tranquilly as though his victim had 
been an insect, An Abbé, who was attached to 
the expedition, protested lustily against the hora- 
icide, but De Saulcy himself, with his usual cem- 
mon sense, viewed it as a clear case of self-de- 
fense, and took no more thought on the matter 
than the authorities of the region. 

At last Jerusalem is reached. Like all mod- 
ern travelers, M. de Saulcy is much dissatisfied 
with its outward appearance, and complains bit- 
terly of its filthy streets, unsafe pavement, and 
gloomy aspect. Fortunately he is lodged in a 
decent hotel, kept by an Englishman, with the 
un-English name of Meshulam; and the luxury 
of a clean bed, after the dirt and vermin of the 
roadside stations, consoles him for other disap- 
pointments. His first thought is the prosecu- 
tion of the main object of his journey; until he 
has discovered something new, or thrown fresh 
light on some monument of antiquity, he searce- 
ly ventures to indulge a natural curiosity amidst 
the relics of the Jewish capital. Even Christ- 
mas-day at Bethlehem, with its imposing cer- 
emonies, and striking assemblage of pilgrims 
from all quarters of the globe, is an enjoyment 
which he rather blames himself for partaking. 

By the 5th January the whole party, rein- 
forced by young De Rothschild, are en route for 
the Dead Sea. Under the direction of the sheik 
who was to serve as commandant of the body- 
guard, a store of presents had been laid in for 
the Arabs and Bedouins on the way. The list 
is curious : 

Voi. X.—No. 56.—N 





Six black cloaks; six white cloaks; twelve 
pairs of red boots; twenty turbans; ten meas- 
ures of tobacco; one hundred pipe-bowls ; five 
measures of powder; ten pounds of shot; five 
hundred needles. 

With these peace-offerings, a fair stock of am- 
munition and money, and high hearts, the trav- 
elers cross to Bethlehem, and proceed thence 
nearly due east to the Dead Sea. On their way 
they spend a night under the hospitable roof of 
the monks of Mar-Saba, the successors of the 
Essenians, that singular tribe of Jews who 
united the predestinarian notions of Calvin with 
the communist practices of our contemporary 
Cabet. On the second day after the departure 
from Jerusalem the travelers first see the Dead 
Sea. It is, we are told, an imposing sight, with 
the Djebel Saba frowning angrily on the south, 
another ridge of dark mountains Sweeping to the 
horizon on the north, and the torrent Kedron 
—now called Ouad-en-nar—cleaving its way 
down the mountain sides at their feet. Zeal- 
ously enough, they hurry their burdened mules 
down the hill-side, grudging the hour devoted to 
the collection of botanical and entomological 
specimens ; and take no rest willingly till they 
stand on the shore. No gloom is there, pious 
monks and imaginative travelers to the contrary 
notwithstanding. A beautiful lake, with blue 
waves dancing in the sunshine, and gently laving 
a bright sandy beach—such is De Sauley’s de- 
scription, which confirms, du reste, the narrative 
of Lieutenant Lynch. The water is so clear 
that the bottom can be seen at a great distance 
from the shore ; and though patches of dazzling 
white reveal the superabundance of salt, there is 
nothing in its color to distinguish it from other 
limpid lakes. No pestilence is there, for ducks 
are lazily toying on its surface, just as they do 
on Lake George; gorgeous insects are fluttering 
on the shore, and flocks of crows sail grandly 
from peak to peak among the mountains which 
border its northern side. Where, asks the sci- 
entific Frenchman in triumph, are the marks of 
death, the fatal effluvia, the grave-like stillness, 
which travelers have seen on the Dead Sea 
shore? Yet its name has not been bestowed in 
error. No living thing that we know of inhabits 
its waters. Now and then the impetuous tor- 
rent of the Kedron, or the Jordan, carries fish 
into the lake. ‘They struggle a while in the un- 
wholesome fluid, but soon die, and are cast up 
on the shores. Shellfish fare as badly, and the 
action of the chemical matter in the water is so 
powerful as to turn the shells white in a very 
brief period. It is hardly necessary to observe, 
however, that the fable about the density of the 
water being such that no human being or quad- 
raped can wade through it—a story which, to our 
knowledge, has been current even in Sunday- 
schools—has no foundation whatever. On the oc- 
easion of their second visit to the shore, at the 
northernmost point of the lake, the whole party 
cross on horseback {6 the island Redjom-Looth, 
with the water nearly as high as their girths. 
Its taste is bitter and salt. At the southern ex- 
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tremity, where it is more offensive than at the 
north, “it resembles common sea water at first, 
but directly afterward it becomes so nauseous to 
the palate, lips, and tongue, that one is forced to 
eject it. It would appear to be a mixture of oil, 
salt, and coloquintida, and acts, moreover, as a 
corrosive upon the mucous system, which vainly, 
for some minutes afterward, endeavors to rid 
itself of the abominable liquid.” A voracious 
Nubian, who is persuaded by the Frenchmen to 
swallow a glassful, which he is told is arrack, 
throws himself upon the ground in frightful con- 
tortions, and can scarcely persuade himself that 
he has not been poisoned, 

From the mouth of the Kedron the travelers’ 
route lay almost due south, along the borders 
of the Asphaltic Lake. The journey was not 
unattended with peril. Dangerous defiles, ab- 
rupt chasms, and narrow paths constantly arrest 
the cavaleade, One chasm, with sides almost 
perpendicular, seems at first perfectly impassa- 
ble to the Europ The d t is rapid 
enough; but the ascent on the other side is no 
laughing matter. The pedestrians lead the 
way, clambering over narrow ledges overhang- 
ing the abyss. Then come the horses and 
mules, stumbling and slipping on the smooth 
bare rock, At one place the ledge, or foot- 
path, is not more than eighteen inches wide, 
and winds abruptly round a perpendicular cliff. 
“The moukris call on the Prophet, begin to 
weep, shout, and seem as though they were 
going to tear out their hair by the roots, forget- 
ting that nature has done the work already. 
One of them, carried away by his anger, abuses 
Hamdan, the sheik, who, with the utmost com- 
posure, prepares to blow his brains out, but re- 
lents at the last moment and does nothing.” 
The travelers soon enter the territory of the 
Sheik Abou-Daouk, and find themselves com- 
pelled to choose between being robbed and 
murdered by his subjects, and hiring their chief- 
tain to escort them through his dominions. 
They wisely prefer the latter; and a conference 
is held. The sheik, with his principal men- 
at-arms, encamps beside the Franks, and begins 
to parley. He is a strapping fellow, nearly six 
feet in height, with a muscular frame, aquiline 
nose, and jolly brown face. His teeth, says 
De Saulcy, resemble the keys of a piano, when 
he opens his huge mouth to laugh or eat. His 
eyes are bloodshot from ophthalmia, which the 
Frenchman has the pleasure of curing. The 
costume of the lord of the desert does not be- 
token a flourishing exchequer. A threadbare 
robe, and still more tattered cloak; a turban, 
whose color has long since disappeared under 
sun and rain; and a pair of boots, once red, 
now shattered and torn into shreds: such is 
the accoutrement of the potentate who rules 
the western and southern shores of the Dead 
Sea. Still, Abou-Daouk is the most respect- 
able of his party. One of his companions has 
the lean body of a hound, the sharp, piercing 
black eyes of a terrier, and thin nose and lips 
like a modern usurer. Another is a savage- 





looking customer, whose countenance satisfies 
De Saulcy that he would murder father and 
mother for a dollar. <All have horses, and arms 
in abundance. An hour is spent with these 
worthy bandits over coffee and chibouks ; but 
every time De Sauley begins to hint at business, 
a volley of “Entoum thayebin!” (Are you well?) 
and similar exclamations from the Djahalins in- 
terrupts and silences him. It is plain the chiefs 
will not treat with De Saulcy, and Hamdan, the 
sheik who had accompanied the party from Jer- 
usalem, is compelled to undertake the negotia- 
tion in person. After a couple of hours’ dis- 
cussion, it is agreed that Abou-Daouk shall es- 
cort the party safely through his realms, being 
paid at the rate of one dollar a day for his horse- 
men, and seventy-five cents for his foot soldiers. 
Fifty dollars extra were to be the perquisite of 
the sheik himself, if the expedition returned 
safe. . 

The party now mustered about forty well- 
armed men. Fortunately for the Frenchmen, 
Abou-Daouk, like the jovial highwaymen of 
former days in England, ‘was true to his word: 
when danger presented itself, the sheik was the 
first to affront it. A very few days after he had 
joined the expedition, the alarm of “Thieves! 
Ahouethats!” was given. Some thirty ill-look- 
ing fellows, armed with matchlocks, swords, and 
clubs were seen on an eminence near the road, 
evidently bent on mischief. They had, in fact, 
as the travelers subsequently ascertained, re- 
solved to rob and murder every man of them. 
Abou-Daouk instantly rode forward, and a par- 
ley took place. Appeals to honor or humanity 
were useless: the sheik simply told the brigands 
that in thirty seconds they would be killed to 
the last man. This argument, corroborated by 
the appearance of the party in order of battle, 
with arms cocked and pistols in hand, convinced 
the marauders ; they rose, and, instead of blows, 
offered the kiss of peace to the travelers. The 
Ahouethats were not to be balked, however. A 
day or two after, the travelers encamped in the 
heart of their dominions. Sellam, the sheik, 
was profuse in his hospitalities. Not content 
with pledging his own life for that of his guests 
—for which he had bargained to receive a back- 
shish—he brought forth two sheep, which he 
slaughtered under De Saulcy’s eyes, and bade 
his son distribute camel's milk in a filthy wooden 
porringer. All this seemed friendly enough; 
and the travelers began to ascribe to jeal- 
ousy the repeated warnings of Hamdan and 
Abou-Daouk. But when the hour of departure 
comes things wear a different aspect. The 
Ahouethats ere clamorous for money. Every 
man screams and howls. The ground reserved 
for the travelers is invaded, and fierce Ahoue- 
thats brandish their weapons around the tents. 
Sellam, the sheik, is as cringing and obsequious 
as ever; pleads the poverty of his people, and 
ends with the invariable “Backshish!” De 
Saulcy undertakes to negotiate : 

“Thou hast a child: thou must have a wife?” 





“T have three.” 























An exclamation of surprise from the French- 
man. 

“T shall soon have four.” 

Lest these wives should be multiplied before 
the bargain is closed, De Saulcy hastens to pre- 
sent the sheik with various silver trinkets, rings, 
seals, a bracelet, a watch, etc.; and he retires 
content. Directly afterward he reappears and 
demands “the brother” of the bracelet, which 
the traveler reluctantly disgorges. He departs 
again, but is scarcely out of sight before he re- 
turns afresh with a sharp query: 

“What art thou going to give me for my two 
sheep and my camel's milk ?” 

Five hundred piastres—twenty-five dollars— 
is the price demanded; Hamdan and Abou- 
Daouk advise payment; the Frenchmen sub- 
mit, glad enough to be rid of their terrible hosts 
on any terms. 

But if the sheiks suffer their protégés to be 
robbed by the Ahouethats, they sternly resent 
any dishonest manceuvres among their own men. 
One of Abou-Daouk’s Bedouins, being discov- 
ered in the act of stealing from a moukri, the 
whole band set upon him, pelt him with stones, 
and drive him, half dead, to perish of hunger 
in the morass. Nor are they wanting in cour- 
age when, in their judgment, resistance would 
be the best policy. While among the Rhaou- 
arnas, the caravan is resting for the night, when 
a startling noise bursts forth. An Arab shouts, 
“To your guns!” In a twinkling the little 
army is arrayed in front of the tents. It is a 
stirring scene. The dust is flying in every di- 
rection—men shout, dogs howl, women scream, 
travelers and moukris seize the nearest weapon, 
and prepare to sell their lives as dearly as they 
can. The guards, under their respective sheiks, 
are mounted, and can be seen in the distance 
charging furiously. Some of the younger mem- 
bers of the party evince a strong desire to join 
them; but De Saulcy prudently forbids any one 
abandoning the main army. While they are 
standing round the tent, awaiting their turn for 
action, the noise ceases, the dust clears away, 
and in a few moments the Arabs return, their 
weapons dyed deep red. The story was briefly 
told. The Rhaouarnas had attacked the camp, 
and had been defeated with great slaughter. 

Meanwhile, M. de Saulcy was reveling in 
antiquarian researches and discoveries. On 
the Dead Sea shore, about midway between its 
northern and southern extremity, he concurs 
with his predecessors in identifying the ruins 
of Ayn-Djedy, as the Hazezon-tamar of the 
Pentateuch, and the yet more famous Engedi 
of Samuel and the later writers of the Old Tes- 
tament. This was the place where David hid 
himself in a cave from the pursuit of Saul, and 
arose by night, and “cut off the skirt of Saul’s 
robe privily.” Ezekiel prophecies that “ the 
fishers shall stand upon it [the bank] from 
Engedi to En-eglaim; they shall be a place 
to spread forth nets: their fish shall be ac- 
cording to their kinds, as the fish of the great 
sea, exceeding many.” The day for the ful- 
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fillment of this prophecy has not yet come: as 
was stated above, no fish inhabit the Dead Sea. 
Ayn-Djedi itself is an immense desert strewed 
with Arab ruins, but totally destitute of the vines 
and palm trees which once adorned its face. 

A more desolate country than that through 
which the travelers were passing can not be 
conceived. Even where the vegetation is luxu- 
riant, it affords little nourishment for man or 
beast. De Saulcy examined the famous apples 
of Sodom— 

“Those Dead Sea fruits which tempt the eye, 

But turn to ashes on the lips"— 
and found, as others had already done, that 
they were the fruit of a thorny nightshade, 
which when ripe, emitted, under pressure, thou- 
sands of small black grains not unlike ashes. 
Even the salt which borders the lake is fre- 
quently useless. The patriarch Abraham—thus 
runs the story—once came as usual to the Bir- 
ket-el-Khalil to purchase his store of salt. The 
dealers said they had none to sell, though the 
heaps lying around them belied the assertion. 
In his wrath the patriarch cursed the place, and 
foretold that there should be no more salt found 
there. Ever afterward the crystalline particles 
resembling salt were found, on examination, to 
be of the consistency of stone, and insoluble in 
water. 

Pursuing their southerly march, the travelers 
reach the ruins of Masada, and read once more 
Josephus’s account of its fearful siege by the Ro- 
mans, when the Jewish garrison, rather than 
surrender, slaughtered their wives and children 
with their own hands, and then chose ten out 
of their number to put their comrades to death. 
The ten performed their fearful task without 
flinching, and deputed to one of their survivors 
the duty of immolating them. This too was 
done; and the last man having assured himself 
that he alone out of the whole garrison still 
breathed, fired the citadel, and threw himself 
on his sword. These interesting ruins had al- 
ready been introduced to the American public 
by the Rev. Mr. Woleot and Captain Lynch, 
who visited them in 1842 and 1848 respective- 
ly. M. de Saulcy handsomely acknowledges 
that he has but followed in the footsteps of 
these American travelers. 

On the 12th January the travelers reach the 
Djebel-Sdoum, or Mountain of Salt, which 
lies nearly at the southern extremity of the 
Dead Sea. It is a solid mass of salt, varying 
in height, but never exceeding one hundred 
yards. Gray at the base, streaks of green and 
red vary the color toward the summit, where a 
layer of clay covers e portion of the surface. 
Fissures, hollowed out by the winter streams, 
and vast caverns with yawning mouths, are fre- 
quent in the sides of the hill. On the spot oc- 
cupied by this mountain, M. de Saulcy locates 
the once famous city of Sodom, and adduces in 
support of his hypothesis a mass of evidence as 
well from the sacred writings as from profane 
authors and loeal traditions. The main appar- 
ent difficulty was the popular belief that, after 
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Sodom and the other cities of the Pentapolis 
had been destroyed by fire from heaven, they 
were submerged under the Dead Sea, and that 
their ruins had even been seen by travelers 
when the waters were low and clear, This story 
M. de Sauley dismisses as apocryphal and en- 
tirely unworthy of belief. It is wholly unsup- 
ported by scriptural or other authentic record ; 
and rests, like the other tales about the Dead 
Sea, on the fables of poets. Our ingenious trav- 
eler quotes largely from historians from the time 
of Moses to that of Josephus, to show that the 
destruction of Sodom was always mentioned as 
having been effected by means of fire alone; 
and infers, reasonably enough, that since nei- 
ther the biblical writers, nor such careful geo- 
graphers as Strabo and Masoudy, have alluded 
to the inundation which is believed by some to 
have overwhelmed the Pentapolis, it is safe to 
conclude that no such catastrophe ever took 
place. A calculation of distances, and a care- 
ful collation of the ancient writers, are the 
main supports of the theory which places Sodom 
on the site of the Salt Mountain; and in the 
absence of rebutting testimony, we need not 
quarrel with the hypothesis. Zoar, which the 
history of Lot shows us was only some few miles 
—De Saulcy supposes a league—from Sodom, 
he places at that distance to the north of the 
Salt Mountain, It is full as likely that it stood 
there as near the mountain El Mezraah in the 
land of Moab, where Dr, Robinson and other 
travelers have located it. Zeboim, another of the 
condemned cities, De Saulcy places on the east 
shore of th8 Dead Sea, behind the mountains 
of Moab, near a spot now called Sebaan. The 
evidence in this case, though not so full or so 
circumstantial as in that of Sodom, is still plaus- 
ible. On still slighter grounds, he conjectures 
that the ruins which lie to the northeast of 
Zoar, at a distance of some miles from the lake, 
may have formed part of the condemned city 
of Admah. 

Some time elapses before any trace of Go- 
morrah is found. At length, the sight of ex- 
tensive ruins extending over a space not less 
than four of our miles, on the northwest corner 
of the Lake, and at a distance of seventy-five 
miles from Sodom, attract the travelers’ atten- 
tion. That there has been, at some time or 
other, a vast city there, the extent and charac- 
ter of the ruins places beyond a doubt: the 
name given by the Arabs to the spot—Kharbet- 
Goumran, or the ruins of Goumran—is of itself 
sufficiently suggestive. If this be not Gomor- 
rah, how does it happen that no historian or 
traveler affords any clew to the name of so im- 
portant a town? The wreck of towers, pavil- 
ions, and inclosures of various kinds, are visible 
on every side; no antiquary can doubt but the 
skeleton of a populous city lies under the ashes 
and débris, What large city ever stood there 
unless it be Gomorrah? This reasoning is sat- 
isfactory to M. de Saulcy; and, to say the least, 
his surmise is full as plausible as that of Lieu- 
tenant Van Der Velde, who saw the spot the 





year after, and pronounced the so-called ruins to 
be nothing but heaps of volcanic stones. 

Here, then, we have located four of the great 
cities whose awful destruction is recorded in 
Genesis. How was their ruin effected? We 
read in the Pentateuch (Gen. xix, 24, 25): 
“And tke Lord rained upon Sodom and Go- 
morrah b.imstone and fire from the Lord, out 
of heaven; and he overthrew those cities, and 
all the plain, and all the inhabitants of the 
cities, and that which grew upon the ground.” 
Abraham beheld the catastrophe, and saw “the 
smoke of the country rising up as the smoke of 
a furnace.” The sacred writer, in another place 
(Deut. xxix. 23), says that “the land is brim- 
stone, and salt, and burning; that it is not 
sown, nor any grass groweth therein.” Similar 
expressions are found in the New Testament, 
and profane writers of antiquity. All travelers 
concur in representing the entire shore of the 
Dead Sea as bearing evident traces of volcanic 
origin. M. de Saulcy noticed frequently craters 
of extinct volcanoes, and the words of Deuter- 
onomy point distinctly to the condition of a 
country undergoing a process of volcanic trans- 
formation. Vast mounds of ashes, heaps of 
lava, large masses of salt and other materials, 
impregnated with brimstone, are found from 
the Kharbet-Goumran the whole way to the 
land of Moab, on the eastern coast of the Dead 
Sea. The inference is obvious, that the de- 
struction of the Pentapolis was effected by 
means of a tremendous volcanic eruption, or 
rather, the simultaneous eruption of a multi- 
tude of voleanoes. We may judge of the mag- 
nitude of the catastrophe from a comparison 
with other eruptions. The overflow of lava 
from Vesuvius, when Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum were overwhelmed, barely extended, in 
any direction, six or seven miles from the cra- 
ter: here, the hand of the Destroyer reached 
from Gomorrah, on the northwestern shore of 
the Lake, to Zeboim on the southeastern—a 
distance of one hundred and twenty miles at 
least, and annihilated every thing between these 
two points. 

The theory of a volcanic eruption or convul- 
sion affords a plausible mode of explaining the 
destruction of Lot’s wife. The biblical account 
says, briefly, that “‘ Lot entered into Zoar ... . 
But his wife looked back from behind him, and 
she became a pillar of salt” (Gen. xix. 26). 
Many commentators have found it necessary to 
presume a special miracle to explain this pas- 
sage; and have insisted that the “pillar” must 
have been round, erect, and smooth, or fluted 
with a regular capital ; just such a pillar, in fact, 
as we might raise in a colonnade. M. de Sau- 
ley—no mean Hebraist—gives a greater latitude 
to the original word; and supposes that Lot’s 
wife, lingering behind to watch the fearful up- 
heaving of the Salt Mountain, may have been 
crushed by one of the falling masses; so that, 
when her husband turned round, he beheld no- 
thing but “a pillar” or a mound “of salt.” 

How sublime, how awful a spectacle the 
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catastrophe of that day! So terrible, that the 
memory thereof has not departed from the 
Arabs of the Dead Sea shore to this day. When 
a storm burst over its leaden surface, and the last 
rays of the setting sun shed gleams of fire on the 
summits of the mountains of Moab, whose base 
was wrapped in pitchy blackness, the awful 
grandeur of the seeming conflagration smote 
those sons of the desert with sudden terror, and 
they exclaimed, “God is smiting Sodom !” 

M. de Saulcy and his companions push on to 
the Land of Moab, and reach the well-known 
city of Kerak. The rapacity and villainy of the 
sheiks and people of Kerak are already familiar 
to American readers. Lieutenant Lynch was 
obliged to foree his way out of the place musket 
in hand; and to secure his safety afterward, he 
led the sheik with him, between two of his men, 
who had orders to shoot him remorselessly on 
the slightest disturbance. This same fellow, 
with his family, descended with a swoop upon 
the French expedition, and set to plundering 
them. We can not but regret that M. de Saulcy 
did not follow our countryman’s example, or at 
least punish some one of the villains, who seem 
to live exclusively on rapine. The curse of 
Moab has been but too truly fulfilled. Escaped 
out of their hands with the loss of all the spare 
cash they had and a number of valuable articles, 
the Frenchmen made the best of their way back 
to Jerusalem. ‘The same troubles as they met 
on their journey eastward awaited them on their 
return. One day, near the Souk-el-Thaemeh, 
a band of brigands burst from the thicket in ad- 
vance of the caravan, and advanced with their 
firelocks ready. The gallant Abou-Daouk was, 
as usual, the first to dash off to their rencontre. 
When he was within speaking distance, he made 
the following pithy address to the robbers: “TI 
say, men, there is meat for your teeth here, but 
there is also meat that will not suit your teeth.” 
This quaint allusion to the double-barreled guns 
of the party satisfied the marauders, who disap- 
peared as deftly as they had emerged from their 
fastness. One can hardly help thinking that a 
crusade among these ghouls of the desert would 
do the world a vast deal of good. But in these 
regions nature is as formidable as the brigands. 
Now, one of the travelers is bitten by a scorpion, 
and narrowly eseapes dying of the bite. At an- 
other time a horse and man are engulfed in the 
morass, and the united strength of the moukris 
is barely sufficient to extricate them from the 
miry slough. Fevers hang over the damp re- 
cesses where the expedition encamps; bruises 
are the least penalty of clambering through ra- 
vines and over ruins. 

On the other hand, a rich field of antiquarian 
discovery rewards the zealous travelers. The 
tombs of the kings of Judah afford employment 
for many a busy day. Hebron—where the graves 
of the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are 
said to exist, and where we know that Sarah was 
buried—a city bearing some resemblance to Jer- 
usalem, can well repay a few days of fatigue and 
inconvenience. Every biblical student, every 





man of feeling, would undergo some pain and 
some trouble to walk under rows of olive trees 
which were planted before the Christian era, and 
ip whose shade it is more than probable that the 
Saviour and his disciples have rested. Then 
there is the village of El-Aazarieh (the ancient 
Bethany), where Lazarus was raised, and which 
derives its modern name, according to M. de 
Saulcy, from that miracle; several mounds of 
ruins and decayed cities competing for the 
honor of occupying the site of famous Jeri- 
cho; the turbid ,yellow stream of the Jordan, 
swollen by the rains, rushing impetuously be- 
tween lovely banks, covered with poplars, wil- 
lows, and other trees, and almost baffling the 
traveler’s attempt to obtain a bottle of its pre- 
cious waters; Zerayn, now a dirty village, once 
the flourishing Jezreel, where Naboth trained 
his vines, and the blood of the wicked Jezebel 
was “licked by dogs,” who left of her nothing but 
the skull, the feet, and the palms of her hands ; 
the nameless ruins of Chorazin and Bethsaida, 
at once recalling the dread curse of the gospels ; 
the doomed city of Safed, unknown to biblical 
history, but painfully celebrated by massacres of 
Christians in former ages, and murderous earth- 
quakes in modern times: all these, and many 
other spots, richly fraught with legendary lore 
and historic interest, could well recompense the 
traveler for the anxieties and perils of the jour- 
ney. We can not pity M. de Saulcy when he 
describes sufferings and privations which were 
recompensed by so noble a return. 





CAPTAIN OBSTINATE. 
NE fine evening in the month of July, an 
old soldier of the “grand army,” who had 
left one of his arms on the field of battle, was 
seated at the door of his pretty cottage. He 
was surrounded by a group of young villagers, 
who were clamorously reminding him of his 
promise to tell them some of his military ad- 
ventures. After a moment of pretended resist- 
ance to their wishes, the old man took his pipe 
from his mouth, passed the back of his remain- 
ing hand across his lips, and thus commenced 
his tale: 

“In my time, my friends, the French wovld 
have disdained to fight against Frenchmen in 
the streets, as they do in these days. No, no, 
when we fought it was for the honor of France, 
and against her foreign enemies. But my story 
commences on the 6th of November, 1812, a 
short time after the battle of Wiazma. We 
beat a retreat, not before the Russians, for they 
were at a respectful distance from our camp, 
but before the sharp and bitter cold of their 
detestable country, a cold more terrible to us 
than the Russians, Austrians, and Bavarians all 
put together. 

“During the preceding days our officers had 
told us that we were approaching Smolensko, 
where we should get food, fire, brandy, and 
shoes; but in the mean time we were perishing 
in the glaciers, and continually harassed by the 
Cossacks. We had marched for six hours with- 
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out stopping to take breath, for we knew that 
repose was certain death. An icy wind blew 
the drifting snow in our faces, and from time 
to time we stumbled over the frozen corpse of 
a comrade. We neither spoke nor sang, even 
complaints were no longer heard, and that was 
a bad sign. I marched by the side of my cap- 
tain; short, strongly built, rough, and severe, 
but brave and true as the blade of his sword; 
we called him ‘Captain Obstinate ; for when 
once he said a thing, it was fixed; he never 
changed his opinions. He had been wounded 
at Wiazma, and his usually crimson face was 
then ghastly pale, while a ragged white handker- 
chief, all stained with blood, was bound round 
his head, and added to the pallor of his coun- 
tenance. All at once I saw him stagger on his 
legs like a drunken man, then fall like a block 
to the ground. 

“*¢ Morbleu! captain,’ said I, bending over 
him, ‘you can not remain here.’ 

““¢ You see that I can, since I do it,’ replied 
he, showing his legs. 

* *Captain,’ said I, ‘you must not give way ;” 
lifting him in my arms, I tried to put him on 
his feet. He leaned on me, and attempted to 
walk, but in vain; he fell again, dragging me 
with him.’ 

“* Jobin,’ said he, ‘all is over. Leave me 
here, and rejoin your company as quickly as 
possible. One word before you go; at Voreppe, 
near Grenoble, lives a good woman, eighty-two 
years of age, my—my mother. Go and see her, 
embrace her for me, and tell her that—that— 
tell her what you will, but give her this purse 
and my cross. It is all I have! Now go.’ 

“¢Ts that all, captain ?’ 

“*That is all. Godblessyou! Make haste. 
Adieu!’ My friends, I do not know how it 
was, but I felt two tears roll down my cheeks. 

“* No, captain,’ I cried, ‘I will not leave you; 
either you come with me, or I will remain with 
you.’ 

“*T forbid you to remain.’ 

“*You may put me under arrest then if you 
like, but at present you must let me do as I 
please.’ 

“*You are an insolent fellow.’ 

“*Very good, captain, but you must come 
with me.’ He bit his lips with rage, but said 
no more. I lifted him, and carried him on my 
shoulders like a sack. You can easily imagine 
that with such a burden, I could not keep pace 
with my comrades. In fact, I soon lost sight 
of their columns, and could discern nothing 
around me but the white and silent plain. I 
still walked on, when presently appeared a troop 
of Cossacks galloping toward me, with furious 
gesticulations and wild cries. 

“The captain was by this time completely 
insensible, and I resolved, whatever it might 
cost me, not to abandon him. I laid him down 
on the ground, and covered him with snow; 
then I crept beneath a heap of dead bodies, 
leaving, however, my eyes at liberty. Presently 
the came up, and began to strike with 





their lances right and left, while their horses 
trampled us under their feet. One of these 
heavy beasts set his foot upon my right arm, 
and crushed it. My friends, I did not speak, I 
did not stir; I put my right hand into my mouth 
to stifle the cry of torture which nearly escaped 
from me, and in a few minutes the Cossacks 
had dispersed. 
“When the last of them had disappeared, I 
quitted my refuge, and proceeded to disinter 
the captain. To my joy he gave some signs of 
life; I contrived to carry him with my one arm 
toward a rock which offered a sort of shelter, 
and then I laid myself by his side, wrapping my 
cloak round us both. 
“The night had closed in, and the snow 
continued to fall. 
“The rear-guard had long since disappeared, 
and the only sound that broke the stillness of 
the night was the whistle of a bullet, or the 
howling of the wolves feasting on the corpse 
that lay stretched around. God knows what 
thoughts passed through my soul during that 
dreadful night, which, I felt sure, would be my 
last upon earth. But I remembered the prayer 
which my mother had taught me long before, 
when I was a child at her knee, and bending 
low, I repeated it with fervor. 
“My children, that did me good, and remem- 
ber always that a sincere and fervent prayer is 
sure to comfort you. I felt astonishingly calm- 
ed when I returned to my plaee by the captain. 
But the time passed, and I had fallen into a 
state of half stupor, when I saw a group of 
French officers approach. Before I had time to 
speak to them, their chief, a little man, dressed 
in a furred pelisse, stepped forward toward me, 
and said— 
“** What are you doing here? Why are you 
away from your regiment ?’ 
“*For two good reasons,’ said I, pointing 
first to the captain, and then to my bleeding 
arm. 
“ «The man says true, Sire,’ said one of those 
who followed him ; ‘I saw him marching in the 
rear of his regiment, and carrying this officer on 
his back.’ 
“The Emperor—for, my friends, it was he! 
—gave me one of those glances that only he, or 
the eagle of the Alps, could give, and said: ‘It 
is well. You have done very well.’ Then open- 
ing his pelisse, he took the cross which decor- 
ated his green coat, and gave it to me. At that 
instant I was no longer hungry, no longer cold ; 
I felt no more pain from my arm than if that 
awkward beast had never touched it. 
| *Davoust,’ added the Emperor, addressing 
| the officer who had spoken to him, ‘see this 
man and his captain placed in one of the bag- 
| gage-wagons. Adieu!’ And making me a mo- 
| tion of the hand, he went away.” 
Here the veteran ceased, and resumed his 
pipe. 

* But tell us what became of ‘ Captain Obsti- 
nate,’” cried many impatient voices. 

“The captain recovered, and is now a gen- 
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eral on the retired list. But the best of the | ~~ Cossacks ; several important provinces had 
joke was, that as soon as he got well, he put me | altogether thrown off their allegiance to Moscow ; 
under arrest for fifteen days, as a punishment the soldiers were unpaid ; the treasury was emp- 


for my infraction of discipline. 

“This circumstance came to the ears of Na- 
poleon, and after laughing heartily, he not only 
caused me to be set free, but promoted me to 
the rank of sergeant. As to the decoration, my 
children, here is the ribbon at my button-hole, 
but the cross I wear next my heart.” 

And opening his vest, he showed his eager 
audience the precious relic, suspended from his 
neck in a little satin bag. 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF THE HOUSE 
OF ROMANOFF. 
At the close of the sixteenth and beginning | 
of the seventeenth century, that is to say, | 
while European exiles were thinking of founding | 
a settlement on the wilderness on which New 
York now stands; while Elizabeth of England 
was flirting with courtiers thirty years younger 
than herself, and James I. was “ slobbering” the | 
cheeks of his favorites; while the gallant Henry | 
IV. was endeavoring to naturalize tolerance in | 
France by enacting the Edit de Nantes, in spite | 
of Jesuit fury and threats of Ravaillac’s knife ; 
while Philip I. was gnashing his teeth at the 
failure of the Spanish Armada, and his imbecile | 
son was trying, after his fashion, to better his 
country by expelling her most industrious citi- 
zens, the Moors and the Jews; while a few enter- 
prising British merchants were freighting ships 
for Hindostan under their newly-obtained title 
of the East India Company; and while Span- 
iards, Portuguese, and Dutch were cutting each 
others’ throats about the lands they had stolen 
from the natives of South America—about this 
time, the empire of Moscow and all the Russias 
was in a most deplorable condition. Feodor, 
the last descendant of the Rurik dynasty, which 
had ruled Russia for seven hundred and twenty 





| ty; the court was a scene of perpetual bloody 
intrigues ; the whole civil service was disorgan- 
ized. In their misery, a large number of the 
Russian nobles ofiered the throne to the King 
of Poland ; but while negotiations were pending, 
a butcher of Novogorod succeeded in arousing a 
| sentiment of nationality among his countrymen, 
and a vigorous effort was madé to shake off the 
| Polish yoke. Prince Pojarski led the Russians, 
and the Poles were driven from Moscow. ‘The 
| victorious army then determined to elect a Czar. 
Notice was sent to every province in the empire ; 
j; and the nobility, the clergy, and the burgesses 
were summoned to send deputies to Moscow to 
| the election. ‘The whole transaction appears to 
have been conducted with perfect fairness. 
| For many years the Romanoffs had been one 
of the leading families of Muscovy. Sprung 
‘from an adventurer—claimed alike by Prussia, 
Germany, and Normandy—who settled in Rus- 
sia about ‘the middle of the fourteenth century, 
| they had, by their talents and patriotism, com- 
| manded a predomin: ating influence in the coun- 
| cils of the Czars. An attempt has recently been 
made to show that the original Romanoff, ‘whose 
name was Andrew Kobyla, was of noble extrac- 
| tion, and allied to royal houses; but this foolish 
endeavor to gratify the pride of the Russian 
monarch’ has not disclosed any facts worthy of 
| historic notice. There is no evidence to show 
| that Andrew Kobyla was any thing but a foreign 
emigrant. The virtues and talents of his de- 
scendants for three centuries would lead an im- 
partial observer to infer that the blood which 
| flowed in his veins was not tainted by any in- 
| filtration of royalty. At all events, of whatever 
lineage he sprang, the bearers of his name un- 
der the last of the Ruriks attained eminent rank 
| and wide popularity. Not the least conspicuous 


years, had died childless. The government had | of the house was Feodor, whose patriotism was 
fallen a prey to any adventurer who had nerve | | deemed so formidable by the usurper Boris Go- 
to seize the sceptre, and money to pay the armed | | donoff, that he persecuted his family with unre- 
bandits who lorded it over the citizens of Mos- | lenting rancor, and forced both himself and his 
cow. Boyards, Poles, and Swedes successively | wife to become ecclesiastics. Public opinion 
usurped the throne and ground the people to the | compelled his successor to elevate the illustrious 
earth, until, in their turn, they were subverted | victim of tyranny to the dignity of Metropolitan 


and murdered by bolder and more successful 
scoundrels than themselves. The legitimate 
heir to the throne, and the heir of the Ruriks, 
Dmitri, had been assassinated by an ambitious 
noble named Boris Godonoff. No less than four 
impostors arose claiming to be the murdered 
Dmitri; and such was the innate loyalty of the 
Russians, that each obtained a large measure of 
popular support. Conflicts between these as- 
pirants to the crown and the usurpers who held 
Moscow—frightful dissensions in every province, 
every village of the empire—unparalleled mis- 
ery and distress in every form—are the materials 
for the history of Russia from 1584 to 1613. At 
the close of this fearful period of anarchy, the 
outskirts of the empire of the Ruriks were in the 
possession of Swedes, Poles, Turks, Pcrsians, 


of Rostoff; he was subsequently sent to Poland 
in the capacity of embassador, which office he 
filled when the Russians, urged by the butcher 
of Novogorod, determined to elect a native 
ruler. 

The Council—composed of nobles, clergy, and 
burgesses, or citizens proper—assembled in Lent, 
1613. Three army officers were the most prom- 
inent candidates for the suffrages of the electors. 
All three had taken an active part in the trou- 
bles of the last twenty years, and were on many 
grounds obnoxious to the nation. It is probable 

that some glimmering of the dangers of military 
rule penetrated the Council; for, after several 
days of stormy debate, their choice fell at last 
upon Michael Romanoff, son of the embassador 
to Poland, whose family had suffered much for 
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the country, and whose father} though absent, 
was the most respected citizen of Russia. 

Michael or Mikhail Romanoff was at that 
time at the convent of Kostroma with his moth- 
er. Thongh but seventeen years of age, he had 
spent many years in exile and in prison; his 
brothers had languished and died under the 
cruelty of Boris: his father, though clothed with 
the sacred quality of embassador, had been thrust 
into a Polish dungeon the moment the news of 
the Russian mov: t had reached Warsaw. 
Misfortune had saddened the minds of both 
Michael and his mother. They declined the 
offer of the national Council, and begged the 
deputation that waited upon them at Kostroma 
to select some worthier person to fill the office 
of Czar. But Archbishop Theodorete and the 
deputies of the Council had resolved to hear of 
no refusal. They skillfully wrought upon the 
religious feelings of the young Romanoff and 
his mother : reminded them that henceforth they 
were answerable to God for the welfare of Rus- 
sia; employed all the awe-inspiring forms of the 
Greek Church to shake their resolution; and 
finally succeeded in extorting from both a prom- 
ise to submit themselves to “‘ the will of Heaven, 
as declared by the voice of the Russian people.” 

In April of the same year, Michael, the found- 
er of the Romanoff dynasty, was crowned at 
Moscow. On his coronation, he was required 
to swear that he would protect the Greek relig- 
ion; that he would grant an unconditional am- 
nesty to the persecutors of his father; that he 
would make no new law, change no old one, de- 
cide nothing by himself, but cause every man to 
be judged according to the laws and customs of 
the empire; that he would not make war or de- 
clare peace without the consent of the nation ; 
finally, that he would resign all his personal es- 
tates either to his family or to the State. These 
oaths he took; and it is well worthy of remark 
that the limitations they constitute were imposed 
on the monarch of Russia at a time when En- 
gland, France, and Spain peaceably submitted 
to forms of monzrehy which were all more or 
less absolute. They may, moreover, be profit- 
ably contrasted with the system of monarchy 
established in Russia nearly a hundred years 
later by Peter the Great, and preserved by his 
successors to the present day. 

Michael Romanoff reigned thirty-two years 
over Russia. Materials for his biography are 
wanting. We know that he contrived to make 
peace with the Poles and the Swedes, at the ex- 
pense of provinces which Peter the Great and 
his successors spent much blood in regaining; 
that he prohibited the use of tobacco as injurious 
to the human frame, and issued a ukase—some- 
what similar to our Maine Liquor Law—against 
intoxicating beverages; that he recalled his fa- 
ther from his dungeon in Poland, and associated 
him with himself in the government of the king- 
dom ; finally, that he acquired extensive popu- 
larity among his subjects. His father’s wisdom, 
combined with his own moderation, inspired a 
policy which was well calculated to reconcile 








the Russians to the dynasty of which he was the 
root. His marriages—especially the latter—are 
the only events of his life, after his accession, 
which historians have thought it worth while to 
record. His first wife dying, public notice was 
given throughout the empire that the Czar in- 
tended to marry again, and all eligible young 
ladies were invited to attend at the palace at a 
fixed time. The assembled candidates were re- 
spectfully received by officers of the household, 
and entertained for several days, during which 
the Czar mingled with them in disguise, en- 
deavoring to discover their character and quali- 
ties. It would seem that his inspection was not 
confined to the daylight, a tranquil sleep being 
deemed as essential a qualification for a Czarina, 
as a sweet disposition or a docile temper. The 
examination resulted in the choice of a lady 
named Streckner, whose father was surprised by 
the bearers of the welcome news in the act of 
digging in his field. This singular method of 
choosing a wife was long in use in Russia; and, 
as a general rule, it appears to have answered 
quite as well as the more refined practice of later 
years. 

It seems as though Nature could not endure 
two good monarchs in succession. Those “happy 
accidents,” as Alexander justly called them, are 
only thrown in at long intervals, just to prove 
the rule by furnishing the exception. Michael’s 
son, Alexis, who succeeded to the throne, is 
proudly mentioned by modern Russian writers 
as a monarch who rose above paltry considera- 
tions of the people’s welfare, and gave a tone 
to imperial despotism. One of the most dis- 
reputable nobles of his father’s court was named 
Morosof—a man destitute of character, principle, 
and talents, and only known by a reputation for 
unequaled ferocity: him he chose for his guide, 
counselor, and friend. ‘Tyrant-like, the favor- 
ite set to work to strengthen the standing army, 
and increase the number of the strelitz or mer- 
cenary body-guards. From this, he passed to 
the sale of offices. Morosof kept a market for 
every thing which should not be sold. He had 
his price for the judgment of every court in the 
empire: life, property, and virtue were all reg- 
ularly bought and sold at his counter. As some 
of the judges declined to serve him as promptly 
as his business required, he kept in his pay a 
body of perjurers, who were hired to swear any 
thing at his bidding. No petition could reach 
the Czar without passing through his hands; his 
perquisites on this branch of his duties were 
enormous. Not satisfied, however, with absorb- 
ing the whole judicial and administrative pow- 
ers of the empire, and trafficking therein as he 
would have done in merchandise, he obtained 
from the Czar a monopoly of the trade in leather, 
salt, and several other necessaries of life. The 
cost of living was instantly trebled; and the 
people, who had borne patiently the brutal vio- 
lence of the strelitz and the incredible corrup- 
tions of the court, could not endure starvation in 
silence. A fierce tumult arose. Crowds of fam- 
ished mechanics rushed to the palace, overpow- 
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ered the guards, and called for the head of the au- 
thor of their troubles, the boyard Morosof. The 
Czar vainly endeavored to appease their fury by 
surrendering one of the judges, whose decisions 
the favorite had been in the habit of selling. The 
unhappy wretch was instantly torn to pieces; 
and his colleague shortly afterward shared his 
fate. A friend of Morosof, who had purchased 
from him the monopoly of salt? was found in his 
bed, and beaten to death with clubs. Fearing 
at length for his own safety, the Czar repealed 
the monopolies, gave to the mob what they most 
needed—a supply of food—and entreated them 
for this time to spare the life of his friend Mor- 
osof. His prayer was granted. The miscreant 
withdrew to his country palace, and lived in 
splendor on the spoils of the nation. 

It has been pretended that Alexis was guilt- 
less of the crimes of his favorite. Charity it- 
self could not construe his subsequent acts fa- 
vorably. A miserable fanatic, whose very name 
is a matter of dispute, bethought himself of em- 
ulating the imposture of the pseudo-Dmitris, 
who, before the election of Michael Romanoff, 
had set up claims upon the Russian throne. 
does not appear that he ever collected a re- 
spectable body of adherents, or rendered him- 
self in any way formidable to Alexis. Almost 
the first thing we hear of him is his flight to 
Poland, and his expulsion from thence by re- 
quest of the Czar. His whole adventures con- 


sist of a series of escapes from the pursuit of 
Alexis: a more contemptible pretender never 
lived. Driven from Warsaw to Sweden, from 
thence to Germany; declared an outcast every 
where, he finally sought a refuge in the domin- 


ions of the Duke of Holstein. It so happened 
—the circumstance paints the age and the coun- 
try—that some years previously an embassador 
from Holstein had borrowed money of the Czar : 
the debt was still unpaid. It weighed heavily 
on the mind of the Duke, whose exchequer was 
by no means flourishing, and who constantly 
dreaded lest Alexis should seize a village or 
two, or an odd hundred of his subjects, by way 
of satisfaction. Rejoiced indeed was he when 
the Czar offered to release the debt in exchange 
for the surrender of the fugitive, soi-disant Dmi- 
tri. Bound hand and foot, he was instantly 
forwarded with all speed to Moscow; where, in 
presence of the Czar and his nobles, his limbs 
were cut off one by one by the public execu- 
tioner, and his head severed from his mutilated 
trunk. Alexis then slept soundly. 

His slumbers were not destined to last long. 
Deprived of the resources he had formerly de- 
rived from Morosof’s corruptions, this sagacious 
prince hit upon a most ingenious scheme for 
filling the treasury. A formal ukase enacted 
that thenceforth the copper copeck should pass 
current for the same value as the old silver coin. 
Needless to add that in a very few weeks trade 
was brought to a stand—all commodities had 
risen tenfold in price—and the utmost misery 
prevailed in Moscow. The plague had just vis- 
ited the capital with peculiar virulence ; and no 
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sooner had the scourge of God been removed 
than that of the Czar began to be felt. Then 
the old Muscovite spirit arose again: some such 
stalwart plebeian as the butcher of Novogorod 
leading his townsmen with a knife or a billet of 
wood in his strong hand. ‘Ten or twelve thou- 
sand there were—ready at any moment to die 
for their Czar, or to allow themselves to be plun- 
dered and bullied by his guards—but calling, in 
God’s name, for bread for themselves and their 
children. No weapons had they but sach as 
they could seize on their own hearth-stones or 
by the road-side: as angrily, riotously no doubt, 
they poured from the city to the fortress whither 
Alexis had fled on the first news of the disturb- 
ance. One long shout’ apprized him of their 
business. Some fellow, more outspoken than 
the rest, boldly denounced the courtiers who 
had advised the fatal measure of tampering with 
the currency ; and did not even spare the house- 
hold of the Czar in his indignant remonstrance, 
Alexis strove to gain time. Orders had already 
been given for the concentration of troops round 
the fortress; they were gathering fast. Gently 
and paternally did the Czar rebuke the mob for 
their unreasonable impatience under the throes 
of starvation; promising that in due time he 
would look into the matter, and try to make all 
right. We can readily fancy what our feelings 
would be, if, after enduring want and every 
description of suffering for months, our fury 
burst forth at last, and the head of the govern- 
ment, the author of our grievances, were to tell 
us quietly that he would look into the matter. 
A second shout, more vehement doubtless than 
the first, announced to the Czar that the starving 
people could not wait. Troops now surrounded 
the mob, and Alexis gave the signal. The strelitz 
fell upon the unfortunate Muscovites with the 
rage of wild beasts. Unarmed, huddled to- 
gether in a confused mass, no resistance was 
possible: a frightful carnage ensued. The whole 
body was dispersed; and a second assemblage, 
cowed by the fate of their comrades, surrender- 
ed several hundred of their number to the ex- 
ecutioner, and sadly returned to their homes. 
It is instructive to read the account given of 
this affair by the monarchical historian Levesque, 
a man, be it said, of vast erudition, large capac- 
ity, and, in other respects, sound and impartial 
judgment. After describing the cause of the 
riot, and the journey of the mob to the palace, 
he adds: “The Czarshowed himself to the rebels, 
who dared to detaand that several courtiers who 
were accused of causing their calamities—among 
others, Alexis’s own father-in-law—should be 
delivered up to them. The Czar, always in- 
clined to clemency, tried to appease the rioters 
by gentle means. He addressed them rather as 
a mediator or a friend than as an angry prince. 
He condescended to point out that he himself 
would be culpable were he to surrender any one 
without a full examination; that he was alike 
the father of the accusers and the accused, and 
that, until the condemnation of the latter, both 
parties had equal claims on his goodness; and 
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promised that he would closely look into the 
matters of which they complained, and se- 
yerely punish the guilty. He then ‘presented 
the princess his wife and his son to the crowd, 
and bade them bear witness of his engagement. 
The rioters, convinced that the gentle language 
of the Czar was an indication of fear, replied by 
seditious cries. Then the Prince, seeing that 
they could only be subdued by force, gave the 
signal to the officers of his household and the 
strelitz. They were drawn up in order of bat- 
tle, and instantly fell upon the disorderly and 
ill-armed crowd, and committed great slaughter. 
...+. The defeat was scarcely over when three 
thousand more insurgents appeared, who, hear- 
ing the fate of their comrades, threw down their 
arms, and begged as a favor to be sent to Sibe- 
ria. A few hundred of them were hanged, and 
tranquillity was re-established.” This was writ- 
ten and printed a few years before the French 
revolution. 

The Czars of the line of Rurik had frequently 
exercised a pretty tolerable despotism over their 
subjects, whom they murdered, robbed, and ex- 
iled very much as they chose. Some crude no- 
tions of populdr rights had sprung up, as we 
have seen, during the interregnum. Alexis re- 
solved not only to place matters on the old foot- 
ing, but to surpass the most tyrannical of his 
predecessors in tyranny. He established a se- 
cret tribunal, called the Little Chancery, before 
which any obnoxious person could be dragged, 
and sentenced to death without the knowledge 
of any one but the victim, the judge, and the 
executioner. The most curious feature of the 
proceedings of this Russian Inquisition was, that 
private citizens could use it as well as the mon- 
arch. Its police were every where; and it was 
only necessary to utter a few mysterious words, 
and to point at any individual, to have him 
seized and immured in the dungeons of the 
Chancery. To give an appearance of fairness, 
accuser and accused were both imprisoned; and 
by way of eliciting the truth, the knout was ad- 
ministered to both until one or the other gave 
way, and confessed that he was in the wrong. It 
is not easy to understand how people could have 
been induced to avail themselves of the privilege 
afforded by such a tribunal; but whether Alexis 
used it for his own purposes, and collusion ex- 
isted between the executioner and the accusers 
or not, certain it is that prominent citizens were 
constantly summoned before it, and numbers 
perished in its mysterious chambers. It was 
considered one of the most abominable fruits 
of despotism, and Catherine the Second derived 
great fame from its final abolition. 

While the Little Chancery was doing its work, 
and Alexis was assisting it by wandering about 
at night in disguise, questioning people on 
their political views, and thus treacherously 
marking out victims for his vengeance, the Czar 
evinced considerable vigor in more worthy occu- 
pations. He coveted the throne of Poland, and 
would probably have obtained it, had it not been 
for the valor and skill of John Sobieski. He 





opened a regular intercourse with several Eu- 
ropean monarchs, and was the means of draw- 
ing the attention of the West to Russia. He 
had the gold mines opened and worked, and 
superintended the construction of the two first 
ships built in Russia. He graciously provided 
a small pittance for the support of the exiles to 
Siberia. But these public cares did not alter 
the native narrofness of his mind or the cruelty 
of his disposition. Shortly before his death, his 
physician advised him to be bled. He capri- 
ciously ordered that all his courtiers should be 
bled likewise. One old man, a faithful general, 
whose brow bore many a scar, and whose blood 
had been freely shed on the battle-field, de- 
murred at this preposterous request; Alexis 
heaped the most violent abuse on his head, and 
was with difficulty restrained from beating him 
on the spot. Thus alternating between domestic 
violence and public energy; as anxious for the 
advancement of Russia as for the destruction of 
the rights of the Russian people, Alexis term- 
inated his reign at the age of forty-seven, having 
held the sceptre for thirty-one years. It is said 
that his death was caused by that very obstinacy 
which was so fatal to the welfare of his subjects. 
He steadily refused to listen to the advice of his 
physicians, and would hear of no attendant but 
an old woman who pretended to be a witch, and 
undertook to cure him with magic charms. 

Alexis had married twice. By his first wife 
he had two sons, Feodor and Ivan, and six 
daughters, one of whom, the Princess Sophia, 
occupies a conspicuous place in history; by his 
second he had one son, Peter, afterward Peter 
the Great, and one daughter. Alexis’s body 
was hardly in the grave when a furious contest 
arose between these two families for his succes- 
sion. By the law of primogeniture, which was 
that of the Russian empire, the right of Feodor, 
and after him his brother Ivan, was incontest- 
able. But, in the first place, this first principle 
of the hereditary system has been set aside in 
Russia as often as it has been followed; and in 
the second, there were, in the present case, pe- 
culiar reasons why neither Feodor nor Ivan 
should succeed to the throne. The former was 
sickly, and not likely to live; the latter was 
nearly blind, nearly deaf, and wholly imbecile. 
On these grounds the Narishkins, a powerful 
family, to which Alexis’s second wife belonged, 
claimed the throne for their kinsman, young 
Peter, then three years old. Had they had no 
more formidable opponents than Feodor and 
Ivan, they would probably have succeeded in 
their design; unfortunately for them, the Prin- 
cess Sophia supplied what her brothers lacked 
in masculine vigor and unscrupulous ambition. 
She divided Moscow with the Narishkins. As 
usual in civil contests, whichever side the troops 
espoused was sure of victory. Sophia secured 
the strelitz, and the Narishkins were forced to 
submit to the coronation of Feodor. 

The life of the third Czar of the Romanoff 
dynasty is as insignificant as that of the first. 
He had an able counselor, Prince Galitzin; he 
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did nothing himself; and these two merits have 
earned him the praise of historians. Illness 
left him little time to think of government. His 
marriage to a Polish lady, in opposition to the 
wishes of the boyards, led to a contest which 
exhausted what little energy he had, and he 
met death thankfully in the sixth year of his 
reign. 

The quarrels of the Narishkins with the Prin- 
cess Sophia then broke out afresh. The latter, 
with undiminished energy, urged the claims of 
her idiot brother Ivan, and offered to accept the 
regency herself; the former, with a strong show 
of right this time, put forward Peter, a fine boy 
of ten years old. The sense of the nation, so 
far as it was manifested, was on the side of 
Peter; but the strelitz, won by the largesses, 
and also, it is said, by the beauty and eloquence 
of Sophia, were ready to go any lengths in 
favor of their mistress. Peter’s party becoming 
formidable, the Princess resolved to strike a 
blow which should be final. A report was spread 
that the Narishkins intended to murder Ivan; 
money and brandy were freely distributed to the 
troops; unequivocal hints of plunder were thrown 
out to the bandit-strelitz; and when all was pre- 
pared for the explosion, the signal was given by 
Sophia herself. The strelitz were let loose, and 
rushed like wolves to the palace of the Narish- 
kins. It was sacked. The brothers of Natalia, 
Peter’s mother, were massacred, with sixty of 
their friends and kinsmen. Sophia rode furi- 
ously to and fro among the riotous soldiery, 
urging them to complete their work. Her 
angelic features wore a demoniac expression ; 
she was not satisfied. The prey had escaped 
her. While the strelitz were tearing down 
the door of the palace, Natalia had escaped on 
foot, with her son Peter in her arms. The 
city was overrun by drunken, brutal soldiers. 
She flew with the wings of fear through the nar- 
rowest streets and the suburbs to the country. 
It was winter; the snow was falling thick. Na- 
talia took to the fields, and quickened her pace 
to reach a shelter. Soon her strength began to 
fail. The cold began to tell upon her ill-clad 
form. She hardly knew whither she was going. 
Still she struggled onward, praying earnestly that 
God, who had saved her son from the sword of the 
strelitz, would shield him from the blast of the 
north wind and the terrors of the cold. Her 
limbs were nearly failing, when she heard be- 
hind her the footsteps of horsemen. She was 
pursued. They had tracked her. The horrible 
truth gave her new energy. Clasping her child 
closer to her breast, and uttering a mental prayer, 
she runs through the snow with a speed which 
still leaves some distance between her and her 
pursuers. The race, however, can not last long. 
Well-mounted soldiers, thirsting for blood, are 
sure to overtake a poor broken-hearted woman, 
overburdened with a child. They are at her 
heels, shouting and menacing, when the Con- 
vent of the Trinity—a refuge for the worst mal- 
efactors—opens its door to the fugitive. She 
has just strength to enter the aisle, hasten to the 
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| altar, and deposit her precious burden upon its 
| steps. Here at length, she thinks, is safety. 
| Murder they would commit, but sacrilege !— 
| Absurd to suppose that a soldier of the strelitz 
| knew any seruple! In they rush, scarce a mo- 
|ment after Natalia, their swords drawn, their 
| eyes flashing, their mouths vomiting menace 
and imprecation. A single bound, and the fore- 
most stands on the steps of the altar; his weap- 
on is raised; Peter’s life is not worth a moment’s 
| purchase. Natalia springs forward, seizes the 
| soldier’s arm, and asks him, with noble indigna- 
tion, how he dares kill his Czar? The soldier 
turns fiercely from the child to the mother— 
| quails an instant under her piercing eye—hesi- 
| tates—a sound is heard outside—'tis the tramp 
| of horsemen. Possibly a rescue. <A fierce band 
of Narishkins, eager for vengeance. So the 
strelitz think, for they hurriedly retreat from the 
| altar to the church door, mount their horses, and 
| escape, smitten with a sudden panic. The lives 
of Peter and his heroic mother are safe. 

This scene—which Steuben has commemo- 
rated in one of his most effective paintings— 
contrasts strangely with the attitude of the 
beautiful Sophia during the massacre. _IIl-satis- 
fied with her victory, she could not forgive the 
strelitz for having spared her rival, when a 
single blow might have relieved her from anx- 
iety forever. ‘To have sacrificed money, peace, 
and her own virtue—for the contest had cost 
her no less—and to have failed at last, was a 
| cruel disappointment. Still, though the boy 
| Peter lived, and the murder of his kinsmen so 
| far from annihilating had actually increased the 
| number of his partisans among the nobles and 
| the people, Sophia’s efforts had been crowned 
with a measure of success that had amply re- 
warded a less ambitious intriguer. Her idiot 
brother, Ivan, was Czar; and she received her- 
self the title of Regent, with the whole powers 
of a monarch. Compelled, shortly afterward, 
to yield to the clamor of the Muscovites, and 
to associate Peter with her brother Ivan in the 
nominal office of Czar, she readily contrived to 
neutralize the act by dispatching Peter to a 
country village, and surrounding him there with 
profligates, and companions of the lowest order. 
Her highest aims were now gratified. The 
whole Russian empire lay at her feet. Her 
wildest caprice was law. Aided by the counsels 
of a wary statesman, Prince Galitzin, and tutored 
by her own good sense, she avoided the perils 
which had ruined many similar usurpers, and it 
seemed as though her authority rested on a 
durable basis. To secure the throne in her 
family, she married her brother Ivan to a crea- 
ture of her own; and though his idiocy was so 
confirmed that it is doubtful whether he ever 
saw his wife after the ceremony, the Czarina 
soon gave birth to a child. : 

Sophia’s fortunes had reached their apogee. 
Their decline was at hand. The strelitz, who 
had raised her to power, no sooner saw her 
authority firmly established than they began to 
weary of tranquillity, and at length broke into 
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open revolt. With the utmost difficulty Sophia 
gathered her other troops together; gave them 
battle, defeated them with great slaughter, and 
beheaded the principal officers. Then the peo- 
ple began to murmur; an unsuccessful expedi- 
tion against Turkey fomented their discontent, 
and the name of Peter was in every man’s 
mouth. Energetic as of eld, Sophia resolved 
to anticipate the threatened blow. 

Peter was still in his village, spending his 
time in riotous licentiousness with the compan- 
ions Sophia had given him. Habitual drunken- 
ness was the least of the vices of the boy-Czar. 
Fortunately for him, he was gifted with an in- 
quiring mind, great energy, and indomitable 
perseverance. As Sophia had neglected his 
education, he could neither read nor write at 
the time of his accession; but a Swiss named 
Lefort, who was one of his companions, taught 
him not only Russian, but several other modern 
languages. A taste for military life, which 
seems to be innate in some northern races, led 
to the formation of a small troop of volunteer 
soldiers in his village ; Peter entered the troop 
as drummer, and rapidly rose to the command. 
As his years advanced, his ambition began to 
develop itself; he adventured a visit to Mos- 
cow, married the daughter of a Russian colonel, 
and even presumed to take his seat on the 
throne in the Senate. It was then that So- 
phia determined to get rid of so dangerous a 
rival. 

The old plan she thought was the best. Six 
hundred strelitz—with whom she had made 
peace—were sent to Peter’s residence to murder 
him. The young Czar contrived to make his 
escape to the convent of the Trinity; and there 
the people and a large number of the soldiery 
hastened to join him. Sophia was distracted 
at this evidence of her unpopularity. She 
wandered wildly through the streets of Moscow, 
calling upon her former friends to remain true 
to her, and parading before the wavering troops 
that beauty which had once been so irresistible 
a talisman. It was too late. The tramp of 
Peter’s army was already thundering in the 
distance. With a few faithful followers and 
the strelitz, she ventured to give battle; but her 
rout was immediate and complete. The strelitz 
were scattered. Galitzin, her minister, was ban- 
ished, as the ukase says, to “ Karga, a city under 
the Pole,” and allowed three cents a day for the 
support of himself and his family. Sophia her- 
self reluctantly abdicated the regency; Peter 
afterward ordered her head to be shaved, and 
confined her person in a nunnery. 

Thus, in 1689, Peter became sole monarch 
of Russia. All things considered, he ranks 
among the most remarkable personages of his- 

. Though his conquests can not compare 
with those of many other warrior-kings; though 
it is on the whole very questionable whether the 
political condition of the Russian people was at 
all benefited by the changes he wrought and the 
example he set to his successors; though he 
left behind him few legislative memorials of his 





wisdom ; and though a dispassionate review of 
his character discloses as many grounds for 
censure and loathing as for praise and admire- 
tion; still, the fame of Peter Alexiovitch will 
most certainly endure while the world lasts. It 
rests on monuments which time will never 
wholly efface. We may hate him for his crimes, 
but when we place him side by side with his 
predecessors on the throne and his companions 
at court, we can not deny that he looms out in 
the stature of a giant. If his warmest admirers 
have not ventured to give him credit for a heart, 
his bitterest enemies have not denied the vast 
powers of his mind. Utterly destitute of the finer 
feelings of human nature, without atrace of affec- 
tion for those who were nearest and should have 
been dearest to him; without any reverence for 
God or pity for man; Peter the Great seems 
rather an embodiment of the principle of na- 
tional progress than a member of the human 
race. It is by his frailties alone we recognize 
the man. He trampled under foot humanity, 
religion, and love. If his heart ever warmed it 
was at the sight of a gallant ship; if he wor- 
shiped any god, it was Russia; if he ever loved 
any thing it was work, obstacles, and difficulties. 
Danger was his delight; physical or moral, he 
reveled in its encounter. With the same reckless 
daring that he threw himself into the midst of 
his troops at a sham fight, calling on them to 
cease their play, and use their weapons in 
earnest against one another—himself sharing 
the murderous pastime—he calmly insulted the 
religious prejudices of his whole people, and 
ran counter to notions which Czar after Czar 
had been ruined in attempting to disturb. On 
ascending the throne, he set himself certain 
tasks. Those he performed, ruthlessly crush- 
ing every obstacle, restraint, or prejudice that 
stood in his way. His marvelous energy, and 
his utter want of principle and feeling, are equal- 
ly conspicuous in the performance. 

The army was undisciplined. Hesent abroad 
for tried soldiers; imported, despite native pre- 
judice, thousands of Huguenots, Scotchmen, 
Swiss, Germans, and grafted them into all the 
regular corps of the army, so as to leaven the 
whole. In a few mouths, all he wanted was a 
general. That would not have been wanting 
had merit been the ground of promotion in the 
old Russian army. So to correct the abuse, he 
served in his own forces as a subaltern, and 
rose regularly through all the grades. On the 
return of the victorious army from Turkey, he 
arranged a triumphal procession at Moscow, 
wherein the place of honor was occupied by the 
Generals Schein and Lefort, and the Czar him- 
self walked modestly with the suberdinate offi- 
cers. 

He had no navy. His instinctive dread of 
the water made him shudder when he saw a 
river. He cured himself and supplied the 
deficiency of his country with the same vigor. 
Ice-cold baths every morning accomplished the 
former; the latter was a work of greater diffi- 
culty, Fate threw the hull of a British yacht 
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on his shores. With the eye of genius he dis- 
cerned its Value, studied it minutely, hunted 
out a Dutch ship carpenter, and bade him forth- 
with construct several vessels on the plan of the 
wreck. These he learned to navigate himself 
in his native rivers and lakes, surpassing all his 
own sailors in daring and skill. Yachts, how- 
ever, were not men of war. Russia did not 
contain a builder capable of constructing a first- 
class ship. Peter's resolve was soon taken. 
Appointing a faithful noble to the office of 
regent, and providing him with an ample force 
of foreign troops, he set out for Amsterdam 
with a few companions. Under the name of 
Peter Carpenter (Timmerman) he obtained em- 
ployment in the dock-yard, and worked with 
the shipwrights employed at the place. Every 
morning he was to be found at his post, adze or 
hammer in his hand; receiving his wages, living 
thereon, and lodging as poorly as any mechanic. 
In the evening, he would sit down covered with 
dust and dirt, and pen a ukase for the govern- 
ment of Russia, or an order to his army on the 
confines of the Crimea. When he had learned 
all that the Dutch could teach, he crossed over 
to England. There, as on the Continent, the 
King and Court were anxious to pay him royal 
honors; but Peter had no time for such folly. 
He had come to see dock-yards, not palaces; 
ship builders, not dukes. He thanked King 
William for his offers, but hastened to Deptford, 


and begged the master shipwright to give him 


employment as a carpenter. Again he set the 
workmen an example of industry, frugality, and 
perseverance; toiling in their midst as though 
he had no other aim in life but to earn his 
wages conscientiously. When he was able to 
build as good a ship as any man in England, he 
left, as abruptly and unceremoniously as he had 
arrived; hastened home, and set several vessels 
on the stocks. So, in course of time, Russia 
had a navy. 

For upward of a century the throne had been 
periodically shaken by revolts among the sol- 
diery. “Peter resolved to put an end to suck 
work. Shortly after his accession a conspiracy 
was formed, chiefly among the officers of the 
strelitz, to dethrone him and reinstate Sophia. 
It came to his ears; and, having ascertained 
that the conspirators were to meet at a certain 
house at ten at night, he ordered a company of 
his guards to invest the house and seize them. 
A few minutes after ten, he proceeded to the 
place alone, and on foot. Lights were visible 
at the windows, and supposing that the guards 
were already within, he boldly opened the door, 
and entered the room where the conspirators 
sat. No guards were visible: by a slip of the 
pen, Peter had written the hour of eleven in- 
stead of ten in his order to the officer. No- 
thing daunted, Peter sat down among the men 
who, he knew, had sworn to kill him that night. 
They were naturally taken aback by his visit: 
the more so, as he appeared in high spirits, 
drank, talked, and made himself quite at home. 
As soon, however, as the first surprise had pass- 





ed away, one of the conspirators said to another 
in a half whisper: “ Brother, it is time.” “ Not 
yet, villain,” shouted Peter, rising from his seat ; 
“but "tis time for me,” and knocked him down 
with a blow of his fist. All rose, and a hun- 
dred swords were drawn upon the monarch ; 
but at that critical moment the guards arrived, 
rusled into the room, and overpowered the con- 
spirators before a single weapon had reached 
Peter’s body. There was nothing left for the 
vanquished but to implore the mercy of their 
sovereign. He showed it as his nature prompt- 
ed. The whole band were first broken on the 
rack, They were then slowly dismembered, an 
interval of time being left between the amputa- 
tion of each limb; and the blood being care- 
fully stanched, so as to prolong the agony of 
the sufferers. Life was finally extinguished by 
various processes; and the mutilated remains 
were gathered round the base of a column in 
the most public place in Moscow—the heads of 
the victims raised aloft on pikes in the centre. 
So appalling a spectacle shocked even the most 
ferocious of the barbarian strelitz. 

This was only a beginning. During his ab- 
sence abroad a second revolt had broken out 
among the strelitz, and on his return he found 
several thousands of the insurgents in prison 
awaiting his pleasure. The punishment inflict- 
ed on the conspirators of his early reign was 
mild compared to what befell these luckless 
captives. Every variety of torture was put in 
practice: the imagination of Peter and his 
courtiers was exhausted in devising fresh re- 
finements of cruelty. The Inquisition was fair- 
ly surpassed in atrocity. After some months 
spent in mangling and mutilating his victims, 
he found that two thousand still survived. Tired 
of the pastime, he ordered them all to be exe- 
cuted on one day—volunteeriing himself to as- 
sist as one of the executioners. In presence of 
the whole population of the capital he drank 
twenty cups of wine, and at each cup struck off 
the head of a prisoner with a blow of his sword; 
and when the sight of blood and the effects of 
the wine had bereft him of every vestige of 
reason, he plunged into the throng of dead and 
living, commanding his friends to follow him, 
and hewed and hacked the bodies with the 
reckless fury of ademon. With all the horrors 
of its history, Moscow never saw such a mon- 
strous spectacle as on that day. 

The strelitz, however, were not vanquished. 
Three officers had the folly to write to Sophia, 
entreating her to make an effort to reinstate 
herself on the throne. Peter intercepted the 
letter, and had the three conspirators hanged 
before Sophia’s window. As if this were not 
enough, he cut off the arm of one of the corpses, 
fastened the letter in its stiffened fingers, and 
hung it up in her bedroom until the flesh rotted 
from the bones. Sophia had been familiar 
enough with scenes of blood; but this was too 
much for her. Confinement had weakened her 
frame: before the arm of the dead soldier had 
mouldered into dust, she was in the grave. 
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After this, there was very little sedition in Rus- 
sia during Peter’s reign. 

When he had neither wars to wage nor cul- 
prits to execute, Peter’s mind turned to his peo- 
ple. That he desired their good there can not 
be adoubt; but it never seems to have occurred 
to him that that was a matter on which they 
might be supposed to have an opinion. He did 
all the thinking of his empire himself. The 
council of the boyards and nobles—a poor apol- 
ogy for a check upon the monarch, but still 
some sort of obstacle to despotism—he flatly 
refused to tolerate: having sent the members 
about their business, he replaced them by a 
council of his own choosing. The church he 
hated. When the patriarch died, and the peo- 
ple implored him to name another, he struck 
his sword against his brawny chest, and told 
them he was their patriarch. To bring the 
popes or bishops into contempt, he hired a par- 
cel of drunken fellows to personate them, and 
sent them reeling from the effects of brandy into 
the streets. He shut up several of the religious 
houses, and would allow none to become eccle- 
siastics until they were too old to be soldiers. 
One can easily imagine the rancor with which 
the church regarded their ruthless tyrant. Had 
the metropolitans possessed as much brains as 
passion, Peter’s reign might not have been as 
tranquil as it was. But they were children in 
his harids. When he founded St. Petersburg, 


the people and the clergy were very loath to 
migrate to its deadly marshes: their reluctance 
was increased by the intelligence that, on a 
public festival, the statue of the Virgin, which 
had been taken to the church on the Neva, shed 
visible tears in token of sympathy for their dis- 


tress. Peter was by no means the sort of man 
to be affected by such phenomena. Walking 
coolly into the church, he seized the weeping 
statue by the head, gouged it, and discovered a 
small reservoir of oil concealed behind the eyes, 
from whence a little stream had been contrived 
to trickle down the cheeks, The discomfiture 
of the clerical impostors can well be imagined. 
The nobles and the church crushed, the peo- 
- ple came in for their share of attention. He 
objected to the dress that was worn at the time : 
it was altered, so as to assimilate to that of 
Western Europe. He disliked beards, and pro- 
moted shaving by taxing them. He found fault 
with marriages contracted by parents without 
the concurrence of the parties themselves; and 
thenceforth, every couple was obliged to show 
that they had been acquainted at least six weeks 
before they could be united. He sought to pro- 
mote social intercourse among the citizens of 
Moscow; and commanded them to give assem- 
blies or social parties every week, to which every 
resident was invited by a ukase. The master 
of the house was not compelled to be present; 
but he was bound to furnish brandy and tobacco 
for his guests. The latter were required to bow 
at the entrance of their entertainer’s house: if 
any one omitted the salute, the guards seized 
him and forced him to swallow a tumbler of 





brandy by way of punishment. Intoxication 
was so prevalent at the time in Russia, that 
these parties were mere drinking bouts; Peter 
thoughtfully enacted that at ten o'clock the 
master of the house should be at liberty to turn 
his guests, drunk or sober, out of doors. 

The wisest of Peter’s numerous ordinances, 
referring to the social advancement of his peo- 
ple, was that which required young men to 
travel abroad. It was contrary to the old cus- 
tom of Russia; and has, since Peter’s time, been 
materially curtailed by his successors. Doubt- 
less it exercised a most beneficial effect on Rus- 
sian society in the last century. When Peter 
came to the throne, a Russian nobleman—or 
gentleman, if such a word can be so misapplied 
—was a riotous, overbearing, ignorant, drunken 
creature ; who led a stupid, sensual life among 
his serfs, and knew no higher pleasure than of- 
fering brutal violence to a virgin, or striking off 
the head of a man. Though Peter himself re- 
sembled his countrymen in many of these re- 
spects, he did not admire his own defects in 
others; his bosom-friends were chiefly foreign- 
ers, or Russians who had traveled abroad. Le- 
fort, the Swiss—a man of much ability and no 
principle, descended from a noble family in 
Piedmont, and tolerably refined in his tastes 
and manners—was his chief adviser. Another 
close friend was Mentzikoff, the founder of the 
present family of the name. He began life as 
a pastry cook, and sold patties in the streets of 
Moscow when Lefort took him under his pro- 
tection and introduced him to the Czar. Other 
foreigners were admitted to the imperial circle 
on the strength of their naval skill. Dutch 
skippers he adored. In truth, Peter had sense 
enough to be democratic in this sense at least, 
that he encouraged talent wherever he found it. 

The domestic life of Peter the Great is as 
unlike that of any other monarch as his public 
career. He married, when very young, Eudocia, 
daughter of Colonel Lapuchin. From the very 
day of her union he began to neglect her for 
other women; and though she bore him a son, 
the unhappy Alexis, his treatment of her was 
uniformly unfeeling and heartless. He brought 
with him, on his return from Germany, a Dutch 
girl named Anne Moens, and never condescend- 
ed to conceal the intrigue from his wife. The 
latter, goaded to revenge, encouraged the ad- 
dresses of a young man named Glebok. When 
the Czar heard of it, he ordered his wife to be 
closely imprisoned ; seized her lover, and had 
him impaled before his eyes. It is said that, 
while the wretch was writhing on the spike, 
Peter had a chair brought out, and watched his 
agonies, reviling and taunting him, until Glebok 
spat in his face. 

Anne Moens soon made way for other favor- 
ites, and Peter lived, for some years, as vir- 
tuously as kings usually do. A strange ro- 
mance—for a parallel to which we must recur 
to the history of the famous Lady Hamilton— 
furnished him with a substitute for the dis- 
graced Endocia, At the capture of Marien- 
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burg, during the war with Sweden, the Russians 
took prisoner a young girl whose attractions in- 
duced the general, Bauer, to claim her for him- 
self. As far as we can now learn, she seems to 
have been the daughter of a peasant girl, and, 
as she was supported by Count Rosen, it has 
been conjectured that he was her father. Sent 
out to service in the family of a Lutheran min- 
ister, she had married a dragoon a day or two 
before her capture by the Russians. General 
Bauer took her to Moscow with him, and after 
a few months sold her to Prince Mentzikoff, who, 
in his turn, disposed of her to the Czar him- 
self. Such things have been common enough at 
Courts, and many a man has risen to eminence 
by purveying for a king in a similar way. She 
could neither read nor write; and is not said 
to have been beautiful. Her figure was good, 
however; and when, under the directions of her 
early protectors, she had succeeded in effacing 
from her hands the traces of her youthful drudg- 
ery, and had dyed her hair, she presented a 
very tolerable appearance. Peter was no judge 
of beauty, and was not particularly select in his 
tastes. Martha, or Catherine as he christened 
her, possessed, in her imperturbable good temper, 
a charm which enthralled the impetuous Czar; 
in his wildest fits of passion she could soothe 
him, and restore him to his senses by her win- 
ning grace and gentleness. Very soon he found 
her so necessary to his happiness that he re- 
solved to marry her; and the wife of a Swedish 
dragoon, the cast-off favorite of Bauer and Ment- 
zikoff, became the consort of Peter the Great. 
He took her to the army with him, and it is 
said that she exercised extensive influence over 
his mind: the truce which saved the Russian 
army at the Pruth is understood to have been 
proposed by her even without Peter’s knowledge. 
She was equally influential at home. There is 
grave reason to believe that the atrocious deed 
which remains to be told of Peter was done at 
her instigation. 

The Czar’s first wife, Eudocia, had given 
birth to a son, Alexis. At the time of his 
birth, his father had already ceased to visit his 
mother: the son shared her fate. From his 
infancy Peter disliked him. As he grew up, 
his character developed in strong contrast to 
his father’s. He was idle, fond of literature 
and music: disliked field sports and manual oc- 
cupation: was a devout member of the church, 
and a deep theological student; and though by 
no means moral, was given to none of the ex- 
cesses which had marked his father’s youth. As 
soon as he attained manhood, the Czar com- 
pelled him against his will to marry a German 
princess of the Wolfenbuttel family. Alexis 
detested her, and evinced his feelings in the 
brutal fashion of his family. His father, who 
commonly beat his wives and the ladies of the 
Court with his cane, and thought nothing of 
kicking a general down-stairs, accused Alexis 
of having struck his wife at a time when she 
had especial claims on his regard. There is, un- 
fortunately, no reason to doubt the truth of the 





charge. The wonder is how Peter objected to 
a practice he so constantly inculcated by his 
example. In truth, it does net need much re- 
search to discover that Peter, like the wolf in 
the fable, desired an excuse to punish his son; 
his treatment of his wife was a fair pretext to 
start with. He threatened to disinherit Alexis; 
the latter replied by a frank renunciation of his 
rights to the throne. The Cyar then menaced 
him with imprisonment in a monastery: he de- 
clared that nothing would be more congenial to 
his feelings. Finding these threats fall harm- 
lessly, Peter set his mind to discover something 
more to his purpose. There can not be a doubt 
but the executioner of the strelitz would have 
succeeded to admiration, had Alexis afforded 
him a chance. Fearing the worst, the young 
prince fled abroad, His father sent messengers 
after him in hot haste, entreating him to return. 
The men selected for the service, and the argu- 
ments they employed, indicate pretty plainly 
that the Czar’s resolution was even then firmly 
taken. The former were a sort of private exe- 
cutioner or sbirro, who bore the nominal title of 
Captain in the guards; and one Tolstoi, a fel- 
low who Peter himself used to say ought to have 
his teeth knocked out to prevent his biting. 
They approached Alexis with a promise that, 
in the event of his return, his father “ would 
love him still better than he had ever done ;” and 
threatened every monarch in whose dominions 
he remained with instant vengeance from the 
Czar. Alexis, always weak and foolish, allowed 
himself to be persuaded to return. He had no 
sooner set foot in Russia than he was placed 
under the eye of the police. Arrived at Mos- 
cow, Peter had him closely imprisoned, disin- 
herited him by a formal act, and ferbade him 
to communicate with any one but his guards 
and the aforementioned Tolstoi. Alexis re- 
minded his father of his promise to treat him 
well: the Czar replied, that a man who could 
desert his wife for a Finnish woman, as Alexis 
had done, had no right to speak at all. The 
whole transaction appears plain as noonday, when 
we find the husband of the injured Eudocia using 
such language to her son. Soon a fresh charge 
—of tampering with foreign powers and plotting 
against the sovereignty of Peter—was trumped 
up, and Alexis was called upon to defend him- 
self. How could he do any thing of the kind? 
A weak, retiring lad, whose intellect had never 
been of the strongest, he had undergone more 
than enough to destroy his mind. He denied: 
then, on the strength of a promise of forgive- 
ness, admitted facts which had never occurred : 
denied them again, wien required to explain: 
confessed afresh, when deluded by false accounts 
of others having accused him. One day, the 
Czar would visit him in his dungeon, and prom- 
ise him his freedom; the next, Tolstoi would 
threaten him with the rack. His confessor was 
really subjected to that torture, and, as often 
happened, avowed under its infliction ail that 
Peter wanted. His statement shown to Alexis, 
the latter began to doubt his own memory. He 
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made a confession which contradicts itself in 
every particular, and bears upon the face of it 
conclusive evidence of the insanity of its author. 
It was enough, however, for Peter, who assem- 
bled a sort of Court of nobles, and accused him 
in person before them. Alexis appeared at the 
bar, we are told, “wasted and haggard from 
long confinement: his lofty stature bent down 
by iliness and despair: his powerful voice so 
weakened that its tones could not be recognized 
by his former friends; and his whole appear- 
ance so degraded that those who knew him best 
could not trace in that emaciated figure a single 
resemblance to the once handsome czarovitch.” 
Peter began his address to the Court by stating 
his own right to put his son to death without 
let or hindrance from any one; but added that 
he was unwilling to assume so grave a respon- 
sibility alone. In point of fact, the field hands 
on a Southern plantation are not greater slaves 
than were the members of that Court: one and 
all they straightway found Alexis guilty, and 
sentenced him to death; as Voltaire sarcastic- 
ally remarks, those who could not write getting 
the others to sign their names. Alexis was re- 
manded to prison. Shortly afterward, one of 
the Imperial sbirri procured from a druggist a 
potion which neither he nor the apothecary 
dared to smell. It was taken to Alexis’s cell. 
No more was heard. The walls were thick. 
It could matter little to the unfortunate Prince. 
Soon, a cry was spread through the city that he 
had died of apoplexy. Dead most certainly he 
was; face distorted, limbs cramped, every muscle 
rigid in frightful convulsion. Fortunate it is 
for the historian that there lived at the Court 
of Peter an officer, named Bruce, who could 
tell us the story of the visit to the drugzist’s. 
Peter's public life is written in the quays, the 
palaces, the monuments of St. Petersburg. You 
may read it in the wars waged against Swedes, 
Turks, Persians, and the territory won from foes 
on all sides. Every Russian regiment that stood 
man by man, to the last, to be cut down by the 
invincible legions of Napoleon, bore witness to 
his military talents. Every Russian ship that 
floats is a tribute to his indefatigable energy. 
You find traces of him every where—in the tyr- 
rany of the government—in the material ad- 
vancement of the eountry—in the perfection of 
the army—in the spirit of the wearer of the 
crown. The boast of Louis XIV.—thai he was 
the State—appears a paltry piece of coxcombry, 
when one sees how truly it may be spoken of 
Peter the Great. It is but justice to add, that 
in his overwhelming zeal for the State, he was 
as reckless of his own welfare, and even of his 
life, as of the happiness and existence of oth- 
ers. This is so apparent as to give a coloring 
of probability to the charitable construction 
which has been placed upon his acts by those 
who have said he never had a th t but for 
his country. It may be true that he only but- 
chered the strelitz because he saw that no light- 
er punishment would secure public tranguil- 
lity; that he repudiated Eudocia, and elevated 





Catherine to the throne, because the one mis- 
understood while the other cordially embraced 
his schemes of reform; that he entrapped 
Alexis, and put him to death, because he fore- 
saw that he would not prosecute his plans; 
that he sacrificed thousands of lives in the 
marshes on the banks of the Neva, because he 
discerned the necessity for a St. Petersburg; 
that he bereft the Russian people of the last 
vestige of liberty, because he knew they would 
make a bad use of it. But when a man thus 
erects his will into a higher law, above all prin- 
ciple, precept, moral or divine rule, perfect and 
unyarying success can alone palliate the act in 
the eyes of posterity. Failure in one single par- 
ticular stamps him a tyrant and reprobate, 
When, therefore, we find that the fiendish ex- 
ecution of the strelitz did not prevent the mur- 
der of three of Peter’s successors, or constant 
outbreaks in the capital; that Eudocia was a 
saint to the worthless, drunken Catherine ; that 
Alexis’s murder paved the way to the throne for 
a parcel of men and women who were not fit 
even for life; that the enslavement of the Rus- 
sian people has compelled a state of society in 
Russia which no man of feeling can contemplate 
without horror; we are bound to conclude that, 
with all his lofty aims, and all his boundless en- 
ergy, the good and the evil were so balanced in 
the character and works of Peter the Great, as 
to leave it a matter of doubt whether Russia 
would have been a loser if he had never lived. 

His last act was a source of endless misery to 
his country. A couple of years before his death 
he had associated his wife Catherine with him 
in the government; he went further, and obliged 
the boyards and nobles to swear that they would 
support whomsoever he appointed as Lis suc. 
cessor. The principle of hereditary monarchy 
thus thrown to the winds, as every other princi- 
ple had been during his reign, he died of stran- 
gury, aggravated, it is said, by exposure to cold 
and wet on a boating excursion; and immed*- 
ately after his death his widow, Catherine, 
claimed the throne. 

Oaths extorted by despots have not been usu- 
ally regarded as binding by courtiers when they 
could be evaded. The sentiment of the Russian 
nobles at Peter’s death was in favor of the claims 
of his grandson Peter, son of Alexis. Cathe- 
rine, however, had on her side her old protector 
Mentzikoff, who commanded the soldiery. The 
lucky pastry-cook naturally preferred the cause 
of a woman whose fortunes were due in a great 
measure to his own agency, to that of a prince 
whose father he had helped to assassinate ; and 
as the army, like the pretorian guards of Rome, 
held the throne in their gift, Catherine was duly 
crowned—the first Empress Russia had had 
since the tenth century. 

It has been said of Catherine that she ended 
her life as she began it. ‘This is unjust to Bauer 
and Mentzikoff, and especially unjust to the Lu- 
theran minister in whose house she had served 
as nurse. There are degrees in vice, as in every 
thing else. Lady Hamilton herself would seem 
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a saint to some characters the world has seen. 
When Catherine, freed from the sharp watch- 
fulness of Peter, replunged into the pleasures 
of her youth, she showed that the education of 
a court had not been lost upon her, and that the 
Empress Catherine was a very superior sort of 
profligate to the dragoon’s wife Martha. Busi- 
ness she left to Mentzikoff, who endeavored, as 
best he could, to carry out Peter’s unfinished 
schemes. Thus released from the toils of her 
station, she abandoned herself to the gratifica- 
tion of her passions; turning night into day, and 
day into night. The latter she loved to spend 
in the open air, drinking Tokay until her at- 
tendants carried her to bed; and set the exam- 
ple of that open licentiousness which, under her 
female successors, became so monstrous a feat- 
ure of Russian society. A cancer, which had 
afflicted her for years, was aggravated by her 
excesses; dropsy set in, and other diseases 
—fit penalty for her vices—cut her off in the 
thirty-ninth year of her age. Voltaire, the par- 
asite of the second Catherine, endeavoring to rec- 
oncile the objections raised by Peter the Great 
to his son’s matrimonial infidelity with his own 
abandonment of Eudocia for Catherine, naively 
argues that the great qualities of the latter 
justified the Czar in trampling the divine law 
under foot to do her honor. Into such quag- 
mires do the shrewdest men fall when they try 
to find apologies for royal guilt. 

Catherine’s death removed the only obstacle 
to the accession of the legitimate heir to the 
crown, Peter Alexiovitch, the grandson of Peter 
the Great. He was a young man of promise; 
had he lived long enough to reign in person, he 
might have redeemed some of the faults of his 
race. Unfortunately, his youth threw him from 
the first into the hands of favorites. He found 
the government controlled by Mentzikoff; and 
for a time he submitted, like Catherine, to the 
despotism of that brutal soldier. To such a 
pitch had the insolence of the former pastry- 
cook grown, that he did not scruple to use his 
cane upon the highest officers of the court, and 
to threaten even bishops with the knout. Bred 
in the rude school of Peter, who was himself an 
adept with this weapon of Russian torture, Ment- 
zikoff was fond of accompanying an order with 
a blow, and constantly superintended the pun- 
ishment of political offenders. His descendant, 
whose haughty carriage and imperious tone ex- 
cited such astonishment at Constantinople a 
couple of years ago, was a very feeble copy of 
the founder of his race. 

In the midst of his power and might, he re- 
ceived an order to withdraw to Siberia. 
young Czar had fallen in love with Catherine 
Dalgoruky, and her brother Ivan had easily con- 
trived to turn his sister’s conquest to account. 
Mentzikoff was exiled. Ivan Dalgoruky took 
his place ; and Peter married Catherine. It 
was only a change of favorites. Though a 
younger man, Dalgoruky was as unprincipled as 
Mentzikoff, and labored as zealously to usurp 
the whole power of the state, and make his own 
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fortune. To get Peter out of the way, he sent 
him into the country, end induced him to spend 
his time in hunting, while he levied taxes and 
built himself palaces. Unluckily for him, the 
young Czar died a few months afterward, at the 
age of fifteen; and when Dalgoruky attempted 
to proclaim his sister Empress, after the fashion 
of Catherine I., the people would not hear of it. 
It was the second time a Dalgoruky had nar- 
rowly missed the throne: a former member of 
the family had run Michael Romanoff hard at 
the election in 1613. 

The scene of that eventful year was now re- 
newed. The death of Peter II. extinguished 
the male line of the Romanoffs. The legiti- 
mate heir to the throne, according to hereditary 
rule, was Peter, the son of Anne, Duchess of 
Holstein Gottorp, a daughter of Peter the Great. 
His mother was a Romanoff, and his father was 
a Dane. He was, however, only two years old; 
and his aunt Elizabeth, another daughter of 
Peter the Great, as well as the three daughters 
of the imbecile Ivan, whom Sophia had for a 
time foisted into the throne, likewise put fos- 
ward claims upon the sceptre. Russia was call- 
ed upon to choose between these competitors. 
Times had changed since the conscientious boy- 
ards of Moscow had summoned nobles, clergy, 
and people to send deputies to a national coun- 
cil to vote freely for a Czar. Thanks to Peter 
the Great, the army was strong enough to crown 
whom it pleased; and his generals and other 
great officers saw no necessity for an appeal to 
any one beyond their own ranks. A caucus—to 
which a few of the nobility were invited by the 
soldiers, for form’s sake—discussed the rival 
claims, and decided in favor of Anne, daughter 
of Ivan, who was then Duchess of Courland. 
Why she was chosen, in preference to her sis- 
ters and the line of Peter, can not now be dis- 
covered, nor does it matter much. It is enough 
for us to know that she was chosen by the army, 
and that conditions were imposed upon her 
which went to limit her prerogative. She was 
compelled to swear that she would govern iv 
conformity with a Council of seven, chosen by 
the caucus, and that she would not bring with 
her to Russia her chamberlain Biren. She ae- 
cepted these conditions at Mitau, and repaired 
immediately to Moscow. 

She no sooner felt herself securely seated on 
the throne, than she began to cast about for a 
party of her own among the soldiery. An em- 
press could hardly fail in such a project. Anne 
soon felt herself strong enough to declare that 
she had come to the throne, not by the choice 
of those who had elected her, but by hereditary 
right; and to repudiate the guarantees she had 
given on her accession. Her next step was to 
send for the proscribed Biren. This was the 
son of a gamekeeper; a man of prepossessing 
appearance, good parts, and remarkable capae- 
ity for intrigue. Him the Empress, when only 
Duchess of Courland, had raised to various of- 
fices about her person, to the dissatisfaction of 
her friends, and to the great detriment of her 
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character. Fearing the tyranny of a favorite, 
Marshal Munich, Osterman, and the other army 
leaders, had expressly stipulated that he was not 
to come to Russia with Anne. Lightly the oath 
sat upon the royal conscience: Biren was re- 
ceived with unusual honor, and was soon in- 
trusted with the entire confidence of the Em- 
press. It was he who conducted her foreign 
policy, and superintended the domestic con- 
cerns of the empire. Munich, Osterman, ant 
the other leaders of the caucus he contrived to 
exile on various pretexts to the country parts ; 
their friends and followers he punished more 
severely. The knout and Siberia were the pan- 
aceas he applied to every evil. The former he 
held to be the best reply to any petition or com- 
plaint from the people ; the latter the most con- 
clusive remedy for those who felt themselves 
aggrieved by his rule. In the course of some 
nine years he is said to have sent 20,000 per- 
sons to the Siberian wilds, which gives an aver- 
age of more than six exiles per day. For the 
lady in whose name he perpetrated these atroc- 
ities, his affection and a few harmless pleasures 
were a sufficing occupation. She was not dis- 
tinguished by the coarse vices of so many of 
her race. She did not get drunk, and is not 
known to have set a premium on female prof- 
ligacy. Fond of music and dancing, of a gay, 
cheerful character, she preferred the tranquil 
joys of domestic life to the turmoil and anxiety 
of government, and the boisterous revels of her 
successors. On the few occasions when she 
emerged from her retirement, she furnished 
evidence of what she might have done had she 
possessed the vigor of Elizabeth or Catherine 
II. Prince Galitzin, one of the highest nobles 
in Russia, became a convert from the Greek to 
the Roman Catholic Church; she sentenced 
him to become court fool, and had him beaten 


by her pages when his jests failed to amuse her. | 
Again, just before the close of her reign, she | 


took offense at the corruption of one of her 
ministers, Volynski—a man who does not seem 
to have been a whit worse than his colleagues : 
she had his tongue torn out by the roots, his 
right hand cut off, and his mutilated body be- 
headed. 

Meanwhile Biren was working out his own 
and his mistress’s ruin. It is plain enough to 
us to-day, whatever doubt may haye existed 
formerly on the point, that he aspired to the 
title as well as the power of a sovereign. Anne 


being childless, her death would again revive | 





the pretensions which had followed that of Pe- | 


ter Ii. Biren put himself up to auction among 
the rival claimants, and Anne, the Duchess of 
Brunswick, niece of the Empress, having offer- 
ed him the regency during the minority of her 
son, Ivan, this ambitious minister espoused her 
cause, and procured the recognition of Ivan as 
heir to the throne. By this time, however, his 
race was run. He had trampled the old army 
leaders under foot for nine years. It was their 
turn now. So disorganized was the government 
that Biren was unable to make any resistance 





when they rose against him. On a signal given, 
Munich, and a few other popular soldiers, ap- 
peared at the barracks and proclaimed Ivan 
Czar. No opposition was offered: so speedily 
was the revolution effected, that Biren was 
seized and sent to Siberia with a party of con- 
victs whom he had himself sentenced to that 
exile. 

The new Czar was three months old and in 
his cradle when he was called to reign over the 
empire of Peter the Great. His mother, who 
had been appointed Regent, was a girl of six- 
teen, who had married the Duke of Brunswick. 
Daughter and wife of a German, she had no- 
thing in common with the Russians; she had 
not even sense—how many girls of sixteen 
have ?—to conduct herself with propriety on 
the throne. A few months were spent by the 
Regent in quarreling with her husband, and 
trying to Germanize her new dominions; then 
symptoms of a revolution appeared on every 
side. The only persons who could have op- 
posed a successful resistance to an attack on the 
throne, were Munich and Osterman, who had 
overthrown Biren; but no sooner had Anne ob- 
tained the Regency through their aid, than she 
neglected them, and allowed a favorite waiting- 
maid, named Juliana de Mangden, to usurp the 
whole control of public affairs. 

The soldiery began to look about for another 
ruler. ‘The race of Ivan had proved utterly 
worthless ; but there were still females among 
the surviving children of his half-brother Peter 
the Great. One of these, Elizabeth, had in- 
herited the features, and, it was supposed, many 
of the qualities of her father. She had taken 
no part in politics, and was therefore esteemed. 
Her appearance was prepossessing ; though her 
cast of countenance was masculine, its expres- 
sion was sweet, and her figure was elegant. The 
charm of her conversation was irresistible. To 
this princess the thoughts of the army now turn- 
ed. When first sounded upon the subject, she 
gave no encouragement to the conspirators ; but 
her doctor, a Frenchman, named Lestocq, was 
more enterprising, and undertook to conduct 
the matter for her. It was an easy task. On 
the night of the 5th December he was at her 
door with a sledge. Wrapped in furs, she al- 
lowed herself to be placed in the vehicle by 
Lestocq, and was swiftly borne to the barracks 
of the guards. There she read a speech which 
had been prepared for her; and Lestocq and 
others added a few exciting words. The sol- 
diers shouted long live the Empress Elizabeth, 
and rushed instantly to the palace where the Czar 
and the Regent were sleeping. The latter, with 
her husband, were secured at once and sent to 
prison. Little Ivan, then sixteen months old, 
was roused by the noise, and, with childish sim- 
plicity, attempted to imitate the cries of the sol- 
diers who took him from his cradle. “Little 
knowest thou, child,” said Elizabeth, who stood 
by, “that ’tis thine own ruin thou applaudest!” 

Ruin indeed! The lamentable history of the 
French Dauphin who died in the Temple com- 
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pares favorably with the fate of Ivan Antono- 
vitch. Thrust into prison before he was two 
years old, he spent eight years in various places 
of confinement, his dungeon being changed 
whenever the rank of its occupant became 
known to the people. At ten years of age he 
was thought so formidable that Elizabeth re- 
moved him to the fortress of Schlussenberg, 
where he was immured in a single room, with- 
out any furniture but a truckle-bed, a table, and 
a chair. The windows were painted so that he 
could not see the green fields or the blue sky 
outside. At rare intervals he was allowed to 
walk a few minutes in a courtyard inclosed by 
high walls; but this privilege was so seldom 
granted him, that when he was asked by Eliza- 
beth’s successor whether he had any request to 
make, all the poor boy begged was to be allow- 
ed to breathe the fresh air a little oftener. It 
was a part of Elizabeth’s policy—a policy which 
monarchs usually pursue in the like case—to de- 
stroy the intellect of her victim. Ivan, once Czar 
of Russia, was not taught to read or write. He 
stammered, and perhaps from the effects of his 
solitude, had great difficulty in finding words to 
express his thoughts. His passions were allow- 
ed to develop themselves with the utmost free- 
dom. Brandy was furnished him in quantities, 
and his temper encouraged to grow ferocious 
and sullen. Of the world beyond his dungeon, 
he knew, of course, nothing but what his jailers 
chose to tell him. He had a dim notion that 





he ought to be Czar of Russia; and when Pe- 
ter IIL, whom he had never seen, visited him, | 
he naively observed that he would some day re- | 
gain his crown and put all his enemies to death. 
The utterance of this sentiment sealed his fate. 
The Empress Catherine sent a special officer, 
with private instructions, to take charge of his 
person. On the night of the 4th July, 1764, an 
alarm was given in the fort. Shots were fired, | 
and a rumor was spread that Ivan was about | 
to be rescued. Catherine’s emissary at once | 
rushed with a comrade to Ivan’s room, roused | 
him from his bed, and stabbed him with his | 
sword. Though wounded and unarmed, the | 
captive struggled desperately with his assassins. | 
He broke one of their swords, and grappled with | 








of her station, and took a leading part as well in 
the domestic affairs of the empire as in external 
politics. Her name figures extensively in the 
history of Russia. ‘There was no lack of energy 
in the government during the twenty years of 
her reign. The measure for which she has re- 
ceived most praise from historians is the aboli- 


tion of capital punishment. It is right, however, 
to observe that political offenses were expressly 
excluded from the benefit of the ukase; and, 
moreover, though the ax and the halter were 
prohibited, the use of the knout, which answered 
the very same purpose, was preserved, and tor- 
ture was inflicted wherever death would have 
been the penalty under former reigns. It was 
a favorite practice of Elizabeth, in sentencing a 
criminal, to.refer to her clemency whereby his 
life was saved, and to command that his tongue 
be torn out by the roots, and his body otherwise 
mutilated. Similar punishments were frequent- 
ly inflicted on females. These proofs of her 
humane disposition have been highly lauded by 
historians. 

Before her advent to the throne, she had been 
affianced to the Duke of Holstein, who died 
before the marriage was solemnized. Elizabeth 
enregistered a vow never to marry, and kept it. 
It was perhaps this obstacle which prevented her 
union with Alexis Razumoffski, a noble of her 
court, to whom she bore two children who took 
the name of Tarakanoff. When very young 
these children were sent abroad. One of them, 
the Princess Tarakanoff, was beautiful, accom- 
plished, and very popular in the Italian society 
in which she moved. Catherine the Great, liv- 
ing in constant dread of rivals, grew alarmed at 
the reports which reached her of the attractions 
of the Princess, and dispatched one of her own 
lovers to Leghorn, with special instructions. 
The courtier who andertook this honorable mis- 
sion was a member of the noble family of Or- 
loff. Catherine herself could not have accom- 
plished it better. Gaining access to the Princess 
he reminded her of her birth, and assured her 
that his mistress had lofty views for her. To 
this he added a declaration of his own love ; and 
the unfortunate girl, bewildered by the announce- 
ment of prospects to which she had never as- 


the man who held it; but as they fell to the / pired, and yielding to the passionate appeals of 
floor together, his companion thrust his weapoa | the handsome Russian, consented to marry him 
through his back, and put an end to his life. | and return to Russia. ‘The ceremony was per- 








Next morning, in a pool of gore, the body of 
the Czar Ivan was found pierced with twenty- 
five wounds. There is enough evidence to con- 
vict Catherine the Great of his murder before 
any jury in the world. 

To return to Elizabeth, who, on the morning 
of 6th December, 1741, found herself Empress 
of Russia. Her first act was to exile all the 
friends of Ivan’s family; her next to mete out 
the same measure to her own. Lestocq, her 
faithful physician, who had placed her on the 
throne, was sent to Archangel, then an ice-bound 
desert, where he died in great poverty. As she 





formed by a mock priest, assisted by several ac- 
complices of Orloff. As soon as it was over, 
she was carried on board a ship lying in the off- 
ing, and, to her horror, while still in her bridal 
attire, was seized and handcuffed. The poor 
girl, in an agony of terror, threw herself at Or- 
loff’s feet, calling him her dear husband, and 
entreating him to protect her. The brute spurn- 
ed her with his foot; and, as the sailors began 
to be touched by her beauty and her distréss, he 
sent her below and confined her in a small cabin. 
Conveyed to St. Petersburg, she never saw Or- 
loff more. The day of her arrival she was dis- 


had really inherited some share of her father’s patched to the prison on the borders of the Neva, 


vigor, she then devoted herself to the concerns 


and confined in a low, damp, fetid cell on the 
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ground floor. Ten years afterward, one Sep- | to King Sigismund of Poland, praying to be al- 
tember night, a fierce equinoctial gale began to | lowed to espouse his sister, and received in re- 
plow the surface of the Gulf of Finland. Waves, | ply from the haughty Pole a cow dressed in 
mountain high, rushed impetuously into the | woman's clothes, There were now plenty of 
mouth of the Neva; and, as the wind increased | German princes and small f*y of royalty glad to 
in fury, the waters of the river rose with ominous bite at the imperial bait. ‘Che Duchess of An- 
rapidity. The wharves were soon covered. . Ves- halt-Zerbst took ship at once and landed her 
sels were torn from their moorings. The streets | daughter Sophia at St. Petersburg. Learning 
were flooded. On every side men, women, and | there that Elizabeth was at Moscow, she repaired 
children were seen flying from their dwellings thither, and had the good fortune to find that 
through the storm to seek refuge on some neigh- | her daughter pleased the Empress. At that 
boringeminence. St. Petersburg seemed doom- | time Sophia of Anhalt-Zerbst was a handsome 
ed. At the first symptom of danger, the guards | girl. Though her nose was aquiline and her 
had fled from the prison. The water forced it- | features were not regular, the general appearance 
self into the lower chambers, and began to fill | of her face was pleasing: she had sweet blue 
them. No eye has seen the events of that night ; eyes, lovely auburn hair, with black eyebrows, 
but we can readily picture the agonies of the un- and a graceful figure. Altogether a very pass- 
fortunate Tarakanoff, as the waters gradually | able gvife for such a prince as Peter, who, nat- 
rose, and strong walls and no less strong bolted | urally ugly, had been dreadfully disfigured by 
doors forbade even a hope of escape, and showed | small-pox. His face, with his little pug nose, 
her that her cell was to be her tomb. No mat-| and red hair, added to the scars of disease, was 
ter how madly her shrieks resounded through | 80 repulsive, that when Sophia first saw him she 
the prison, the storm shrieked louder; and there | rushed to her room in an agony of tears and 
was no one to hear the last cries of the dying | fainted away. Her scruples soon vanished, how- 
girl. When the inundation subsided, the drown- | ever; and, to the delight of Elizabeth, she was 
ed body of the Princess Tarakanoff, the daughter | wedded to Peter shortly afterward, and assumed 
of the Empress Elizabeth, was taken from the the name of Catherine on becoming a member 
cell where she died and privately buried. of the Greek Church. 

As Elizabeth grew older, she resigned Sal Peter was not even a man. Even before 
of the cares of state to her favorite Panin, who Elizabeth’s death his wife had forsaken his 
had risen from the rank of guardsman to that | society for that of others; yet it was with the 
of gentleman of the bedchamber, and subse-| utmost difficulty that the Empress persuaded 


quently became one of the ablest Ministers Rus- | Peter to notice her conduct. Convinced of her 


sia ever had. Pleasures of the most debasing | infidelity, he agreed to separate from her; and 
kind absorbed the whole time of the Empress. | consoled himself in the friendship of the Princess 
Such vices as history can only shadow in faint | Worontzoff, whose father, then Chancellor of 
outline marked her declining years. With ase-| the empire, was only too happy to encourage 
lect circle of profligates, she abandoned herself | the heir to the throne. When Elizabeth died, 
to the vilest habits of drunkenness; selecting | the flush of power was too much for Peter's 
brandy for her beverage as better suited to her | senses. In a paroxysm of good-will to all men, 
exhausted palate than more delicate liquors. So | he became reconciled to his wife after a sepa- 
systematic was she that she had her dresses | ration of upward of a year; and acknowledged 
made so that her attendants could cut them off | the child to whom she gave birth shortly after 
in an instant when intoxication had deprived | their reunion, and who subsequently became the 
her of the use of her limbs. When onher death-| Emperor Paul. Munich, Biren, and all the 
bed, her physicians prescribed rigid abstinence | other political exiles were recalled; a jubilee 
from brandy; but she procured a case, which she | was proclaimed, and every body said that Peter 
kept under her bed with the key under her pil- | was going to turn out a great monarch, They 
low. She died, we are told, in tortures such as | knew him ill who could speak thus. While 
delirium tremens usually produces, with a half- | ukases, framed in his name, were abolishing 
empty bottle in her hand, and obscene language | the court of Privy Chancery, sanctioning foreign 
on her tongue. | travel, and declaring an amnesty to the exiles 

It had been her fondest wish to leave her | of former reigns, it is doubtful whether Peter 
throne to her sister’s son, Peter. His father was | even knew of their existence. A young man, 
the Duke of Holstein Gottorp; and, though re- | who ought to fill a large place in Russian his- 
lated to the Romanoff family by his mother, he | tory, was the real author of these reforms. His 


was essentially a German in all his tastes and 
feelings. Elizabeth had brought him up under | 
her care, and it was therefore no wonder that 
long before her death he was accounted vicious, 
ignorant, and depraved. He readily acquired 
his aunt’s love for brandy; and took no mean 
share in her usual recreations. To provide him 
with a wife was Elizabeth’s first care, It was 
an easy matter. Times had changed since the 





Czar Ivan Vasilivitch sent an humble message 


| name was Ghudovitch : had he been the minister 


of a luckier Czar, we should have known more 
of him. Peter had no more share in his acts 
than he who reads these pages. For him, life 
had no fuller delights than gross debauches ; 
the crown no higher prerogative than an immu- 
nity from responsibility for habitual vice. With 
the Princess Worontzoff, and a few choice com- 
panions, he emulated the orgies of his aunt: 
it was his proudest boast to say that he had 

















surpassed her in viciousness. All he knew 
of politics was that Prussia was the greatest 
power on earth; all he sought was to win the 
friendship of the Prussian monarch, and to 
imitate his policy. For this he sacrificed the 
good-will of every subject in his empire. 

His wife, Catherine, was no inattentive spec- 
tator of his conduct. Though her own life had 
been a notorious scandal, when Peter abandoned 
himself to profligacy she became regular in her 
devotions. When he worshiped the Prussians, 
she surpassed the Muscovites themselves in her 
fidelity to Russian interests. With the aid of 
her lover, Orloff, her ambitious projects were at 
length matured. 

On the night of the 8th July, 1762, Peter 
was plunged in revelry at the palace of Onen- 
baum. Catherine was sleeping at Petershoff, 
in her pavilion on the borders of the Neva. At 
midnight, a carriage left St. Petersburg for her 
residence. It contained two men, Ozloff her 
lover, and a soldier of the guards. The former 
had a private key to the pavilion; with its aid, 
an entry was effected without disturbing the 
attendants, and in the dead of night a soldier 
stood by Catherine’s bedside. Startled by the 
apparition, she sprung upin herbed. “Silence,” 
whispered the soldier, “rise, and follow me.” 

In an instant Catherine was dressed, and 
with a single attendant, was flying toward St. 
Petersburg. Before half the journey had been 
accomplished, the horses fell dead from fatigue. 
Petershoff was twenty-one miles from the capital. 
No fresh horses were to be had. Catherine 
took refuge in a farm house; and for a moment, 
it seemed as though the movement would have 
been ruined by the death of a horse. While 
she was wringing her hands in her vexation, a 
peasant with a market-cart passed. Orloff seized 
the vehicle, dismissed the owner, and, placing 
Catherine on a bundle of hay, drove rapidly to 
St. Petersburg, where they arrived at seven in 
the morning. Orloff’s brothers and friends were 
ready to receive her. Above all, the Princess 
Daschkoff, whose jealousy of her sister, the 
Princess Worontzoff, supplied the place of at- 
tachment to Oatherine, displayed extraordi- 
nary activity on her behalf. Habited in man’s 
attire, she rode to the barracks, and with the 
aid of brandy plentifully distributed among the 
soldiers, soon prevailed upon them to proclaim 
Catherine. One regiment followed another; 
by nine o’clock the whole army, with some 
trifling exceptions, was in her favor. Thence 
to the church of our Lady of Vasan, where the 
Pope of Novogorod, won by her affectation of 
piety, crowned her Empress. The taverns were 
thrown open. Soldiers and populace were bid- 
den to drink and eat their fill. For some hours 
the saturnalia were enacted at St. Petersburg. 

A report was spread that the Czar Peter had 
died. Happy for him had it been true; he was 
only dead drunk at Oranienbaum. On the day 
of Catherine’s accession he was to have dined 
with her, by way of a change, at Petershoff; he 
started, but strange rumors reaching his ears 
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on the way, he resolved to send Chancellor 
Worontzoff to St. Petersburg to ascertain their 
meaning. That eminent courtier, who had seen 
with pride the dishonor of his wife and two 
of his daughters, found Catherine in the pal- 
ace on his arrival; without a moment's hesi- 
tation, he gave in his adhesion to the new mon- 
arch, and abandoned Peter as readily as he had 
sacrificed his family. 

Alarmed at his prolonged absence, Peter flew 
to Petershoff with his little band of friends. 
Hastily entering the pavilion, he searched every 
room, and looked even under the beds to see if 
his wife were not hid somewhere. When the 
truth burst upon him, he wandered wildly in the 
gardens, which command a magnificent view of 
the Gulf of Finland, Cronstadt, and the Neva, 
ever and anon exclaiming to the Princess 
Worontzoff, “I told you Catherine was capable 
of every thing.” When the news of his aban- 
donment by the soldiers reached him, he held a 
council of his followers, and asked their advice. 
The gray headed soldier, Munich, who had seen 
many revolutions, urged the policy of opposing 
a bold resistance to Catherine. The Princess 
Worontzoff recommended a peaceable surren- 
der; and Peter, who never had the spirit of a 
man, adopted her counsel, and wrote to Cathe- 
rine, begging leave to retire to Holstein with his 
favorite. Not a word of answer did the Em- 
press make; but at the head of a regiment 
marched on Petershoff. A second embassay 
proved equally fruitless. Peter abandoned him- 
self to the most abject terror, and insisted on 
dining on the sea-shore, lest he should be sur- 
prised in the pavilion. Worontzoff and the oth- 
er women were urgent in their entreaties that 
Peter would return to Oranienbaum. Munich, 
who knew that that beautiful palace was not 
susceptible of a defense against a military force, 
recommended Cronstadt. This time his opinion 
prevailed. Just as the sound of Catherine’s 
approach was heard in the alleys of Petershoff, 
Peter and his party set sail in small boats. It 
was too late. The governor of Cronstadt had de- 
clared for Catherine. When challenged, Peter 
rose in his boat and shouted: “ Don’t you know 
me, the Czar Peter?” The answer was em- 
phatic: “ We don’t know you at all” Munich, 
Ghudovitch, and one or two others were for 
landing at all hazards, and trying to win back 
the garrison; but Peter was so frightened that 
he ran to hide his head in the Princess Woront- 
zoff’s lap, and ordered the boats to put to sea. 

The fleet lying at Reval still remained, and 
Munich urgently advised the Czar to hasten 
thither. But terror had taken possession of 
Peter’s mind. He would hear of nothing but a 
return to Oranienbaum, where he arrived at four 
in the morning. Spurning the proposal made 
by Munich and the guards to defend the place 
to the last, he wrote letter after letter to Cathe- 
rine, imploring mercy, and offering to go where- 
ever she pleased. To these supplications the 
Empress made no answer, and Peter, distracted 
by his fears, at last set out for St. Petersburg to 
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see her. The moment he set foot in the capital, 
he was surrounded by the guards, and borne to 
the top of the great staircase of the palace. 
There all manner of insult was showered upon 
him. His clothes were torn from his back, his 
rings wrenched from his fingers. Upward of 
an hour he remained barefoot in his shirt, 
exposed to the jeers of the soldiers; more de- 
based by his own pitiable meanness than by the 
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She became in some sort an arbiter of destiny 
in Europe by her proclamation of the “armed 
neutrality ;” but every student of history knows 
that this was wholly the work of Panin. She 
published some fragments of a code ; parts there- 
of are original, and are immoral, unsound, and 
tyrannical: the balance is stolen from Montes- 
quieu. Under her reign, the army was strength- 
ened and improved: even this questionable ben- 








efit was due to Potemkin. Her reforms in the 
gown was thrust upon him and he was conveyed | administration of government, in the judicial 
to prison. | system, in the criminal code; her bold strokes 
The stout walls of his dungeon seemed to re- | of national policy; her reputed encouragement 
assure him. He sent word to Catherine that | of letters; her liberal philosophy, were all bor- 
he would like to have his Bible, a negro serv- | rowed from others. As well praise the mirror 
ant, and his favorite dog: if it pleased her to | for the beauty it reflects, as laud Catherine for 
grant him these favors, he was content to spend | the talent and sagacity of those who surrounded 
his life in prison. Pity was no part of his wife’s | her. On the other hand, even giving her credit 
character: she made him no answer; but si- | for the acts of her counselors, it still remains 
lently had him removed to the house of one of | to be seen how far Russia was a gainer thereby. 
her most devoted adherents, the hetman of the | | | She raised superb palaces no doubt, and gave 
Cossacks. There, on the 16th July, he was | fétes, in which a sham voleano, nearly as large 
honored by a visit from Alexis Orloff, who drank | as Vesuvius, was made to vomit flames in pres- 
with him. A few minutes afterward he per- | ence of a delighted audience of her lovers; but 
ceived he was poisoned, and called for milk, | these are hardly valid claims to immortality. 
which is used as an antidote in many cases, | These palaces and these fétes cost the Russian 
Orloff offered him a second glass of the drugged | people more millions than Peter the Great ever 
wine. On his refusing it, the courtier seized | raised. ‘Though her revenue at her accession 
him by the throat, and threw him to the ground. | was nearly double that of Peter, she found it 
Two of his assistants made a slip noose with a | necessary to increase it by a sort of income tax; 
napkin and passed it round Peter’s neck; while | before her death, it reached thirty-five millions 
Orloff, with his knee on his chest, held him to | | of dollars—an enormous sum at that period in 
the floor by the hair of his head. Thus he died. | Russia, and fully three times as much as Peter 
Catherine “kept his murder a secret for a day: | the Great had required to carry out his exten- 
then announced that he had died of colic. His | sive reforms, build St. Petersburg, and equip a 
body was exhibited as usual in the Cathedral; | fleet. During her reign, it has been estimated 
but the loyal subjects, who paid their monarch | that she spent twenty to twenty-five millions in 
the last tribute of a kiss, perceived with horror | presents to her favorites alone. On one occa- 
that their lips inflamed and swelled on touching | sion, the revenue not coming in fast enough, 
the skin of the co | she issued paper to an extent which she agreed 
So Catherine I. won the throne. to limit at one hundred millions of roubles, say 
She has been called Catherine the Great, or, | $60,000,000; and, relying on the faith of her 
as a witty Frenchman expressed it, Catherine promise, the people took the notes. She issued 
le Grand. Historians have coupled her name | six hundred millions instead of one, and the 
with that of Peter, and claimed for both a lead- moment the fraud was discovered, the paper de- 
ing place among the great monarchs of modern | preciated to one third its former value. 
times. The present Emperor of Russia has | She reigned thirty-three years. During that 
been heard to declare that his empire owes | time her dominions increased nearly one twen- 
even more to her than to Peter. To this day, | tieth in extent, and one third in population. 
writers, even in England and our own country, | | This was not a larger increase than had been 
mention her name with respect, and exact from | | witnessed during the two preceding periods of 
their readers admiration for her character and | the like duration; while the twenty-nine years 
honor for her memory. | of Alexander's reign saw Russia sw ell more than 
Whensoever a competent man shall under- | one ninth in superficial area, and two thirds in 
take to write the history of Russia in accord- "population. 
ance with the current of modern opinion, these If we attempt to test the merits of Catherine 
views will undergo a sensible modification. It | by inquiring what good she did to her people, 
is not the design of this paper to make any ref- | and what improvements she wrought in their 
erence to the history of Russia beyond what | condition, we shall find that to them her reign 
may be indispensable to develop the personal | was one unmitigated evil. Her licentious con- 
character of its rulers; but a few lines on the | duct was a detestable example. Her public cor- 
leading facts of Catherine’s reign may not be | ruptions disorganized the Government. Her code 
out of place. She was successful in her wars | riveted the shackles of tyranny on her subjects. 
against the Turks and the Poles; but the glory Hypocritically declaring to Voltaire that she was 
resulting from these triumphs can not be wrest- | at heart a republican, she it was who first intro- 
ed from Sowarrow without obvious injustice. | duced predial serfdom into Lesser Russia. She 





ignominy of his position. At length a night 
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paralyzed trade by her over-issue of paper money. | 


She extinguished patriotism, by rendering pre- 
ferment dependent on her own amours. She 
shattered morality by setting a premium on vice. 
She shook the foundations of Christianity by 
professing atheism. If, in short, we deduct 
from her fame what she owed to Panin, Po- 
temkin, and Suwarrow; if we endeavor to for- 
get the flattery of Voltaire—who, abused as he 
has been, has still been copied by all the histo- 
rians of Russia—we shall find that Catherine 
the Great might have been more fitly designated 
Catherine the Bad. 

It is difficult even to hint at her private life 
without disgracing these pages. Lover after 
lover succeeded to her affections; the office be- 
ing recognized by the government, and regu- 
larly salaried like that of a general or a secre- 
tary. No less than twelve men filled it openly 
during her reign. Hence a horrible and gen- 
eral depravity spread throughout the kingdom. 
Female virtue was at an end, when the Em- 
press used so little art to conceal her intrigues. 
Wives of men of all classes openly repudiated 
all obligation of fidelity. The ladies of the 
Court went further, and, following the example 
of Catherine, assumed to control their husbands’ 
business. Wives of generals were seen com- 
manding armies; wives of secretaries opened 
dispatches. ‘The Court of the French Regent, 


in the last century, was a model of purity in 
comparison with St. Petersburg and Moscow 


under Catherine. Age brought neither amend- 
ment nor remorse with it. At seventy-five she 
was more depraved than at thirty. To read 
the annals of the time, one almost wonders that 
some awful judgment from heaven did not de- 
stroy the Russian Sodom and Gomorrah ; or, at 
least, that some popular outbreak did not avenge 
the wrongs of the masses. 

This last danger was probably averted by the 
tact, judgment, and activity of Catherine. In 
the midst of her exactions, she was careful not 
to wound the Russian spirit by betraying a pref- 
erence for foreigners: all her favorites were 
Muscovites. While occupied in consolidating 
the most complete despotism in the world, she 
kept up a friendly intercourse with foreign re- 
publicans—invited Voltaire to Russia, and of- 
fered D’Alembert the tutorship of her son. Two 
great sources of peril were thus avoided. Her 
army she kept constantly engaged on the fron- 
tiers; and diverted the attention of the soldiers 
from her own administration by stimulating a 
desire for foreign conquest. In the midst of 
her licentious excesses, she never forgot that 
she was Empress of Russia. At six every morn- 
ing she was in her cabinet, opening dispatches, 
issuing orders to her generals, and deciding on 
petitions. She was never a hard drinker; and 
her temperance in this respect enabled her to 
preserve her energy to a very advanced age. 

The last years of her reign were chiefly oc- 
eupied in providing for her succession. Her 
son Paul she married, when a mere boy, to a 
princess of Hesse-Darmstadt ; and, at her death, 





to the beautiful Marie of Wurtemberg. He 
grew up a frivolous, narrow-minded man; and 
his mother took such a violent dislike to him 
that she compelled him to live at a distance 
from the capital. At the birth of his children, 
they were taken from their parents by order of 
Catherine, and brought up under her direction. 
Paul she absolutely persecuted. His residence 
was surrounded by spies; and while she was 
spending millions on the palaces of Tsarko-zelo, 
Tauride, etc., she left him and his wife in abso- 
lute want of the necessaries of life. Paul’s ter- 
ror at the sight of her tall, erect figure, always 
dressed in a green dress, tight at the sleeves, 
and surmounted by a diamond head-dress, is 
said to have been positively ludicrous. He op- 
posed not a word of remonstrance to her usurp- 
ation of his paternal rights. Even before his 
sons attained manhood, Catherine resolved to 
marry them, and sent for eleven German prin- 
cesses to choose from. Paul was not consulted 
any more than the valets of the household. All 
this he bore patiently, waiting for the day of 
deliverance. 

It came at last. For some time Catherine 
had abandoned herself to profligacy with greater 
recklessness than ever. It began to tell upon 
her frame. On the 9th November, 1796, she 
appeared as usual in her cabinet early in the 
morning, and took her coffee. A few minutes 
afterward she retired to her chamber, where she 
was found stretched on the floor insensible. 

Paul arrived instantly, and was introduced to 
his sons, Alexander and Constantine. The 
whole family surrounded the bedside. Alex- 
ander gave way to piercing lamentations; his 
father thought of nothing but giving orders for 
a grand funeral, and arranging the by-standers 
so as to form a tableau round the death-bed. 
Suddenly the dying Empress opened her eyes, 
stared wildly on Paul, and moved her lips to 
speak; fortunate it was for her son that her 
tongue refused its functions, for the words she 
could not utter would have disinherited him, 
and nominated Alexander her successor. 

The moment she was dead, Paul set about 
undoing her work. He disbanded most of her 
armies, declared peace with her enemies, recal- 
led from Siberia the exiles she had sent there, 
and declared that his policy would be the re- 
verse of hers. This pleased the overtaxed peo- 
ple; but their rejoicings were premature. Cath- 
erine, with all her faults, had too much sense 
to exact Asiatic servility from her people, or to 
busy herself about petty trifles. Paul had a 
microscopic soul. His idea of imperial dignity 
was to see his subjects enter his presence with 
their heads bowed to the earth, and to have 
them kneel before him until, as he said, he 
could hear their knee strike the floor. When 
he drove out, he would punish those who did 
not alight from their carriages and prostrate 
themselves as he passed. His notions of mili- 
tary science were confined to the uniform of the 
soldiers. He obliged them to wear tails and 
powder; and when the rough old Marshal 
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Suwarrow pithily exclaimed, “ Hair-powder is 
not gunpowder, curls are not cannons, tails are 
not bayonets,” he very nearly sent him to Sibe- 
ria. If one subject was nearer his heart than 
any other, it was buttons on soldiers coats. He 
would walk a mile to make a sentinel button 
his coat a trifle higher or a hole lower. In his 
palace at Paulosky he had a turret expressly 
constructed in order to inspect with a telescope 
the uniform of the guards. Unheard-of pnnish- 
ments were inflicted when they were not attired 
according to his fancy. At all hours of the day 
and night he would insist on military parades, 
hardly allowing the soldiers time to eat or sleep. 
He was never satisfied. He once complained 
to Alexander that the troops were negligent 
and undisciplined. His son denied the charge. 
The Czar proposed, to test the point, that the 
whole garrison should beat to arms at one that 
night. The Grand Duke promised obedience, 
and at the hour fixed, while the whole city was 
plunged in sleep, the drums and fife sounded an 
alarm. In an instant the whole garrison was 
under arms. ‘The citizens rushed from their 
beds to ascertain the cause of the unusual up- 
roar, People were seen hurrying to and fro in 
wild dismay. The soldiers themselves did not 
know why they were called out. The noise 
awoke the Czar, and totally forgetting his con- 
versation with Alexander, he supposed that a 
rebellion had broken out, and thought only of 
his personal safety. When Alexander reached 
the palace, he found that his father had mount- 
ed a horse and fled. Setting spurs in pursuit, 
he soon came in sight of the fugitive, whose 
terror added such wings to his flight that he 
was overtaken with difficulty. Paul threw him- 
self at the knees of his son, imploring mercy, 
and could hardly be persuaded that the whole 
affair was the result of a freak of his own. 

The people were as badly treated as the mili- 
tary. He took a dislike to round hats, and au- 
thorized any one to tear them from the head of 
their wearer. He would allow no one to keep 
a dog near his residence. To learning he had 
an insufferable antipathy. He prohibited the 
importation of French books or newspapers, 
and only allowed three printing presses in his 
whole dominions. If a man’s face displeased 
him, he would have him arrested. If his dress 
did not suit his fancy, he would cane him. 
The knout and Siberia he decreed for all sorts 
of imaginary offenses, so that no man felt safe. 
Surrounded by spies, he fancied that every one 
was a conspirator. He used to threaten his ami- 
able wife with his fist, and tell her: Madam, if 
you think to play the Catherine, you will not 
find me a Peter III. So inconsistent and absurd 
grew his conduct at last, that it was generally 
believed he was mad; and the disease was at- 
tributed to his disappointment at the rejection 
of his addresses by the Countess Laponkin. 

A conspiracy was at length formed to rid the 
throne of such a dangerous maniac, It came to 
Paul's ears, and he summoned Count Pahlen, 





quire into the affair. “Sire,” said the wily 
courtier, “I know it all; to assure myself of 
the guilty, I am myself a conspirator.” He was 
in fact, and, alarmed by the king’s vigilance, re- 
solved that the blow should be struck at once. 
That afternoon a letter, containing full details 
of the conspiracy, was placed in the hands of 
the Czar’s friend and counselor, -Kutaisoff; but 
somehow he mislaid it before it was read. An- 
other letter, containing the like information, 
was handed to the Czar while supping with his 
favorite; the ill-fated man thrust it unopened 
into his pocket. The hand of destiny was clear- 
ly upon him. At eleven that night, as he lay 
in his bed at the palace of Saint Michael, a 
small band of twenty conspirators effected an 
entrance into the private rooms: the Cossack at 
the door of the royal bed-chamber challenged 
them, but was instantly cut down by one of the 
party. All then rushed into the room. The 
bedclothes were in disorder—the sheets were 
warm—but Paul was not to be seen. The 
scuffle at the door had alarmed him, and he 
had risen and hid himself behind a screen. 
His refuge was soon discovered. Dragged into 
the middle of the room, one of the Zubofs broke 
his arms with a club, and others wounded him 
with their swords. After a feeble resistance he 
was overpowered and strangled. His last words 
—terrible words—were: ‘‘And you too, my 
Constantine !” 

A message was instantly sent to the Empress 
Marie to say that the Czar had died of apoplexy. 
“*Tis false!” cried the affectionate woman, and 
rising from her bed without dressing, she flew 
to her husband’s apartments. <A strong guard 
of soldiers refused to allow her to pass. She 
prayed, threatened, even struggled with the 
guards, but all in vain; overcome at last by her 
grief, she swooned away, and was carried to her 
room, 

No Czar ever came to the throne under 
brighter auspices than Alexander. Nature had 
endowed him with manly beauty, an intelligent 
mind, and a generous heart. From his tutor, 
Laharpe, a Swiss republican, he had derived 
liberal notions and enlightened principles. Even 
Catherine had exerted herself to guard him 
against the vices to which she was herself a 
victim. Married at sixteen to a virtuous and 
amiable girl, nearly two years his junior, his 
life, previous to his accession, had been fraught 
with perfect happiness to himself, and had raised 
bright hopes in the minds of the Russian peo- 
ple. His amiable manners had endeared him 
to the whole Court, The masses set no bounds 
to their enthusiasm when it was announced 
that Alexander was opposed to war, and re- 
quired no more levies. The world saw with 
pleasure that the throne which had been defiled 
by so many tyrants and profligates, was about 
to be occupied by a Czar in every way estimable. 
His first acts abundantly justified these an- 
ticipations. He abolished legal torture and 
confiscations, swept away the last vestige of the 





Governor of St. Petersburg, before him to in- 


old Chancery, reduced the taxes, cut down the 
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expenses of the court, relaxed the laws against 
printing, founded public schools, and devoted 
his whole time to the business of the state. He 
wrote and spoke loudly and energetically in fa- 
vor of liberty. When, in addition to these acts, 
he gave constant proofs of humanity—such as 
leaping from his boat.into the Neva to save a 
drowning sailor, and holding a wounded laborer 
in his arms until a surgeon came to his assist- 
ance—the people thought that Heaven, in pity 
for their past afflictions, had sent a deity to reign 
over them. 

Unfortunately for Alexander, he was born a 
monarch. He held in his hands a power equal 
to any on the earth. A martial nation only 
waited his commands to carry his banners to 
any capital in Europe. He had been taught by 
Catherine that the national destiny of Russia 
was conquest. On the frontier he saw prov- 
inces and countries which a single campaign 
might add to his dominions. Who among the 
best of us could resist such temptations? Al- 
exander committed his first fault when he un- 
dertook to extend his dominions by unjust wars. 
What he gained in territory he lost in abiding 
fame and popular affection; and the lust for 
conquest left him no time to think of reform. 

Soon the career of Napoleon forced him to 
enlarge the sphere of his foreign operations. At 
first he had acknowledged his admiration for 
the great Corsican; but the death of the Duke 
d’Enghien, and in some measure his jealousy of 
so powerful a rival, produced a change in his 
feelings, and he declared war against France. 
Then came Jena, Eylau, Friedland; to be fol- 
lowed by the peace of Tilsit, and Alexander’s 
reconciliation with his foe, His enthusiastic 
idolatry of Napoleon then went so far that he 
would have offered him his sister in marriage, 
had his mother not opposed the match. His 
ambition, whetted by the acquisition of Finland, 
coveted Constantinople; he offered to divide 
Europe with Napoleon, and, as an earnest of his 
intentions, agreed to enter into the Continental 
blockade against England. Changeable as the 
wind, Alexander soon tired of the French alli- 
ance. Pretexts for a rupture were not wanting; 
and the “Great Army,” under the Emperor 
Napoleon, invaded Russia. Alexander took the 
command himself; but the danger was press- 
ing; he had sense enough to see that a more 
skillful tactician was needed, and he made way 
for Kutousof. The entry into Paris was the no- 
blest moment of Alexander's life. His grace- 
ful politeness to the conquered, his generous 
protection of Napoleon, his elevated ideas and 
noble sentiments, won all hearts. They prove 
once more that had Alexander been any tlting 
but a Czar he would have been one of the great- 
est men of modern times. Unfortunately he 
was born a monarch. 

On his return to Russia he found the coun- 
try in a deplorable condition. The defeat of 
the French had been purchased by the ruin of 
the Russians. ‘Ten years’ war had raised the 
taxes to a higher point than they had ever 





reached before. The people groaned under a 
system of unparalleled corruption. Every eye 
was turned to the Czar, who, it was fondly hoped, 
would now forsake the interests of France for 
those of his own country. Russia was disap- 
pointed. Chivalry was a larger component of 
Alexander’s character than wisdom or even pa- 
triotism. He loved to be called the arbiter of 
Europe ; thirsted for military renown; enjoyed 
the dangers and glories of the battle-field ; but 
was utterly unfit to transact the toilsome busi- 
ness of domestic government. He tried it for 
a brief space, but soon abandoned the task, and 
the real government of Russia fell into the hands 
of a friend of the Emperor Paul, Araktcheief. 
This man had more mind than Paul, but not 
less tyranny. One by one, he contrived to nul- 
lify all Alexander’s reforms, and once more re- 
established the old despotism of the former cen- 
tury. He discouraged public instruction, and 
set the example of ignorance. The reactionary 
tide set in with full force. 

Alexander meanwhile was engrossed in for- 
eign affairs. He was the life and soul of the 
various congresses which were held in Europe 
from 1815 to 1820; and, strange to say, was the 
principal author of those extraordinary mani- 
festoes of despotism which astonished the en- 
lightened world during that period. The fact 
was, Alexander’s mind had undergone another 
change. He was tired of liberal theories. 

Toward the close of his reign domestic afflic- 
tions embittered his life. He had many years 
before separated quietly from his wife, and lived 
with a lady, Madame Narishkin, whom he had 
taken from her husband. By her he had a daugh- 
ter, whom he loved passionately. Young Sophia 
was beautiful, affectionate, and amiable: in her 
society the Czar spent all his leisure moments. 
When she reached womanhood she was affianced 
toa noble Russian; buton her return from Paris, 
whither she had gone for her health, she was 
seized with consumption, and died. Her father 
never recovered the blow. He had no legit- 
imate children—Sophia was every thing to him. 
Even the consolations of the good Elizabeth, his 
wife, who returned to his side as soon as she 
heard of his misfortune, could not dispel his 
melancholy. He gave up diversions of all kinds, 
and led a monotonous, melancholy life. He 
rose invariably at six: in summer, read or wrote 
a couple of hours, took a walk, and breakfast- 
ed; then drove to Pavlosky, the residence of his 
mother, and spent some time in conversation 
with her and his sisters; returned home, dined 
alone with the Empress, and spent the remain- 
der of the day in walking alone in his gardens 
or reading: in winter, he went regularly every 
day at nine to see the guard mount. He saw 
no society whatever; received the embassadors 
as seldom as possible; and hardly ever spoke to 
any of his ministers except on business. He 
was fond of traveling, and is said to have gone 
over some 150,000 miles of road in the course 
of his life. In his later years he was a sincere 
Christian—more of a Protestant than a member 
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of the Greek Church; a believer in Madame 
de Krudener rather than the Metropolitan ; 
withal, devotedly fond of his Bible. His chiv- 
alrous nature never changed. One of his last 
acts was to expose his life, over and over again, 
in endeavoring to rescue the poor people who 
were menaced by the inundation of the Neva in 
1824. 

Shortly afterward he accompanied his wife, 
who was assailed by a pulmonary disease, to the 
Crimea; was seized with fever there, and died 
in a few days. His faithful companion soon 
followed him to the tomb. 

Notwithstanding Alexander’s neglect of his 
duties as a sovereign, and the mischiefs which 
his ambition, his inconstancy, and his fatal re- 
gard for Araktcheief brought upon the people 
of Russia, his death was widely and deeply de- 
plored. ‘There was so much that was honorable, 
and manly, and genial in him; he was so differ- 
ent to the miscreants who had preceded him on 
the throne; and, in his worst moments, he had 
evinced so many human and Christian virtues, 
that an impartial observer may well honor his 
memory, and a Russian lament his early death. 
He was indeed, with all his faults, a “happy 
accident.” 

By the law of Russia the crown now devolved 
upon the eldest of his surviving brothers, Con- 
stantine. The nation trembled at the prospect 
of his reign, for he was the exact counterpart 
of his father Paul. 


Endowed with as poor fac- 
ulties, he was stained by the same vices and fol- 


lies as that miserable monarch. He had the 
same inordinate passion for playing at soldiers, 
and worrying them about their tenve; his hab- 
its of tyranny when Grand Duke had obliged 
avery one to fly his society; his ignorance was 
the scorn of his attendants. With his head and 
heart, he had inherited Paul’s face and figure ; 
presenting in this respect a striking contrast to 
his brothers. This was the man whose corona- 
tion was now hourly expected. We can well 
conceive the delight with which the nation heard 
that, by a formal act executed three years~pre- 
viously, Constantine had renounced his claims 
to the succession, which accordingly devolved 
upon his younger brother, Nicholas. 

It was stated in the act of renunciation that 
Constantine waived his rights in consequence 
of his conscious incapacity to reign. There 
were better reasons for the proceeding than 
this. Paul's last words still rung in the ears of 
the imperial family and the court. The day 
had gone by when Russia could tamely submit 
to the rule of a parricide. Again, Constantine 
had separated from his first wife, and lived for 
years in the society of a dissolute Frenchwoman. 
She had, in her turn, made way in his affections 
for a young Polish lady, whose ears were closed 
to any proposal short of marriage. Constan- 
tine’s wife was still alive; divorces are very 
rarely granted in the Greek Church ; the amor- 
ous Grand Duke was in despair. Profiting by 
his perplexity, the Emperor Alexander, acting 
in concert with their mother, Marie, proposed a 





bargain to Constantine, by which, in exchange 
for the divorce he desired, he should renounce 
his claim to the succession. Constantine grat- 
ified his passion, and Alexander had the satis- 
faction of knowing that he was not to be suc- 
ceeded by a second Paul, whose earliest act had 
been to share the murder of his father. 

Nicholas was twenty-nine years of age when 
he came to the throne. Born the year of Cath- 
erine’s death, he had been educated under the 
eye of his excellent mother, the Empress Marie, 
from whom he had derived sound religious in- 
struction and high moral principle. Childhood 
had vailed from him the awful tragedy which 
closed his father’s life, and the great wars which 
terminated with the burning of the Kremlin. 
Warned by the example of his brothers, his 
marriage had been delayed till he attained his 
majority, when he was united to Louise Char- 
lotte, daughter of Frederic William III. of Prus- 
sia, a lady whose amiable character and fond 
affection have never been questioned. From 
the period of his marriage till his accession he 
had, like all members of the royal family, de- 
voted himself to military studies. He lived re- 
tired, and spent most of his time in the barracks. 
It does not appear that he derived much fruit 
from his perseverance. He never was a good 
general, and frequently displayed such want of 
skill as to expose him to the ridicule of his of- 
ficers. If we are to believe the works of some 
of his countrymen, he nearly contrived to frus- 
trate the success of his own army in 1828, by 
his ill-judged interference and injudicious man- 
ceuvres. Of the science of government and pol- 
itics he knew still less. He had, however, great 
energy, Vigorous purpose, and, at first, a firm 
desire to do well. 

The very day of his accession, the most form- 
idable revolt that Russia had known since the 
days of Michael Romanoff, broke out in the cap- 
ital. It was not formidable by its strength or 
the skill by which it was marked: a couple of 
thousand officers and men of intellect composed 
its entire force, and their plans were woefully 
defective. But it differed from all former in- 
surrections in its principle. They had been 
family quarrels for power, court intrigues, ouit- 
bursts of insubordination among the soldiery— 
this was the first direct blow struck for popular 
rights. ‘The aim of Ryléief in the north, and 
Pestel in the south, was to supersede the auto- 
cracy of the Czars by a constitutional monarchy. 
They wanted freedom for themselves and their 
fellow-countrymen; and though they foresaw 
that the struggle might involve the death of the 
Czar, this they regarded as a mere incidental 
consequence, and not the main object of their 
movement. They would have accepted even 
Constantine, had he offered them constitutional 
guarantees for their natural rights. An insur- 
rection on this ground was a new and a startling 
event for Russia. 

On the 25th of December, the oath was to be 
administered to the regiments. Instead of 
swearing, several abandoned their barracks and 








marched to the great square in St. Petersburg 
on which the statue of Peter the Great rests, 
shouting, Hurrah for Constantine! They might 
as well have shouted, Hurrah for the Pope! so 
far as their purpose went—but all insurgents 
must have a rallying cry. Confiding his son to 
a loyal Finnish regiment, Nicholas took the com- 
mand of a few trusty battalions, and advanced 
against the rebels. He tried again and again 
to divert them from their purpose; but failing, 
resorted at last, at nightfall, to the final expedi- 
ent of grape. They were incapable of resisting, 
and, in an hour after the first cannon shot, the 
streets were cleared, and the rebellion was quell- 
ed. Ryléief and several other leaders were 
taken, together with Pestel, whose movements 
in the south were anticipated. These two emi- 
nent men—the one, a stern republican of the old 
Roman school, whose soul knew no swerving 
from the direct line of principle, and who thought 
of nothing but freeing his country—the other, a 
chivalrous young officer, full of nobility, elo- 
quence, and fire—were hanged, with three oth- 
ers, on the borders of the Neva. After the drop 
had fallen, three of the ropes broke, and the 
bodies of the condemned fell heavily into the 
grave already dug at their feet. “Cursed coun- 
try,” exclaimed Ryléief, “ where people can nei- 
ther conspire, nor judge, nor hang!” Disabled 
by their fall, they were carried once more to the 
scaffold, and the gray dawn saw their bodies 
stiffened in death. Several other conspirators 
were sent to Siberia. 

An ominous beginning for a reign. It had 
afforded Nicholas an opportunity for the display 
of personal courage; other qualities were now 
required of him. Like Alexander's, his early 
reign promised great things. He gained pop- 
ularity by associating freely with his subjects, 
and interesting himself in their welfare. He 
cut down the expenses of the Court, and thus 
relieved the tax-payers. He undertook to re- 
form every department of the government, and 
displayed untiring activity in the public busi- 
ness. His frame showed signs of the excessive 
labor he imposed on himself; his wife constant- 
ly pleaded with him for some relaxation from 
his toils. Where he could detect corruption, 
he punished it severely. Thus for a year or 
two he did well. 

Soon, however, he struck upon the rock on 
which his brother had foundered. Insatiable 
ambition, traditional thirst for conquest, hurried 
him into wars. The taxes rose again. Dis- 
content revived. Secret societies were formed. 
Insurrections broke out in various provinces. 
The old argument—grape—was brought to bear, 
and the poor peasants, who had rebelled be- 
cause they would not starve, were shot because 
they could not pay. No one knows the history 
of these troubles. The truth is contraband in 
Russia: we must wait for years before they who 
saw those deeds will dare to tell them. 

Then Poland, crushed under the iron heel 
of Constantine, made a feeble effort to rear its 
head. The club of Nicholas battered it to the 
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earth. Effectually to prevent future complaints, 

whole provinces were depopulated. Men were 
shot in scores. 'Women—nuns—were impris- 
oned, scourged, and tortured for years, till, out 
of two large convents, only one poor, emaciated, 
crippled creature escaped to reveal the horrible 
history. 

The retrograde movement was in full vigor. 
Secret police—the constant weapon of despot- 
ism—swarmed in the cities. In his anxiety to 

, keep down the people, Nicholas lost sight of the 
villanies of the functionaries: corruption was 
never more universal. Restraints were placed 
on foreign travel; and Russian subjects were 
forbidden to publish any thing abroad. Fresh 
levies swelled the army to a monstrous extent. 
With a revenue not exceeding $100,000,000, 
one million of men were kept under arms. How 
any thing was left for those who were not sol- 
diers is a mystery. It is almost a wonder how 
the judges and other public functionaries can 
contrive to steal as they do. Knowledge was 
proscribed. In the quaint words of a verse 
quoted by a recent writer: 
“Tle said to the mind, 

Go into darkness ! 

And signed it ; 

Be it so! 

Czar Nikolai.” 


But in truth he could no less. There is no 
compromise possible between despotism and in- 
telligence. Nicholas had to choose between 
crushing out every spark of intellect and free- 
dom, and abandoning his throne. He chose 
the former. The domestic virtues which have 
marked the whole of his career show that he is 
not a bad man, as Paul and the Peters were. 
He loves his wife and his children, and leads a 
moral life. His immense labors for the codifi- 
cation of the Russian law, prove that he desired 
the good of his country. Even his implacable 
and cruel resentment at the delinquencies of 
corrupt officers, argues a sincere interest in the 
popular welfare, 

Liberality in an autocrat is a mistake. Alex- 
ander found it so; and so has Nicholas. He 
must be a vindictive, remorseless tyrant, filled 
with a deadly enmity to every thing that is 
noble, or good, or truly great in man; or he 
must cease to be an Emperor at all. 





A TRAGEDY IN MARRIED LIFE. 

WAS sitting one summer evening in my 

chambers, sipping my after-dinner coffee, 
when, of all men in the world, who should step 
in but Dick Woodenspoon. I was very glad to 
see Dick, as I had a great regard for him. He 
was my chum in college, and some years my 
junior; so that I looked upon him almost with 
paternal feelings. He sat down, and we talked 
for some time upon indifferent subjects. At 
length Dick arose, took a turn or two through 
the room; then, coming up close to me, he 
spoke a few words in an indistinct and hurried 
manner. 





“In the name of all that is serious, say that 
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again, Dick, will you?—and speak slowly, that 
I may be sure I understand you.” 

“Chubble, I’m going to be married!” repeat- 
ed Dick Woodenspoon, in sounds of unmistak- 
able import, but somewhat nervously emitted. 

“ Married!” said I, echoing him. 

“ Married!” replied he, echoing my echo. 

There was a pause. At length I broke si- 
lence— 

“Compose yourself, my dear fellow; finish 
your cup of coffee, and then tell me all about 
it.” 

I turned my chair round to the fire, put my 
feet on the bars of the grate, and raised my 
hand to my eyes as if shading them from the 
light, but in reality that I might spare him the 
pain of being looked at. Oh, how I felt for his 
emotion ! 

“Well, my dear Caleb, you know very well 
what my opinion of matrimony has always 
been.” 

“ Ay, Dick; I knew you were hankering after 
that blessed estate any time this twelvemonth 
past.” 

“And you know, Caleb, how I esteem the 
sex, and how happy I should account myself if 
I could find a woman who could come up to my 
beau ideal of a wife.” 

“ Ah, Dick, that’s the point—your beau ideal 
of a wife; but suppose she don’t, Dick. A wo- 
man’s appearance is all very well. She may 
have beauty and youth, and seem to be gentle 
and domestic, and all that, before you marry 
her; but who is to assure you that these are not 
all puton? Taking a wife is like buying rail- 
way shares—you judge by the prospectus, or the 
report of the Directors. You buy in, Sir, as you 
did last year, Dick, in the “ Great Pankosmikon” 
Company—ten, twenty, thirty shares—well, it 
turns out to be a bubble, a bite, a hoax. Shares 
fall fifty per cent.—seventy-five—a hundred; 
and then you transfer them to a pauper to avoid 
a call; and well for you that you can do so, and 
get rid of them. But if your wife turns out a 
bad speculation, Dick, you can’t assign her to a 
pauper—remember that !” 

“ Nay,” but said Dick, deprecatingly, ‘“ hear 
me out, Caleb, before you pronounce upon the 
matter—won’t you ?” 

“Go on, Dick—go on.” 

“Well, then, in the first place, my dear Lucy 
is a charming little girl in point of appearance; 
such dove-like eyes—the neck of the swan— 
the—” 

“Oh, to be sure— Flammeolos oculos, col- 
laque lacteola;’ but pass that over, Dick. Re- 
member that beauty is at best evanescent; dis- 
ease or accident may destroy it in an hour, As, 
says Socrates, ‘KaAdoc pev yap 7) ypovog avaA- 
woev 7) vooog éuapéve.’” 

“Nay. But what says St. Augustine ?— 
‘Pulchritudo corporis bonum Dei donum est.’ 
A beautiful person is a good!y gift from God.” 

“ Well, well—have it your own way, Dick, in 
the matter of beauty. Admit, then, that she is 
fair as Venus. Pass on to the next.” 





‘A charming temper—modest, yet sprightly ; 
affable, yet dignified; tender, yet reserved in 
her affections.” 

“Hey-day! what a paragon of perfection! 
But how know you, Dick, that she has all those 
charms? Have you seen her angry, merry, 
laughing, weeping, hot, cold, sick, well-dressed, 
undressed—at all times, and in all gestures and 
passions? Have you seen how she carries her- 
self with her parents, her friends, her com- 
panions ?” 

“She has no parents, nor a relative in the 
world, that I know of; and, to tell you the truth, 
I look upon that circumstance, my dear Caleb, 
as one of the most favorable to my prospects of 
matrimonial felicity. There will be nobody to 
divide her affections with me; no duties to dis- 
tract her from those she will owe to me.” 

“Well, Dick, there is something in that, I 
grant you. But where, pray, did you find this 
lone dove ?” 

“She came with my sister from school, to 
spend the vacation at my uncle’s, where I saw 
her for the first time.” 

“T understand; and so then you knocked up 
this flirtation, and committed yourself irretriev- 
ably in the short space of three weeks. Oh, 
Dick, Dick!—aren’t you ashamed of your- 
self?” 

“ Ah, Caleb, if you had seen her and known 
her—” 

“Pshaw, Dick! I tell you, where the mat- 
ter is between a soft heart, like yours, and a 
pretty face, the more you saw of her the less 
you were able to know her. But go on, go 
on; don’t spare my feelings—let me hear all.” 

And Dick did go on, and made a clean breast 
of it, poor fellow, as they say. He told me the 
progress of his love; the charms, both personal 
and mental, of the girl; the manner in which, 
despite of all his shyness, his sensitiveness, and 
his peculiarities on the subject of the sex, he 
was led, one fine summer’s evening, upon se 
short an acquaintance, to “offer his hand and 
his heart,” as the phrase is; how the young lady 
at first retired tearfully ; how his sister sought 
her in her room; how they were closeted to- 
gether, I know not how long; how she came 
forth in the twilight, smiling through her tears, 
like the moon through the night-mist (as Dick 
was pleased poetically to observe); how he re- 
newed his suit; how he took her hand, how he 
raised it to his lips; how— But I had here 
peremptorily to interpose, and beg that he would 
spare himself the recital, and me the hearing, 
of such “love passages,” assuring him that I 
could find them all ready made to my hand in 
the fashionable novels of the day. He complied 
with my request, and summed up the matter in 
the intelligible observation, that his addresses 
were accepted. 

“Lucy has left school,” he continued; “I 
have spoken to her guardian, obtained his as- 
sent, and am to be married inafewdays. There 
is but one thing, my dear Caleb, that can add 
to my happiness, and that is, that you shall be 





present to witness it. Promise me that you will 
come to my wedding.” 

“ Dick,” said I, “my dear fellow, the thing is 
impossible. I can’t leave this, even for a day, 
till the term is over. Besides, how do I know 
that I should be a witness to your happiness ? 
Don’t you remember I was the witness to the 
transfer of the shares in ‘the Great Pankosmi- 
kon?’ You were full of hope then, and yet did 
it make you happy? did the scheme prosper?” 

“Don’t, now, Caleb,” said Dick, entreatingly 
—* don’t say another word about the ‘ Pankos- 
mikon,’ please. You make me nervous—you 
do, indeed.” 

“Well, then, Dick, I won’t: but I'll tell you 
what Ill do—When you are some time married, 
and can speak from experience ; if you are able, 
with a true heart, to say, that all your bright 
anticipations have been realized—that you are 
happy, write to me, my dear fellow, and say so; 
and be well assured that no light matter shall 
prevent me going to you, and witnessing with 
my own eyes your contentment; but not now, 
Dick—not now.” 

Dick Woodenspoon arose to depart. He took 
his hat in his left hand, and with his right hand 
he grasped mine. 

“ God bless you, Caleb!” said he ; “remember 
that my heart can never be so filled that there 
shall not be a corner for you.” 

“ Adieu, Dick. My heart is but a solitary, 
ill-furnished apartment; you may occupy it en- 
tirely. May you be happy.” 

“Have no fears for me, Caleb. Remember 
what the son of Sirach says—‘ A good wife is a 
good portion. The grace of a wife delighteth 
her husband, and her discretion will fatten his 
bones.’” 

“ Ay, Dick; but says he not also, ‘An evil 
wife is a yoke shaken to and fro; he that hath 
hold of her is as though he held a scorpion ?’” 

“Caleb, do you not know that the last gift 
which God gave man to complete his happiness 
was a wife ?” 

“Dick, Dick, are you not aware that the last 
evil which the devil wrought on Job was to leave 
him his wife after he had taken away all his 
goods ?” 

“ Farewell, Caleb, till next we meet.” 

“ Adieu, Dick: may that meeting be a happy 
one.” 

When Dick Woodenspoon left me, I fell into 
a meditation upon his case, and, sooth to say, 
my musings were of a checkered character. 
There was much that was good in him calculated 
to make any reasonable woman happy; and yet 
he had peculiarities that might wreck his own 
happiness and that of a wife, who might go on 
for half a century or so tranquil and contented 
with a husband of the ordinary run of men. 
Dick was generous, affectionate, good-natured, 
and, in the main, good-tempered; but he was 
fastidious, exacting, and, above all, he was of a 
most jealous disposition. A vulgar expression, 
a romping gesture, was sure to shock him, and 
at once transmute the idol of his admiration 
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into an object of almost disgust. If he was at- 
tracted by a young lady, he threw his whole 
heart into the affair, and expected no less from 
her in return. She was to have eyes for no one, 
ears for no one, heart for no one but for him- 
self; and so he watched with cat-like keenness 
of vision the approach of any other man to the 
object he hac, hedged round with his love, and 
his sensitive jealousy converted the most com- 
monplace civilities into a daring attempt to take 
the sacred citadel by storm, and the simplest ree- 
ognition, on the part of the lady, ‘of a kindness 
or conventional politeness appeared to be an 
alarming indication of a traiterous disposition 
to surrender at discretion. Thus it was that lit- 
tle Jessie Mayflower, the poor parson’s youngest 
daughter, ruined her prospects of a comfortable 
settlement, as Mrs. Woodenspoon, by laughing 
merrily in Dick’s face when he gravely express- 
ed his pain at having caught her in the act of 
swinging upon the paddock-gate with her young 
brothers. Poor Jessie! I think she had a happy 
riddance of him. He would have lectured her 
out of her very life, or, at all events, have made 
that life miserable. Better as she still is in her 
free, frank, blooming maidenhood, tending the 
old man, and giving and receiving love that 
knows no alloy or change. Then we all thought 
that Mary Weston was booked as Mrs. W.; and 
so she was, I verily believe; but, unfortunately, 
she refused to dance a third quadrille consecu- 
tively with Dick, not thinking it altogether dec- 
orous, though she sat down without a partner 
in order not to give him offense. But Dick’s 
amour propre was wounded beyond the power of 
Mary’s healing. 

“Caleb,” said he to me, a few days after, 
“the girl who could be ashamed of being sus- 
pected of returning the love of a man who had 
given her his whole heart, knows not how to 
love.” 

Matters had gone further still with Julia 
Marsden. Dick had actually popped the ques- 
tion to her after dinner, at her father’s house. 
The girl, I really think, liked him very well, 
and would probably have accepted him too; but 
she was a sensible girl, and told him kindly, 
and, indeed, encouragingly, as he admitted after- 
ward, that she should have the night to con- 
sider over his offer. This piqued Dick’s sensi- 
tiveness not a little; but he suppressed his cha- 
grin as well as she could, and commenced a 
tender téte-a-téte, which was sufficiently engross- 
ing to soothe his vanity and set him right again. 
But Julia’s mother saw the flirtation, and very 
discreetly determined that it should not be too 
remarkable. Accordingly, she sent over Cap- 
tain Cleaver with a polite request that Julia 
would join him in a duet at the pianeforte. 
The young lady at once rose and complied. 
Dick was in a state of exalted jealousy. He 
sat moodily in his seat during the performance, 
avoided the girl for the rest of the evening, and, 
as he wished her good-night, expressed himself 
with a bitterness and severity upon the subject 
of her desertion that at once offended and roused 
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her. Julia was a girl of spirit and sense. She 
did reflect on the matter during the night, and 
made up her mind, too, that a man of so jeal- 
ous and exacting a disposition would not be | 
likely to make her happy. And so next morn- | 
ing, when Dick called—for by os. time he be- | 
gan to think he was not justified in his conduct 
—he received a note, in which the young lady | 
politely declined the honor he had intended her. 
And yet I verily believe that if any woman | 
could have suited Dick, and made him truly 
happy, by making him reasonable, Julia was 
just the one to have done so. She would nei- | 
ther have yielded weakly to his caprices, nor | 
would she have rudely shocked his peculiari- | 
ties; but she would have won him over to the | 
knowledge of his own folly, and taught him to | 
discard those feelings which were the greatest | 
enemies of his peace. 
“ And now,” said I to myself, after I had com- | 
pleted this retrospective survey of Dick’s doings | 
for the last twelve months, “there, he’s off again ; | 
he’s been and done it, and no mistake. He's | 
going to marry some milkmaid of a girl, with 
blue eyes, and a smell of new hay about her. 
A fool belike, that will lie a-bed reading novels 
or poetry, and trash of that sort; or an artful 
puss, that has put on simplicity and sentiment- 
ality to hoax poor Dick, playing the angel before 
marriage that she may play the devil after it. 
Well, well, it’s no affair of mine, after all; hasn’t | 
he a right to squander old Woodenspoon’s con- 


sols and three per cents in woman-flesh as well 
as in railway shares? ‘The old fellow can’t look 
out of his grave at his son’s speculations in the 
wife or the money market.” 
In due time, or undue—I'm sure I don’t know 
well which I ought to call it—Dick Wooden- 


spoon was married. I learned this fact by the 
receipt of cards, the day after the wedding; and 
in a few days after I had a letter from Dick him- , 
self, from Brussels, full of raptures, and soforth, 
declaring that his wife was an angel, and he the 
happiest of the human species, and announcing, 
furthermore, that they were making their mar- 
riage trip—the Rhine, Switzerland, and back 
through France. “I hope all this may last,” 
thought I, as I finished reading the letter, “but 
I wish it had been a little lesshigh-flown. Those 
raptures must come to an end, some way or oth- 
er; they must either wear out the man or wear 
out themselves, and then— Well, well, there’s 
no good in croaking ; sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof, and who knows but all may come 
right in the long run, when they settle down a 
bit?” and so I dismissed the subject from my 
thoughts, and busied myself about my own 
proper business. What had I to do with love 
affairs ? 

Time passed on, the summer was over, and 
the term just ended. I was free for a while, and | 
was meditating a trip through Scotland, to ge- 
ologize a little, and botanize a little, and rural- 
ize a great deal, when, just as I was stowing | 
away my hammer, microscope, and a few odds | 
and ends, in the way ef linen, into my bag, I | 


received a letter with the Paris post-mark. The 
direction was in Dick Woodenspoon’s hand- 
writing, so I opened it immediately. 
“ Paris, Hotel de Lisle et Albion, 
Rue St. Honore. 

“My pear Cates—My dream of happiness 
is over, and I have awoke to the reality of 
wretchedness. I can not -command my feelings 


| sufficiently to write to you the details of my 


affliction, Come to me, my dearest friend; 
come to me, without a moment’s delay. When 
last we met you promised me that, when I should 
write to you that I was happy, you would come 
and witness my happiness. Now that I tell you 
I am the most miserable of men, will you not fly 
to comfort and sustain me? 
“RicHaRD WooDENSPOON.” 


I was greatly shocked at this communication. 
Its vagueness was a thousandfold more painful 
than any recital of the real facts of the case 
could be. I tortured myself with a thousand 
conjectures, but to no purpose. The only con- 
clusion to which I arrived, with any degree of 
confidence, was, that his misfortune was of a 
matrimonial nature. I lost no time in setting 
off for Paris, and found myself the next day in 
my friend’s apartment. Poor Dick flung him- 
self into my arms in an agony of grief that was 
quite alarming. 

“Oh! Caleb, my friend, I am the most wretch- 
ed, the most unfortunate of human beings; a 
deceived and dishonored husband—an outcast 
from society—a wanderer on the face of the 
earth. Caleb, do not loathe me, do not spurn 
me; I am a—MURDERER !” 

He smote his brow wildly with his open palm, 
and sank upon a chair, overcome with his emo- 
tions. I was thunderstruck—horrified, almost 
unmanned. 

“For God’s sake, my dear fellow, compose 
yourself, and tell me all; let me know the worst 
—I will never desert you.” 

He grasped my hand, and wept like a child. 

“Come, come, Dick, this will never do; be 
a man, and bear your fate, whatever it be, like 
a man. Open your whole heart to me; you 
know I can neither advise nor comfort you un- 
less you do so.” 

Dick gave a sigh so loud, so deep, so long, 
that I thought he must have expelled every 
atom of air out of his body, and I almost ex- 
pected (such ludicrous thoughts will sometimes 
force themselves upon the mind, even during 
the gravest moments) to see his chest collapse, 
like one of those paper bags which little boys 
crush together for the fun of driving the air out 
with areport. By degrees he became composed, 
and, between coaxing and admonishing, I got 
the whole story of his misfortunes out of him. 
Nothing, it seemed, could exceed the felicity 
of the young couple for the first few weeks of 
their married life. Lucy was all that Dick’s 
heart could desire; she lived for him alone—- 
she saw through his eyes—she heard through 
hisears. Like Petruchio’s Catherine, she would 
have said of any object in nature— 
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——** Be it moon, or sun, or what you please ; 
And if you please to call it a rush candle, 
Henceforth I vow it shall be so for me.” 


Had he said the Jungfrau was a lake, she 
would have expatiated upon its depth and dark- 
ness. She would have pronounced the falls of 
Shaffhausen a forest of pines at his bidding, 
and the roar of its waters the song of the night- 
ingale. And so they went on, loving and roving 
through the length and breadth of the land, like 
a pair of silly turtle-doves. But I will relate 
the rest in Dick’s own words: ‘ We had reached 
Geneva on our return homeward. Here we 
entered somewhat into society, less to please 
myself than to gratify my wife. We went to 
spectacles, to concerts, which she enjoyed amaz- 
ingly; we even attended one of the balls, and 
Lucy danced with a young German—a broad- 
shouldered fellow, with blue eyes, a light beard, 
and long yellow locks that fell down upon his 
neck. He seemed quite epris with her, and she, 
Caleb, seemed to me to receive his attentions 
with more complacency than I thought was be- 
coming. I was hurt, and somewhat cool in my 
manner to her; she was sad and dejected. I 
said nothing on the subject; but I left Geneva 
the following day, and proceeded to Lyons. 
We were scarcely seated at the table @hdte when 
who should sit down beside her but the same 
German fellow. I returned his cordial saluta- 
tion with reserve and coldness. He turned 
from me, and addressed himself to her. She 
was evidently embarrassed. The dinner was 
at length ended—I thought it would never come 
to a close. I hurried her away as soon as I 
could rise with decency. I spoke to her very 
gently, but expressed very decidedly my dis- 
approbation of those Continental freedoms. 
She made no reply, but the tears came into her 
eyes, and she looked at me sorrowfully and 
even upbraidingly. 
were ill at ease with each other. Our inter- 
course lost all its charm. We left Lyons. I 
was moody—she was melancholy; and more 
than once I surprised her in tears. We stopped 
at Chalons-sur-Soane. I liked the place, and 
took a pretty little retired cottage on the banks 


of the river, intending to pass a few weeks there | 


in retirement, if not in tranquillity. In this 
sweet seclusion I was regaining my peace of 
mind, and Lucy was becoming more like her 
former self. One day I went into the town, 
and passing by the principal hotel, I saw a 
young man lolling at the open window, smoking 
a meerchaum half a yard long; he had a red 
velvet cap, with a gold tassel, on his head. I 
looked at him—I could not be mistaken in the 
blue eyes, yellow locks, and light-brown mus- 
tache—yes, Caleb, it was that infernal German. 


I proceeded on my way homeward, meditating | 


gloomily upon this ill-omened rencontre. What 
could have brought him to Chalons? what 
brought him to Lyons? 
route in the wide continent of Europe for him 
to choose but that which my wife and I were 
traveling? When I reached our cottage I was 


thoroughly out of humor. Lucy perceived my 
chagrin, and endeavored to cheer me. I re- 
pelled her overtures. We sat down to dinner, 
and scarcely interchanged a word. We walked 
in the evening along the bank of the river. I 
believe I should have walked all night, so fully 
was I engrossed with my painful thoughts, had 
not my wife at length complained of fatigue, 
and we returned. Next morning after break- 
fast I proposed that she should accompany me 
to the chateau of a neighboring gentleman, who 
had invited me to join in a day’s shooting. To 
my surprise and annoyance she declined, for 
the first time in her life, to accede to my re- 
quest, excusing herself on the plea of a head- 
ache, or a swelled foot, or something of that 
sort. I had promised my friend to meet him 
that day, so I took my gun and went on my 
way. It was late before I proceeded homeward, 
so that the sun had set some time before I 
reached my cottage gate. I remember how 
sweet and tranquil the scene looked in the dim 
twilight. The low window of the sitting-room 
was open, for it was a warm evening, but there 
was no light within it. I was close up to it 
upon the soft, close-shaved grass, when I heard 
the voice of my wife— 

**¢ At this hour, then, to-morrow.’ 

“ At the same moment I beheld, by the fad- 
ing light, my wife seated in a fuuteuil, and at 
her feet, kneeling upon one knee—a man! The 
blood rushed up into my head, my eyes swam— 
I staggered ; but the devil prompted me to take 
vengeance. I raised my gun, and fired at the 
villain. The man fell; my wife uttered a loud 
shriek, and, springing up, her eyes met mine; 
she recognized me, and fell to the ground, I 





Was there no other, 


rushed from the spot, and found myself in the 
town, I know not how. I hurried to the rail- 


| way station, a train was just about to start for 
From that moment we | 


Paris; I took my ticket, flung myself into a 
carriage, which fortunately was vacant, and 
traveled hither through that miserable night. 
What I have endured since I can not describe 
to you. My sole occupation is to brood over 
my sorrow, to curse my destiny. I have not the 
courage to look at a journal, though racked by 
anxiety and fear; for I dread to read the dis- 
closure of my dishonor and my crime.” 

Before an hour had elapsed I was on my way 
to Chalons. The result of my conference with 
my unhappy friend was the determination to 
visit the scene of his misfortune, to see his 
wretched wife if possible, to investigate the 
whole affair, and to be guided by the issue as 
to my subsequent proceedings. ‘The following 
morning I was at the door of Woodenspoon’s 
cottage. It was opened by a rosy-faced country- 
girl. 

“Can madam be seen?” I demanded. 

The girl hesitated. 

“Take this to her,” said I, giving her my 
card, “and tell her that I entreat her to see me 
upon important business.” 

In a short time the girl returned and led me 
into the salen; in a moment after the door was 
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hurriedly opened, and a lady tottered forward. 
Her face was pale as death, and her eyelids red 
and swollen from weeping. 

“Oh, Mr. Chubble,” cried she, seizing my 
hand, “ you come from my husband—I know 
you do—you are his dearest friend. Where is 
he? where is he?” 

“T do come from your husband, madam,” I 
said, very gravely; “but before I give you any 
further information I must first trouble you to 
answer a few questions. Pray be seated.” 

I looked at the woman that now sat trem- 
blingly beside me. She was not only very 
pretty, but very prepossessing in appearance. 
“So young, so fair, so artless-looking, can it be 
that she has thus gone astray?” Such were my 
reflections as I regarded her in silence. My 
heart was softened toward her, despite of myself. 

“Madam,” I resumed, in a kinder tone, 
‘you must be perfectly unreserved with me, if 
you hope that I can effect any good in this un- 
happy affair. Your husband has told me all.” 

“Oh, Sir, he has not told you all; he could 
not, for he does not know ail. I will reserve 
nothing from you, as you are his friend. When 
you have heard all, you will surely pity me. 
Oh! I am most wretched !” 

And the poor thing did tell me all—her 
whole married life—her trials—her temptations 
—her struggles—her failings—and I listened to 
her with moistened eyes, I am not ashamed to 
confess it; and I did pity her with my whole 
heart, and I told her so when she had concluded 
her sad story. 

“Tt is indeed very terrible,” I said, taking her 
poor trembling hand; ‘a dreadful lesson of the 
consequences of giving way to the solicitations 
of passion.” 

“Oh, Mr. Chubble, call it by its right name 
—it was madness! Would to heaven that I had 
accompanied him that day, or that he had staid 
with me.” 

“ Well, let us now consider what is best to be 
done. The matter may admit of some arrange- 
ment.” 

We continued to talk for some time anxious- 
ly, and I arranged my plans, and left the lady, 
promising to call again in the course of the day, 

At noon the same day I sat in a private room 
of the principal hotel at Chalons, in conversa- 
tion with a young man whom I met there by 
appointment. The matter under discussion be- 
tween us required some tact on my part, and I 
flatter myself that I ultimately arranged it to 
the satisfaction of both parties. At length our 
conference was ended, and we arose. 

“You agree, then, Monsieur,” said I, “to the 
terms as I have written them down.” 

“T do, Monsieur.” 

“Will you be so good, then, as to sign this 
paper.” 

“Certainly, Monsieur.” 

And the young man did so. 

“Trely, then, upon your observing them faith- 
fully,” and I stretched out my hand. 

“Monsieur may depend upon me,” said the 





young man, as his fingers touched my palm, 
“he has my word of honor.” 

“ Ay,” thought I, as I bowed him out, “[ 
have something more binding to rely upon than 
your word of honor. Well, now for the cottage 
once more.” 

Within four-and-twenty hours I was again in 
Paris, in the same hotel at which Dick was 
stopping, where I took a snug sitting-room, 
with a bedroom inside of it. I dispatched a 
line to him, requesting his presence in numero 
dizkuwit. Dick came immediately, and I was 
shocked to see how much he was changed for 
the worse, even in the short interval since I left 
him. His first question was, naturally enough, 
about the homicide. 

“Ts he dead, Caleb?” 

“No.” 

“Oh, thank God!” and the poor fellow 
clasped his hands, and looked up thankfully to 
heaven. 

“Ts he recovering ?” 

“ Humph—no ;” and I shook my head oracu- 
larly. “I fear he is not likely to get better.” 

Dick groaned, and sank down on a chair. 

“The man is as well as he can be, and like- 
ly to continue so—a healthy-looking fellow he 
is, by-the-by ; broad-shouldered and—” 

“Spare me—spare me, Caleb. How can 
you—?” 

“Richard Woodenspoon,” said I, rising and 
addressing him sternly, “listen to me. It is 
owing to the mercy of God, and not to the for- 
bearance of a weak, passionate man, such as you 
are, that the youth is not now a corpse, and you 
a murderer. Hear me while I make known to 
you two characters of whom as yet you know 
but little—yourself and your wife. I know the 
whole of this unhappy affair, and you shall now 
learn it. You sball hear the confessions and 
revelations of your own wretched wife, wrung 
from her by the urgency of the case. She has 
revealed you, oh! how unwillingly, how tender- 
ly, how extenuatingly, as one whose jealousy 
exacted from her not free heart-love, but slav- 
ish woman-worship: fettering her tongue, her 
ears, her thoughts, and, as I may say, placing 
winkers at her eyes, and forcing her to look 
neither to the right nor to the left, but always 
straight forward at you—you, and nothing but 
you! You curbed all the freedoms of her inno- 
cent soul; you made her heart sad by your 
moodiness, and then you resented her sadness ; 
you withdrew your love from her upon every 
fancied offense, and then you repelled her re- 
turning affection; you worried her with your 
caprices; you grieved her with your reproofs ; 
and, shame upon you, man! you dared to sus- 
pect the loyalty of your own wife upon the most 
absurd fantasies that ever filled the brain of a 
madman. And she, poor soul, confessed too, 
what she called ‘her temptations, her struggles, 
her failings’—ay, that she was tempted often 
and sorely to ‘return railing for railing’—that 
she struggled against her woman’s nature, that 
prompted her to rebel against the cruel yoke 
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that crushed down her fair, young neck; bat | deserved? Oh, no; with ready-witted tender- 
her woman's heart always kept her true and up- | ness for your reputation, she ‘said, in perfect 
right. And her failings, heaven help her! what | truth—though had it been false, it would have 
were they? Why, forsooth, that she failed in | been a pardonable falsehood—that some mad- 
the submissive duty of a spaniel. And now hear man had fired the shot, and she supplicated the 
what she did do—she loved you with the single- | gallant not to speak of it, as it might disturb 
ness of a heart that had no other object to oc- | you if it came to your ears. But your absence 











cupy it. You were to her, father and mother, | 
brother and sister—you filled her whole heart; 

but that did not satisfy you—you would not let 
the thoughts of another earthly creature ap- 
proach even to touch the hem of her garment ; 

you took umbrage at a young gentleman be- 
cause he behaved like a gentleman aad paid re- 
spectful attention to your wife, because he seem- 
ed to admire her. I hope he did admire her, 
or I should not give three halfpence for him. 

You were indignant that he should chance to | 
travel the same : road as you, or stop at the same | 
hotel as you; you delivered yourself over to the | 
devil—the dev il of jealousy that entered you 


and possessed you, body and soul—blinding | 


your eyes, hardening your heart, and warping 
your understanding. And what was the conse- 
quence? You wearied her one night off her 
feet with walking, and when, next day, she 
would not accompany you, limping upon a 
swollen foot, you left her, with your heart full 
of bitterness against her. Well, smarting under 
the sense of pain, she took advantage of your 
absence to admit a young man into her presence 
—yes, she has confessed it—to approach her 
person—to kneel down before her—to lay his 
hand upon her—ay, I see you wince, but you 
must bear it—upon the tenderest part—her 
ewollen foot! that the young rake, a quiet re- | 
spectable shoemaker ! might enlarge her boot, to | 
enable her to walk next day with your lordship | 
without undergoing absolute agony. 
ha! You ought to be prond of yourself, oughtn’t 
you?” 


I paused—for with all my anger I could not | 


help feeling pity for the wretched man who now 
crouched before me with his face buried in his 
hands; but I repressed the feeling. I knew I 
had a great operation to perform—one on which 
the very life of my patient depended; and so I 
was determined that no weakness of heart should 
make my eye wince or my hand tremble. I 
had cut down deep and wide upon the morbid 
part of his nature, and I would not leave a par- 
ticle of it remaining, so I continued: 

“In your blind fury you fired at the poor 
mechanic. Some good angel struck the barrel 
upward and you missed him; but the high- 
spirited gallant who came to invade your honor, 
fell sprawling to the ground in mortal terror. 
Man, your innocent wife looked up into your 
face; she guessed the truth, for she knew you— 
that moment revealed you to her in your most 
detestable colors—she sank down, a miserable 
creature, without hope or faith in you. I won- 
der her heart didn’t break. Well, you fled, 
after you had achieved this valiant duel. And 
what did your poor wife do when she came to 
herself? Why, denounced you of course as you 
Vor. X.—No. 56.—P 


Ha! ha! | 


was soon noticed—the man began to suspect 
| that you were the maniac—and I arrived just in 
time to prevent his putting the matter into the 
hands of the mayor. I told him that you were 
| the man—that you were mad—that your family 
| were anxious to save themselves the disgrace of 
an exposure—think of that admission ; and so I 
patched up the matter with him. He ‘signed an 
agreement to hold his tongue upon getting two 
‘hundred and fifty francs, which I paid him on 
| the spot, and a promise of two hundred and 
| fifty more when you are safe in England. And 
now, Richard Woodenspoon, impeacher of your 
|own honor—defamer of your own wife—mur- 
derer (in the eyes of God) of your fellow-man, 
what have you to say for yourself? Hold up 
your head and hold up your hand, and answer 
‘to my arraignment—CGuilty, or not Guilty ?” 

“ Guilty, guilty! Caleb. But oh, if you iove 
me, dear Caleb, with any of our ancient love, 
desert me not now in my extremity. Where is 
my poor wife? Let me fly to her; let me sue 
for pardon; let me comfort her.” 

* You would seek her in vain, Richard; she 
has left the cottage.” 

“ Whither has she gone? Let me know. I 
have a right to know.” 

“Right! what right, pray? That of a loving 
husband and a faithful guardian, eh?” 

“Man, hard-hearted man, you try me too 
cruelly. You know where she is; let me seek 
her.” 

*T do know where she is; but you shall not 
seek her. No, Dick ;” and the door of the bed- 

room flew open as I spoke. “ She seeks you— 
the true wife, the long-suffering, the forgiving. 
Take herto your arms. Whom God hath joined 
together, let no man put asunder.” 

The pendule in my bedroom had chimed the 
quarters twice, as I paced to and fro, and I 
could, each time I approached the door, hear 
the soothing accents of the husband, and the 
gentle sobbing of the wife. At length I felt it 
was time to check this over-indulgence of feel- 
ing. So I knocked at the door, and then en- 
tered. 

“Oh, Caleb!” said Dick, wringing my hand, 
“truest of friends !” 

“Oh, dear Mr. Chubble, best of men!” cried 
Lucy, smiling through her tears. 

“Hush, dear lady, Mr. Woodenspoon will be 
jealous, if you address me in such terms.” 

“Caleb, Caleb, spare me.” 

“Dear Mr. Chubble, forgive him !” 

“When one so wronged as you can forgive 
him, it is very easy for me to do so.” 

“And now,” thought I, “one touch of the 
cautery to make the wounds heal, and I renounce 
surgery forever.” 
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“ Dick Woodenspoon, listen to me once again, 
and for the last time. You have been tried se- 
verely, and learned a lesson which I hope will 
last you all the days of your life. Pardon me 
if I shrank not from striking heavily—I did it 
in love. You now know the value of your wife. 
Pray to God every day of your life that you 
may be worthy of her. Truth and virtue like 
hers are not like the hues of the photograph ; 
they will stand the warm glare of the sun, and 
the breath of heaven, and the touch of the 
world’s hand, and be not a whit the less pure or 
the less bright. Confide more in her and less 
in yourself, and believe that a woman is the 
best guardian of her own honor and of her hus- 
band’s. Give your own kindly heart fair play, 
Dick, and love her with the whole strength of 
it—unselfishly, as a man should love a woman, 
and not as a child loves a toy. But mark me, 
Dick, should you ever again go off in your tan- 
trums, then let this sweet child come to me for 
protection :” and as I spoke I drew her over to 
my side, and kissed her fair brow. “As sure 
as my name is Chubble, I will divorce you from 
her, and marry her myself—I will, by heaven! 
And now, God bless you; I'll take a lounge in 
the Champs Elysées till ’tis time to dine.” 

My surgery worked a complete cure upon 
Dick Woodenspoon. He made the best hus- 
band in the world, and he and his wife were a 
pattern couple. A little more than a year after- 
ward I paid them a visit. Lucy was then a 
blooming matron, but she had formed a new 
attachment, and Dick was not at all jealous of 
her divided love; nay, I must admit that he 
loved her all the better when he saw her caress- 
ing their little boy. He wasn’t in the least jeal- 
ous of any thing she said or did, and endured 
with wonderful complacency my kissing his wife 
upon our first meeting. We had some pleasant 
chat about old times as we sat over our wine 
by the fireside after dinner, and as Lucy held up 
little Dick to me to kiss, and I looked into his 
large, staring blue eyes, and saw the incipient 
growth of soft flaxen hair upon his little skull, 
she smiled archly at her husband as she said— 
“ Hasn't he fine, broad shoulders, Caleb ?” 


THE NEWCOMES.* 
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CHAPTER XLIL 

INJURED INNOCENCE. 
From Clive Newcome, Esq., to Lieut.-Col, New- 

come, C.B, 
“Bricuton, June 12, 18—. 
# DEAREST FatHer—<As the weather was 
growing very hot at Naples, and you wish- 
ed I should come to England to see Mr. Binnie, 
I came accordingly ; and have been here three 
weeks, and write to you from Aunt Honeyman’s 
parlor at Brighton, where you ate your last din- 
ner before embarking for India. I found your 
splendid remittance on calling in Fog Court, and 
* Continued from the December Number. 





have invested a part of the sum in a good horse 
to ride, upon which I take my diversion with 
other young dandies in the park. Florac is in 
England, but he has no need of your kindness. 
Only think! he is Prince de Moncontour now, 
the second title of the Duc d’Ivry’s family ; and 
M. le Comte de Florac is Duc d’Ivry in conse- 
quence of the demise of t’other old gentleman. 
I believe the late duke’s wife shortened his life. 
O what awoman! She caused a duel between 
Lord Kew and a Frenchman, which has in its 
turn occasioned ali sorts of evil and division in 
families, as you shall hear. 

“In the first place, in consequence of the duel 
and of incompatibility of temper, the match be- 
tween Kew and E. N. has been broken off. | 
met Lord Kew at Naples with his mother and 
brother, nice quiet people as you would like 
them. Kew’s wound and subsequent illness have 
altered him a good deal. He bas become much 
more serious than he used to be; not ludicrously 
so at all, but he says he thinks his past life has 
been useless and even criminal, and he wishes 
to change it. He has sold his horses, and sown 
his wild oats. He has turned quite a sober, quiet 
gentleman, 

“ At our meeting he told me of what had hap- 
pened between him and Ethel, of whom he spok« 
most kindly and generously, but avowing his opin- 
ion that they never could have been happy ix 
married life. And now I think my dear old fa- 
ther will see that there may be another reason 
besides my desire to see Mr. Binnie, which has 
brought me tumbling back to England again 
If need be to speak, I never shall have, I hope 
any secrets from you. I have not said much 
about one which has given me the deuce’s dis- 
quiet for ten months past ; because there was no 
good in talking about it, or vexing you needlessly 
with reports of my griefs and woes. 

“Well, when we were at Baden in Septembe: 
last, and E, and I wrote those letters in common 
to you, I daresay you can fancy what my feelings 
might have been toward such a beautiful youny 
creature, who has a hundred faults, for which I 
love her just as much as for the good that is in 
her. I became dreadfully smitten indeed, and 
knowing that she was engaged to Lord Kew, 1 
did as you told me you did once when the ene- 
my was too strong for you—J ran away. Ihad 
a bad time of it for two or three months. At 
Rome, however, I began to take matters more 
easily, my naturally fine appetite returned, and 
at the end of the season I found myself uncom- 
monly happy in the society of the Miss Balliols 
and the Miss Freemans; but when Kew told me 
at Naples of what had happened, there was 
straightway a fresh eruption in my heart, and 1 
was fool enough to come almost without sleep to 
London in order to catch a glimpse of the bright 
eyes of E. N. 

“She is now in this very house up-stairs with 
one aunt, while the other lets lodgings to her. 
I have seen her but very seldom indeed since 
came to London, where Sir Brian and Lady Ann 
do not pass the season, and Ethel goes about to 
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a dozen parties every week with old Lady Kew, 
who neither loves you norme. Hearing E. say 
she was coming down to her parents at Brighton, 
I made so bold as to waylay her at the train 
(though I didn’t. tell her that < passed three 
hours in the waiting-room); and we made the 
journey together, and she was very kind and 
beautiful, and though 1 suppose I might just as 
well ask the Royal Princess to have me, I can’t 
help hoping and longing and hankering after 
her. And Aunt Honeyman must have found 
out that I am fond of her, for the old lady has 
received me with a scolding. Uncle Charles 





seems to be in very good condition again. I 
saw him in full clerical feather at Madame de | 
Moncontour’s, a good-natured body who drops 
her h’s, though Florac is not aware of their ab- | 
sence. Pendennis and Warrington I know would 
send you their best regards. Pen is conceited, | 
but much kinder in reality than he has the air of 
being. Fred Bayham is doing well, and pros- 
pering in his mysterious way. 

“ Mr. Binnie is not looking at all well; and 
Mrs. Mack—well, as I know you never attack a 
lady behind her lovely back, I won’t say a word 
of Mrs. Mack—but she has taken possession of 
Uncle James, an’? seems to me to weigh upon 
him somehow. Rosey is as pretty and good- 
natured as ever, and has learned two new songs ; 
but you see with my sentiments in another quar- 
ter, I feel as it were guilty and awkward in com- 
pany of Rosey and her mamma. They have 
become the very greatest friends with Bryanstone 
Square, and Mrs. Mack is always citing Aunt 
Hobson as the most superior of women, in which 
opinion I daresay Aunt Hobson concurs. 

‘*Good-by, my dearest father; my sheet is 
full; I wish I could put my arm in yours and 
pace up and down the pier with you, and tell 
you more and more. But you know enough 
now, and that I am your affectionate son al- 
ways, C. N.” 


In fact, when Mr. Clive appeared at Steyne 
Gardens, stepping out of the fly, and handing 
Miss Ethel thence, Miss Honeyman of course 
was very glad to see her nephew, and saluted 
him with a little embrace to show her sense of 
pleasure at his visit. But the next day, being 
Sunday, when Clive with a most engaging smile 
on his countenance walked over to breakfast 
from his hotel, Miss Honeyman would scarcely 
speak to him during the meal, looked out at 
him very haughtily from under her Sunday cap, 
and received his stories about Italy with “Oh! 
ah! indeed!” in a very unkind manner. And 
when breakfast was over, and she had done 
washing her china, she fluttered up to Clive with 
such an agitation of plumage, redness of craw, 
and anger of manner, as a maternal hen shows 
if she has reason to think you menace her chick- 
ens. She fluttered up to Clive, I say, and cried 
out, “ Not in this house, Clive—not in this house, 
I beg you to understand that /” 

Clive, looking amazed, said, “Certainly not, 





ma'am; I never did do it in the honse, as I 





know you don’t like it. I was going into the 
Square.” The young man meaning that he was 
about to smoke, and conjecturing that his aunt's 
anger applied to that practice. 





“ You know very well what I mean, Sir! 
Don’t try to turn me off in that highty-tighty 
way. My dinner to-day is at half-past one. 
You can dine or not as you like,” and the old 
lady flounced out of the room. 

Poor Clive stood rolling his cigar in sad per- 
plexity of spirit, until Mrs. Honeyman’s servant 
Hannah entered, who, for her part, grinned and 
looked particularly sly. ‘“ In the name of good- 
ness, Hannah, what is the row about ?” cries Mr. 
Clive. “What is my aunt scolding at? What 
are you grinning at, you old Cheshire cat?” 

“Git long, Master Clive,” says Hannah, pat- 
ting the cloth. 

“Get along! why get along, and where am I 
to get along to?” 

“Did’ee do ut really now, Master Clive?” 
cries Mrs. Honeyman’s attendant, grinning with 
the utmost good-humor. “Well, she be as 
pretty a young lady as ever I saw; and as I told 
my Missis, ‘Miss Martha,’ says I, ‘ there’s a pair 
on ’em.’ Though, Missis was mortal angry to 
be sure. She never could bear it.” 

“Bear what? you old goose!” cries Clive, 
who by these playful names had been wont to 
designate Hannah these twenty years past. 

“A young gentleman and a young lady a- 
kissing of each other in the railway coach,” says 
Hannah, jerking up with her finger to the ceil- 
ing, as much as to say, “There she is! Lar, 
she be a pretty young creature, that she be! and 
so I told Miss Martha.” ‘Thus differently had 
the news which had come to them on the pre- 
vious night affected the old lady and her maid. 

The news was, that Miss Newcome’s maid (a 
giddy thing from the country, who had not even 
learned as yet to hold her tongue) had announced 
with giggling delight to Lady Ann’s maid, who 
was taking tea with Mrs. Hicks, that Mr. Clive 
had given Miss Ethel a kiss in the tunnel, and 
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she supposed it was a match. This intelligence 
Hannah Hicks took to her mistress, of whose 
angry behavior to Clive the next morning you 
may now understand the cause. 

Clive did not know whether to laugh or to be 
in a rage. He swore that he was as innocent 
-of all intention of kissing Miss Ethel as of em- 
bracing Queen Elizabeth. He was shocked to 
think of his cousin, walking above, fancy-free in 
maiden meditation, while this conversation re- 
garding her was carried on below. How could 
he face her, or her mother, or even her maid, 
now he had cognizance of this naughty calumny ? 
“ Ofcourse Hannah had contradicted it?” ‘Of 
course I have a-done no such a thing indeed,” 
replied Master Clive’s old friend; “of course I 
have set em down a bit; for when little Trim- 
mer said it, and she supposed it was all settled 
between you, seeing how it had been a-going on 
in foreign parts last year, Mrs. Pincott says, 
‘Hold yonr silly tongue, Trimmer,’ she says ; 
‘Miss Ethel marry a painter, indeed, Trimmer!’ 
says she, ‘while she has refused to be a Count- 
ess,’ she says; ‘and can be a Marchioness any 
day, and will be a Marchioness. Marry a paint- 
er, indeed!’ Mrs. Pincott says; ‘Trimmer, I’m 
surprised at your impidence.’ So, my dear, I 
got angry at that,” Clive’s champion continued, 
“and says I, if my young Master ain’t good 
enough for any young lady in this world, says I, 
I'd like you to show her to me: and if his dear 
father, the Colonel, says I, ain’t as good as your 
old gentleman up-stairs, says I, who has gruel 
and dines upon doctor’s stuff, then, Mrs. Pin- 
cott, says I, my name isn’t what it is, says I. 
Those were my very words, Master Clive, my 
dear; and then Mrs. Pincott says, Mrs. Hicks, 
she says, you don’t understand society, she says ; 
you don’t understand society, he! he!” and the 
country lady, with considerable humor, gave an 
imitation of the town lady’s manner. 

At this juncture Miss Honeyman re-entered 
the parlor, arrayed in her Sunday bonnet, her 
stiff and spotless collar, her Cashmere shawl, 
and Agra brooch, and carrying her Bible and 
Prayer-book, each stitched in its neat cover of 
brown silk. “Don't stay: chattering here, you 
idle: woman,” she cried to Der attendant with 
extreme asperity. “And you, Sir, if you wish 
to smoke your cigars, you had best walk down 
to the cliff where the Cockneys are !” she added, 
glowering at Clive, 

“Now I understand it all,” Clive said, trying 
to déprecate her anger. “ My dear good aunt, 
it’s amost absurd mistake; upon my honor Miss 
Ethel is as innocent as you are.” 

*Tnnocent or not, this house is not intended 
for assignations, Clive! As long as Sir Brian 
Newcome lodges here, you will be pleased to 
keep away. from it, Sir; and though I don’t ap- 
prove of Sunday traveling, I think the very best 
thing you can do is to put yourself in the train 
and go back to London.” 

And now, young people, who read my moral 
pages, you will see how highly imprudent it is 
to sit with your cousins in railway-carriages ; 





and how, though you may not mean the slightest 
harm in the world, a great deal may be attrib- 
uted to you; and how, when you think you are 
managing your little absurd love-affairs ever so 
quietly, Jeames and Betsy in the servants’-hal] 
are very likely talking about them, and you are 
putting yourself in the power of those menials. 
If the perusal of these lines has rendered one 
single young couple uncomfortable, surely my 
amiable end is answered, and I have written 
nos altogether in vain. 

Clive was going away, innocent though he 
was, yet quivering under his aunt’s reproof, and 
so put out of countenance that he had not even 
thought of lighting the great cigar which he stuck 
into his foolish mouth; when a shout of “Clive! 
Clive!” from half-a-dozen little voices roused 
him, and presently as many little Newcomes 
came toddling down the stairs, and this one 
clung round his knees, and that at the skirts of 
his coat, and another took his hand and said, he 
must come and walk with them on the beach. 

So away went Clive to walk with his. cousins, 
and then to see his old friend Miss Cann, with 
whom and the elder children he walked to church, 
and issuing thence greeted Lady Ann and Ethe! 
(who had also attended the service) in the most 
natural way in the world. 

While engaged in talking with these, Miss 
Honeyman came out of the sacred edifice, crisp 
and stately in the famous Agra brooch and Cash- 
mere shawls. The good-natured Lady Ann had 
a smile and a kind word for her as for every 
body. Clive went up to his maternal aunt to 
offer his arm. ‘You must give him up to us 
for dinner, Miss Honeyman, if you please to be 
so very kind. He was so good-natured in es- 
corting Ethel down,” Lady Ann said. 

‘‘Hm! my lady,” says Miss Honeyman, perk- 
ing her head up in her collar. Clive did not 
know whether to laugh or not, but a fine blush 
illuminated his countenance. As for Ethel, she 
was and looked perfectly unconscious. So, rus- 
tling in her stiff black silk, Martha Honeyman 
walked with her nephew silent by the shore of 
the much-sounding sea. The idea of courtship, 
of osculatory processes, of marrying and giving 
in marriage, made this elderly virgin chafe and 
fume, she never having, at any period of her 
life, indulged in any such ideas or practices, 
and being angry against them, as childless wives 
will sometimes be angry and testy against ma- 
trons with their prattle about their nurseries. 
Now, Miss Cann was a different sort of spinster, 
and loved a bit of sentiment with all her heart, 
from which I am led to conclude—but, pray, is 
this the history of Miss Cann or of the New- 
comes ? 

All these Newcomes then entered into Miss 
Honeyman’s house, where a number of little © 
knives and forks were laid for them. Ethel was 
cold and thoughtful; Lady Ann was perfectly 
good-natured as her wont was. Sir Brian came 
in on the arm of his valet preseatly, wearing 
that look of extra neatness which invalids have, 
who have just been shaved and combed, and 








made ready by their attendants to receive com- 
pany. He was voluble: though there was a 
perceptible change in his voice: he talked chief- 
ly of matters which had occurred forty years ago, 
and especially of Clive’s own father, when he 
was a boy, in a manner which interested the 
young man and Ethel. “He threw me down 
in a chaise—sad chap—always reading Orme’s 
History of India—wanted marry Frenchwoman. 
He wondered Mrs. Newcome didn’t leave Tom 
any thing—pon my word, quite s’prise.” The 
events of to-day, the House of Commons, the 
City, had little interest for him. All the chil- 
dren went up and shook him by the hand, with 
awe in their looks, and he patted their ycllow 
heads vacantly and kindly. He asked Clive 
(several times) where he had been? and said 
he himself had had a slight *tack—vay slight— 
was getting well ev’y day—strong as a horse— 
go back to Parliament d’rectly. And then he 
became a little peevish with Parker, his man, 
about his broth. The man retired, and came 
back presently, with profound bows and gravity, 
to tell Sir Brian dinner was ready, and he went 
away quite briskly at this news, giving a couple 
of fingers to Clive before he disappeared into 
the upper apartments. Good-natured Lady Ann 
was as easy-about this as about the other events 
of this world. In later days, with what a strange 
feeling we remember that last sight we have of 
the old friend; that nod of farewell, and shake 
of the hand, that last look of the face and figure 
as the door closes on him, or the coach drives 
away! So the roast mutton was ready, and all 
the children dined very heartily. 

The infantile meal had not been long con- 
cluded, when servants announced “the Marquis 
of Farintosh ;” and that nobleman made his ap- 
pearance to pay his respects to Miss Newcome 
and Lady Ann. He brought the very last news 
of the very last party in London, where “ Really, 
upon my honor, now, it was quite a stupid party, 
because Miss Newcome wasn’t there. It was 
now, really.” 

Miss Newcome remarked, “If he said so upon 
his honor, of course she was satisfied.” 

“ As you weren’t there,” the young nobleman 
continued, “ the Miss Rackstraws came out quite 
strong; really they did now, upon my honor. 
It was quite a quiet thing. Lady Merriborough 
hadn’t even got a new gown on. Lady Ann, 
you shirk London society this year, and we miss 
you: we expected you to give us two or three 
things this season; we did now, really. I said 
to Tufthunt, only yesterday, why has not Lady 
Ann Newcome given any thing? You know 
Tufthunt? They say he’s a clever fellow, and 
that—but he’s a low little beast, and I hate 
him.” 

Lady Ann said, “Sir Brian’s bad state of 
health prevented her from going out this sea- 
son, or receiving at home.” 

“Tt don’t prevent your mother from going 
out, though,” continued my lord. “Upon my 
honor, I think unless she got two or three things 
every night, I think she’d die. Lady Kew’s like 
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one of those horses, you know, that unless they 
go they drop.” 

“Thank you for my mother,” said Lady Ann. 

“She is, upon my honor. Last night I know 
she was at ever so many places. She dined at 
the Bloxam’s, for I was there. Then she said 
she was going to sit with old Mrs. Crackthorpe, 
who has broke her collar bone (that Crackthorpe 
in the Life Guards, her grandson, is a brute, 
and I hope she won’t leave him a shillin’); and 
then she came on to Lady Hawkstone’s, where 
I heard her say she had been at the—at the 
Flowerdales’, too. People begin to go to those 
Flowerdales. Hanged if I know where they 
won't go next. Cotton spinner, wasn’t he ?” 

“So were we, my lord,” says Miss Newcome. 

“Oh yes, I forgot! But you're of an old fam- 
ily—very old family.” 

“We can’t help it,” said Miss Ethel, archly. 
“Indeed, she thought she was.” 

“Do you believe in the Barber-Surgeon ?” 
asked Clive. And my lord looked at him with 
a noble curiosity, as much as to say, “ Who the 
deuce was the Barber-Surgeon? and who the 
devil are you?” 

“Why should we disown our family ?” Mise 
Ethel said, simply. “In those early days I 
suppose people did—did all sorts of things, and 
it was not considered at all out of the way to 
be Surgeon to William the Conqueror.” 

“Edward the Confessor,” interposed Clive. 
“And it must be true, because I have seen a 
picture of the Barber-Surgeon: a friend of mine, 
M‘Collop, did the picture, and I dare say it is 
for sale still.” 

Lady Ann said “she should be delighted to 
see it.” Lord Farintosh remembered that the 
MCollop had the moor next to his in Argyle- 
shire, but did not choose to commit himself 
with the stranger, and preferred looking at his 
own handsome face and admiring it in the glass 
until the last speaker had concluded his re- 
marks. 

As Clive did not offer any further conversa- 
tion, but went back to a table where he began 
to draw the Barber-Surgeon, Lord Farintosh 
resumed the delightful talk. ‘ What infernal 
bad glasses these are in these Brighton lodging- 
houses!’ They make a man look quite green, 
really they do—and there’s nothing green in 
me, is there, Lady Ann?” 

* But you look very unwell, Lord Farintosh ; 
indeed you do,” Miss Newcome said, gravely. 
“J think late hours, and smoking, and going to 
that horrid Platt’s, where I dare say you go—” 

“Go? don’t I? But don’t call it horrid; 
really, now, don’t call it horrid!” cried the no- 
ble Marquis. 

“Well—something has made you look far 
from well. You know how very well Lord Far- 
intosh used to look, mamma—and to see him 
now, in only his second season—Oh, it is melan- 
choly !” 

“God bless my soul, Miss Newcome! what 
do yon mean? I think I look pretty well,” ani 
the noble youth passed his hand through his 
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hair, “It is a hard life, | know; that tearin’ 
about night after night, and sittin’ up till ever 


so much o’clock; and then all these races, you | 
know, comin’ one after another—it’s enongh to | 
I'll tell you what I'll do, | 


knock up any fellow. 
Miss Newcome. I'll go down to Codlington, to 
iy mother; I will, upon my honor, and lie quiet 
all July, and then [ll go to Scotland—and you 
shall see whether I don’t look better next sea- 
son.” 


“Do, Lord Farintosh!” said Ethel, greatly | 


amused, as much, perhaps, at the young Mar- 
quis, as at her cousin Clive, who sat while the 


other was speaking, fuming with rage, at his | 


table. “ What are you doing, Clive ?” she asks. 
“I was trying te draw, Lord knows who— 
Lord Newcome, who was killed at the battle of 


Bosworth,” said the artist, and the girl ran to | 


look at the picture. 
“Why, you have made him like Punch !” 
cries the young lady. 


“It’s a shame caricaturing one’s own flesh | 


and blood, isn’t it?” asked Clive, gravely. 
_ “What a droll, fanny picture!” exclaims Ladv 

Ann. “Isn't it capital, Lord Farintosh ?” 
“IT dare say-—-I confess I don’t understand 


“Don’t, 
upon my honor. ‘There’s Odo Carton, always 
making those caricatures—J don’t understand 
‘em. You'll come up to town to-morrow, won't 
you? And you're goin’ to Lady Hm’s, and to 
Hm and Hw’s, ain’t you?” (The names of 
these aristocratic places of resort were quite in- 
| audible.) “You mustn’t let Miss Blackeap 
have it all her own way, you know, that you 
mustn't.” 

“She won’t have it all her own way,” says 
| Miss Ethel. “ Lord Farintosh, will you do me 
' a favor? Lady Innishowan is your aunt.” 

“Of course she is my aunt.” 

“Will you be so very good as to get a card 
for her party on Tuesday, for my cousin, Mr. 
Clive Newcome? Clive, please be introduced 
to the Marquis of Farintosh.” 

The young Marquis perfectly well recollected 
| those mustaches and their wearer on a forme: 
night, though he had not thought fit to make 
any sign of recognition. *“ Any thing you wish, 
| Miss Newcome,” he said ; “delighted, I’m sure ;” 

and turning to Clive—‘“In the army, I sup- 
| pose ?” 
*T am an artist,” says Clive, turning very red. 


| that sort of thing,” says his lordship. 
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“Oh, really, 1 didn’t know!” cries the noble- 
man; and my lord bursting out laughing pres- 
ently as he was engaged in conversation with 
Miss Ethel on the balcony, Clive thought, very 
likely with justice, “He is making fun of my 
mustaches. Confound him! I should like to 
pitch him over into the street.” But this was 
only a kind wish on Mr. Newcome’s part; not 
followed out by any immediate fulfillment. 

As the Marquis of Farintosh seemed inclined 
to prolong his visit, and his company was ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable to Clive, the latter took 
his departure for an afternoon walk, consoled 
to think that he should have Ethel to himself 
at the evening’s dinner, when Lady Ann would 
be occupied about Sir Brian, and would be sure 
to be putting the children to bed, and, in a word, 
would give him a quarter of an hour of delight- 
ful téte-a-téte with the beautiful Ethel. 

Clive’s disgust was considerable when he came 
to dinner at length, and found Lord Farintosh, 
likewise invited, and sprawling in the drawing- 
room. His hopes of a téte-a-téte were over. 
Ethel and Lady Ann and my lord talked, as all 
people will, about their mutual acquaintance : 
what parties were coming off, who was going to 
marry whom, and so forth. And as the per- 
sons about whom they conversed were in their 
own station of life, and belonged to the fash- 
ionable world, of which Clive had but a slight 
knowledge, he chose to fancy that his cousin 
was giving herself airs, and to feel sulky and 
wieasy during their dialogue. 


Miss Neweome had faults of her own, and | 


| the cook of the lodgings was really a stunner 
| for tarts. 

| The cook, dear me, it’s not the cook /” cries 
| Miss Ethel. “Don't you remember the prin- 
|; cess in the Arabian Nights, who was such a 
stunner for tarts, Lord Farintosh ?” 

Lord Farintosh couldn’t say that he did. 

“Well, I thought not; but there was a prin- 
cess in Arabia or China, or somewhere, who 
made such delicious tarts and custards that no- 
body’s could compare with them; and there is 
an old lady in Brighton who has the same won- 
derful talent. She is the mistress of this house.” 

“ And she is my aunt, at your lordship’s serv- 
ice,” said Mr. Clive, with great dignity. 

“Upon my honor! did you make ‘em, Lady 
Ann ?” asked my lord. 

“The Queen of Hearts made tarts!” cried 
out Miss Newcome, rather eagerly, and blush- 
ing somewhat. 

“My good old aunt, Miss Hoveyman, made 
this one,” Clive would go on to say. 

“Mr. Honeyman’s sister, the preacher, you 
know, where we go on Sunday,” Miss Ethel in- 
terposed. 

“The Honeyman pedigree is not a matter of 
very great importance,” Lady Ann remarked, 
gently. “Kuhn, will you have the goodness to 
take away these things? When did you hear 
of Colonel Newcome, Clive?” 

An air of deep bewilderment and perplexity 
had spread over Lord Farintosh’s fine counte- 
nance while this talk about pastry had been go- 
ing on. The Arabian Princess, the Queen of 





was worldly enough, as perhaps the reader has | Hearts making tarts, Miss Honeyman? Who 
begun to perceive; but in this instance no harm, | the deuce were all these? Such may have been 
sure, was to be attributed to her. If two gos- | his lordship’s doubts and queries, Whatever 
sips in Aunt Honeyman’s parlor had talked over | his cogitations were he did not give utterance 
the affairs of Mr. Jones and Mr. Brown, Clive | to them, but remained in silence for some time 
would not have been angry; but a young man | as did the rest of the little party. Clive tried 
of spirit not unfrequently mistakes his vanity | to think he had asserted his independence by 
for independence: and it is certain that nothing | showing that he was not ashamed of his old 
is more offensive to us of the middle class than | aunt; but the doubt may be whether there was 
to hear the names of great folks constantly in- | any necessity for presenting her in this company, 
troduced into conversation. | and whether Mr. Clive had not much better 
So Clive was silent and ate no dinner, to the | have left the tart question alone. 
alarm of Martha, who had put him to bed many| Ethel evidently thought so: for she talked 
a time, and always had a maternal eye over | and rattled in the most lively manner with Lord 
him. When he actually refused currant and | Farintosh for the rest of the evening, and scarce- 
raspberry tart, and custard, the chef-d’ceuvre of | ly chose to say a word to her cousin. Lady 
Mrs. Honeyman, for which she had seen him! Ann was absent with Sir Brian and her chil- 
absolutely ery in his childhood, the good Mar- | dren for the most part of the time: and thus 
tha was alarmed. | Clive had the pleasure of listening to Miss New- 
“Law, Master Clive!” she said, “do ’ee eat | come uttering all sorts of odd little paradoxes, 
some. Missis made it, you know she did;” | firing the while sly shots at Mr. Clive, and, in- 
and she insisted on bringing back the tart to | deed, making fun of his friends, exhibiting her- 
him. | self in not the most agreeable light. Her talk 
Lady Ann and Ethel laughed at this eager- | only served the more to bewilder Lord Farin- 
ness on the worthy old woman’s part. “ Do ’ee | tosh, who did not understand a tithe of her a:- 
cat some, Clive,” says Ethel, imitating honest | lusions; for Heaven, which had endowed the 
Mrs. Hicks, who had left the room. | young Marquis with personal charms, a large 
“It’s doosid good,” remarked Lord Farin- | estate, an ancient title and the pride belonging 
tosh. | to it, had not supplied his lordship with a great 
“ Then do ’ee eat some more,” said Miss New- | quantity of brains, or a very feeling heart. 
come: on which the young nobleman, holding | Lady Ann came back from the upper regions 
cut his plate, observed with much affability, that | presently with rather a grave face, and saying 
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that Sir Brian was not so well this evening, upon 
which the young men rose to depart. My lord 
said he had “a most delightful dinner and a 
most delightful tart, ‘pon his honor,” and was 
the only one of the little company who laughed 
at his own remark. Miss Ethel’s eyes flashed 
scorn at Mr. Clive when that unfortunate sub- 
ject was introduced again. 

My lord was going back to London to-mor- 
row. Was Miss Newcome going back ? Wouldn’t 
he like to go back in the train with her !—an- 
other unlucky observation. Lady Ann said, “It 
would depend on the state of Sir Brian’s health 
the next morning whether Ethel would return ; 
and both of you gentlemen are too young to be 
her escort,” added the kind lady. 

Then she shook hands with Clive, 
as thinking she had said something 
too severe for him. 

Farintosh in the mean time was 
taking leave of Miss Newcome, 
“Pray, pray,” said his lordship, 
“don’t throw me over at Lady In- 
nishowan’s. You know I hate balls 
and never go to ’em, except when 
you go. Ihate dancing, I do, ’pon 
my honor.” 

“Thank you,” said Miss New- 
come, with a courtesy. C2 

“Except with one person—only “Q 
one person, upon my honor. I'll 
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remember and get the invitation 
for your friend. And if you would 
but try that mare, I give you my honor I bred | 


her at Codlington. She’s a beauty to look at, | 
and as quiet as a lamb.” 

“TI don’t want a horse like a lamb,” replied 
the young lady. 

“Well—she’ll go like blazes-now: and over 
timber she’s splendid now. She is, upon my 
honor.” 

“When I come to London perhaps you may 
trot her out,” said Miss Ethel, giving him her 
hand and a fine smile. 

Clive came up biting his lips. ‘I suppose 
you don’t condescend to ride Bhurtpore any 
more now ?” he said. 

“Poor old Bhurtpore! The children ride 
him now,” said Miss Ethel—giving Clive at the 
same time a dangerous look of her eyes, as 
though to see if her shot had hit. Then she 
added, “No—he has not been brought up. to 
town this year: he is at Newcome, and I like 
him very much.” Perhaps she thought the shot 
had struck too deep. 

But if Clive was hurt he did not show his 
wound. “You have had him these four years 
—yes, it’s four years since my father broke him 
for you, And you still continue to like him? 
What a miracle of constancy! You use him 
sometimes in the country—when you have no 
better horse—what a compliment to Bhurtpore !” 

“Nonsense!” Miss Ethel here made Clive 
a sign in her most imperious manner to stay a 
moment when Lord Farintosh had departed. 





But he did not choose to obey this order. 


“Good-night,” he said, “before I go I must 
shake hands with my aunt down-stairs.”. And 
he was gone, following close upon Lord Farin- 
tosh, who I dare say thought, “Why the deuce 
can’t he shake hands with his aun: up here ?” 
and when Clive entered Miss Houweyman’s back 
parlor, making a bow to the young nobleman, 
my lord went away more perplexed than ever; 
and the next day told friends at White’s what 
uncommonly queer people those Newcomes were. 
“T give you my honor there was a fellow at 
Lady Ann’s whom they call Clive, who is a 
painter by trade—his uncle is a preacher—his 
father is a horse-dealer, and his aunt lets lodg- 
ings and cooks the dinner.” 


Ga’ 


CHAPTER XLIIL 
RETURNS TO SOME OLD FRIENDS. 


Tue haggard youth burst into my chambers, 
in the Temple, on the very next morning, and 
confided to me the story which has been just 
here narrated. When he had concluded it, 
with many ejaculations regarding the heroine 
of the tale, “I saw her, Sir,” he added, “ walk- 
ing with the children and Miss Cann as I drove 
round in the fly to the station—and didn’t even 
bow to her.” 

“Why did you go round by the cliff?” asked 
Clive’s friend. “That is not the way from the 
Steyne Arms to the railroad.” 

“Hang it,” says Clive, turning very red, “I 
wanted to pass just under her windows, and if 
I saw her, xot to see her; and that’s what I 
did.” 

“Why did she walk on the cliff?” mused 
Clive’s friend, “at that early hour? Not to 
meet Lord Farintosh, I should think. He never 
gets up before twelve. It must have been to 
see you. Didn't you tell her you were going 
away in the morning?” 

“T tell you what she does with me,” continues 
Mr. Clive. “Sometimes she seems to like me, 
and then she leaves me. Sometimes she is 
quite kind—kind she always is—I mean, you 
know, Pen—you know what I mean; and then 
up comes the old Countess, or a young Mar- 
quis, or some fellow with a handle to his name, 
and she whistles me off till the next convenient 
opportunity.” 
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“Women are like that, my ingenuous youth,” 
says Clive’s counselor. 

“J won't stand it. J won't be made a fool 
of!” he continues. “She seems to expect every 
body to bow to her, and moves through the world 
with her imperious airs. O how confoundedly 
handsome she is with them! I tell you what. 
I feel inclined to tumble down and feel one of 
her pretty little feet on my neck, and say, There! 
Trample my life out. Make a slave of me. Let 
me get a silver collar and mark ‘Ethel’ on it, 
and go through the world with my badge.” 

“ And a blue ribbon for a footman to hold 
you by; and a muzzle to wear in the dog-days. 
Bow! wow!” says Mr. Pendennis. 

(At this noise Mr, Warrington puts his head 
in from the neighboring bedchamber, and shows 
a beard just lathered for shaving. ‘We are 
talking sentiment! Go back till you are want- 
ed!” says Mr. Pendennis. Exit he of the soap- 
suds.) 

“Don’t make fun of a fellow,” Clive contin- 
ues, laughing ruefully. “You sex I must talk 
about it to somebody. I shall die if I don’t. 
Sometimes, Sir, I rise up.in my might and I 
defy her lightning. The sarcastic dodge is the 
best: I have borrowed that from you, Pen, old 
boy. ‘That puzzles her: that would beat her if 
I could but go on with it. But there contes a 
tone of her sweet voice, a look out of those kill- 
ing gray eyes, and all my frame is in a thrill and 


a tremble. When she was engaged to Lord Kew 
I did battle with the confounded passion—and I 
ran away from it like an honest man, and the 
gods rewarded me with ease of mind after a 


while. But now the thing rages worse than 
ever. Last night, I give you my honor, I heard | 
every one of the confounded hours toll, except | 
the last, when I was dreaming of my father, and 
the chamber-maid woke me with a hot water 
jug.” 

“Did she scald you? What a cruel cham- 
ber-maid! I see you have shaven the mus- 
taches off.” 

“ Farintosh asked me whether I was going in 
the army,” said Clive, “and she langhed. I 
thought I had best dock them. Oh, I would like 
to cut my head off as well as my hair.” 

“ Have you ever asked her to marry you?” 
asked Clive’s friend. 

“T have seen her but five times since my re- 
turn from abroad,” the lad went on; “ there has 
been always somebody by. Who am I? a paint- 
er with five hundred a year for an allowance. 
Isn’t she used to walk upon velvet and dine upon 
silver; and hasn’t she got marquises and barons, 
and all sorts of swells, iv. her train? I daren’t 
ask her—” 

Here his friend hummed Montrose’s lines— 
“ He either fears his fate too much, or his desert 
is small, who dares not put it to the touch, and 
win or lose it all.” 

“I own I dare not ask her. If she were to 
refuse me, I know I should never ask again. 
This isn’t the moment, when all Swelldom is at 


her feet, for me to come forward and say, | 








‘ Maiden, I have watched thee daily, and I think 
thou lovest me well.’ I read that ballad to her 
at Baden, Sir. I drew a picture of the Lord of 
Burleigh wooing the maiden, and asked what 
she would have done ?” 

“Qh, you did? I thought, when we were at 
Baden, we were so modest that we did not even 
whisper our condition.” 

“A fellow can’t help letting it be seen and 
hinting it,” says Clive, with another blush. 
“They ean read it in our looks fast enough ; 
and what is going on in our minds, hang them! 
I recollect she said, in her grave, cool way, that 
after all the Lord and Lady of Burleigh did not 
seem to have made a very good marriage, and 
that the lady would have been much happier in 
marrying one of her own degree.” 

“That was a very prudent saying for a young 
lady of eighteen,” remarks Clive’s friend. 

“Yes; but it was not an unkind one. Say 
Ethel thought—thought what was the case ; and 
being engaged herself, and knowing how friends 
of mine had provided a very pretty little partner 
for me—she is a dear, good little girl, little 
Rosey; and twice as good, Pen, when her moth- 
er is away—knowiny; this and that, I say, sup- 
pose Ethel wanted to give me a hint to keep 
quiet, was she not right in the counsel she gave 
me? She is not fit to be a poor man’s wife. 
Fancy Ethel Newcome going into the kitchen 
and making pies like Aunt Honeyman !” 

“The Circassian beauties don’t sell under so 
many thousand purses,” remarked Mr. Penden- 
nis. “If there’s a beauty in a well-regulated 
Georgian family, they fatten her: they feed her 
with the best Racahout des Arabes. They give 
her silk robes, and perfumed baths ; have her 
| taught to play on the dulcimer, and dance and 
sing; and when she is quite perfect, send her 
down to Constantinople for the Sultan’s inspec- 
tion. The rest of the family never think of 
grumbling, but eat coarse meat, bathe in the 
river, wear old clothes, and praise Allah for 
their sister's elevation. Bah! Do you suppose 
the Turkish system doesn’t obtain all the world 
over? My poor Clive, this article in the May 
Fair Market is beyond your worship’s price. 
Some things in this world are made for our bet- 
ters, young man. Let Dives say grace for his 
dinner, and the dogs and Lazarus be thankful 
for the crumbs. Here comes Warrington, shaven 
and smart as if he was going out a-courting.” 

Thus it will be seen, that in his communica- 
tion with certain friends who approached nearer 
to his own time of life, Clive was much more 
eloquent and rhapsodical than in the letter which 
he wrote to his father, regarding his passion for 
Miss Ethel. He celebrated her with pencil and 
pen. He was forever drawing the outline of 
her head, the solemn eyebrow, the nose (that 
wondrous little nose), descending from the 
straight forehead, the short upper lip, and chin 
sweeping in a full curve to the neck, etc., etc., 
ete. A frequenter of his studio might see a 
whole gallery of Ethels there represented : when 
Mrs. Mackenzie visited that place, and remark- 
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ed one face and figure repeated on a hundred 
canvases and papers, gray, white, and brown, I 
believe she was told that the original was a fa- 
mous Roman model, from whom Clive had 
studied a great deal during his residence in 
Italy ; on which Mrs. Mack gave it as her opin- 
ion that Clive was a sad wicked young fellow. 
The widow thought rather the better of him for 
heing a sad wicked young fellow; and as for 
Miss Rosey, she, of course, was of mamma’s way 
of thinking. Rosey went through the world con- 
stantly smiling at whatever occurred. She was 
good-humored through the dreariest long even- 
ings at the most stupid parties; sate good-hu- 
moredly for hours at Shoolbred’s while mamma 
was making purchases; heard good-humoredly 
those old, old stories of her mother’s day after 
day ; bore an hour’s joking or an hour’s scolding 
with equal good-humor; and whatever had been 
the occurrences of her simple day, whether there 
was sunshine or cloudy weather, or flashes of 
lightning and bursts of rain, I fancy Miss Mac- 
kenzie slept after them quite undisturbedly, and 
was sure to greet the morrow’s dawn with a 
smile. 

Had Clive become more knowing in his tray- 
els, had Love or Experience opened his eyes, 
that they looked so differently now upon objects 
which before used well enough to please them ? 
It is a fact that, until he went abroad, he thought 
widow Mackenzie a dashing, lively, agreeable 
woman: he used to receive her stories about 
Cheltenham, the colonies, the balls at Govern- 
ment House, the observations which the bishop 
made, and the peculiar attention of the Chief- 
Justice to Mrs. Major McShane, with the Major's 
uneasy behavior—all these to hear at one time 
did Clive not ungraciously incline. “Our friend, 
Mrs. Mack,” the good old Colonel used to say, 
“is a clever woman of the world, and has seen 
a great deal of company.” That story of Sir 
Thomas Sadman dropping a pocket-handker- 
chief in his court at Colombo, which the Queen’s 
Advocate O'Goggarty picked up, and on which 
Laura MacS. was embroidered, while the Major 
was absolutely in the witness-box giving evidence 
against a native servant who had stolen one of 
his cocked-hats—that story always made good 
Thomas Newcome laugh, and Clive used to en- 
joy it too, and the widow’s mischievous fun in 
narrating it; and now, behold, one day when 
Mrs. Mackenzie recounted the anecdote in her 
best manner to Messrs. Pendennis and Warring- 
ton, and Frederick Bayham, who had been in- 
vited to meet Mr. Clive in Fitzroy Square—when 
Mr. Binnie chuckled, when Rosey, as in duty 
bound, looked discomposed, and said “Law, 
mamma !”—not one sign of good-humor, not one 
ghost of a smile, made its apparition on Clive’s 
dreary face. He painted imaginary portraits 
with a strawberry stalk; he looked into his wa- 
ter-glass as though he would plunge and drown 
there ; and Bayham had to remind him that the 
claret-jug was anxious to have another embrace 
from its constant friend, F.B. When Mrs, Mack 


went away distributing smiles, Clive groaned out, | 
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“Good Heavens! how that story does bore me!” 
and lapsed into his former moodiness, not giv- 
ing so much as a glance to Rosey, whose sweet 
face looked at him kindly for a moment, as she 
followed in the wake of her mamma. 

“The mother’s the woman for my money,” | 
heard F. B. whisper to Warrington. “ Splendid 
figure-head, Sir—magnificent build, Sir, from 
bows to stern—I like ’em of that sort. Thank 
you, Mr. Binnie, I will take a back-hander, as 
Clive don’t seem to drink. The youth, Sir, has 
grown melancholy with his travels; I’m inclined 
to think some noble Roman has stolen the young 
man’s heart. Why did you not send us over a 
picture of the charmer, Clive? Young Ridley, 
Mr. Binnie, you will be happy to hear, is bidding 
fair to take a distinguished place in the world 
of arts. His picture has been greatly admired; 
and my good friend Mrs. Ridley tells me that 
Lord Todmorden has sent him over an order to 
paint ‘him a couple of pictures at a hundred 
guineas a-piece.” 

“T should think so. J. J.’s pictures will be 
worth five times a hundred guineas ere five years 
are over,” says Clive. 

“Tn that case it wouldn’t be a bad specula- 
tion for our friend Sherrick,” remarked F. B., 
“to purchase a few of the young man’s works. 
I would, only I haven’t the capital to spare. 
Mine has been vested in an Odessa venture, Sir, 
in a large amount of wild oats, which up to the 
present moment make me no return. But it 
will always be a consolation to me to think that 
I have been the means—the humble means—of 
furthering that deserving young man’s prospects 
in life.” 

“You, F. B.! and how ?” we asked. 

“By certain humble contributions of mine 
to the press,” answered Bayham, majestically. 
“Mr. Warrington, the claret happens to stand 
with you; and exercise does it good, Sir. Yes, 
the articles, trifling as they may appear, have 
attracted notice,” continued F. B., sipping his 
wine with great gusto. ‘They are noticed, 
Pendennis, give me leave to say, by parties who 
don’t value so much the literary or even the 
political part of the ‘ Pall-Mall Gazette,’ though 
both, I am told by those who read them, are eon- 
ducted with considerable—consummate ability. 
John Ridley sent a hundred pounds over to his 
father, the other day, who funded it in his son’s 
name. And Ridley told the story to Lord Tod- 
morden, when the venerable nobleman congrat- 
ulated him on having such achild. I wish F. B. 
had one of the same sort, Sir.” In which sweet 
prayer we all of us joined with a laugh. 

One of us had told Mrs. Mackenzie (let the 
criminal blush to own that quizzing his fellow- 
creatures used at one time to form part of his 
youthful amusement) that F. B. was the son of 
a gentleman of most ancient family and vast 
landed possessions, and as Bayham was particu- 
larly attentive to the widow, and grandiloquent 
in his remarks, she was greatly pleased by his 
politeness, and pronounced him a most distingué 
man—reminding her, indeed, of General Hop- 
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kirk, who commanded in Canada. And she | With which burst of indignation our friend's an- 
bade Rosey sing for Mr. Bayham, who was in a | ger ended for that night. 

rapture at the young lady’s performances, and Though Mr. Clive had the felicity to meet his 
said no wonder such an accomplished daughter | cousin Ethel at a party or two in the ensuing 
came from such a mother, though how such a| weeks of the season, every time he perused the 
mother could have a daughter of such an age he, | features of Lady Kew’s brass knocker in Queen 
F.B., was ata loss to understand. Oh, Sir! Mrs. Street, no result came of the visit. At one of 
Mackenzie was charmed and overcome at this | their meetings in the world Ethel fairly told him 
novel compliment. Meanwhile the little artless | that her grandmother would not receive him. 


Rosey warbled on her pretty ditties. 

“Tt is a wonder,” growled out Mr. Warring- | 
ton, “that that sweet girl can belong to such | 
a woman. I don’t understand much about | 
women, but that one appears to me to be— | 
hum!” 

“ What, George?” asked Warrington’s friend. | 

“Well, an oggling, leering, scheming, artful 
old campaigner,” grumbled the misogynist. ‘As | 
for the little girl, I should like to have her to sing | 
to me all night long. Depend upon it she would | 
make a much better wife for Clive than that | 
fashionable cousin of his he is hankering after, | 
[ heard him bellowing about her the other day | 
in chambers, as I was dressing. What the deuce 
does the boy want with a wife at all?” And) 
Rosey’s song being by this time finished, War- 
rington went up with a blushing face and abso- 
lutely paid a compliment to Miss Mackenzie— 
an almost unheard-of effort on George’s part. 

“I wonder whether it is every young fellow’s 
lot,” quoth George, as we trudged home togeth- 
er, “to pawn his heart away to some girl that’s 
not worth the winning? Psha! it’s all mad 
rabbish this sentiment. The women ought not 
to be allowed to interfere with us: married if a 
man must be, a suitable wife should be portion- 
ed out to him, and there an end of it. Why | 
doesn’t the young man marry this girl, and get 
back to his business and paint his pictures? 
Because his father wishes it—and the old Nabob 
yonder, who seems a kindly-disposed, easy-going, 
old Heathen philosopher. Here’s a pretty little | 
girl: money I suppose in sufficiency—every thing | 
satisfactory, except, I grant you, the campaigner. | 
The lad might daub his canvases, christen a child 





“You know, Clive, I can’t help myself: nor 
would it be proper to make you signs out of the 
window. But you must call for all that: grand- 
mamma may become more good-humored : or if; 
you don’t come, she may suspect I told you not 


| tocome: and to do battle with her day after day 


is no pleasure, Sir, Lassure you. Here is Lord 
Farintosh coming to take me to dance. You 
must not speak to me all the evening, mind that, 
Sir,” and away goes the young lady in a waltz 
with the Marquis. 

On the same evening—as he was biting his 
nails, or cursing his fate, or wishing to invite 
Lord Farintosh into the neighboring garden of 
Berkeley Square, whence the policeman might 
carry to the station-house the corpse of the sur- 
vivor, Lady Kew would bow to him with perfect 
graciousness: on other nights her ladyship would 
pass and no more recognize him than the serv- 
ant who opened the door. 

If she was not to see him at her grandmother's 
house, and was not particularly unhappy at his 
exclusion, why did Miss Newcome encourage 
Mr. Clive so that he should try and see her? 
If Clive could not get into the little house in 
Queen Street, why was Lord Farintosh’s enor- 
mous cab-horse looking daily into the first floor 
windows of that street? Why were little quiet 
dinners made for him, before the opera, before 
going to the play, upon a half dozen occasions, 
when some of the old, old Kew port was brought 


; out of the cellar, where cobwebs had gathered 


round it ere Farintosh was born? The dining- 
room was so tiny that not more than five people 
could sit at the little round table, that is, not 
more than Lady Kew and her grand-daughter, 


a year, and be as happy as any young donkey | Miss Crotchet, the late vicar’s daughter, at Kew- 
that browses on this common of ours—but he | bury, one of the Miss Toadins, and Captain 
must go and hee-haw after a zebra, forsooth! a| Walleye, or Tommy Henchman, Farintosh’s 


‘asus nature is she! I never spoke to a woman | 
of fashion, thank my stars—I don’t know the 

nature of the beast; and since I went to our | 
race-balls, as a boy, scarcely ever saw one; as I | 
don’t frequent operas and parties in London like 
you young flunkies of the aristocracy. I heard 
you talking about this one, I couldn’t help it, as 
my door was open, and the young one was 
shouting like amadman. What! does he choose 
to hang on on sufferance and hope to be taken, 
provided Miss can get no better? Do you mean 
to say that is the genteel custom, and that wo- 
men in your confounded society do such things 
every day? Rather than have such a creature 
I would take a savage woman, who should nurse 
my dusky brood; and rather than have a dangh- 





ter brought up to the trade I would bring her 


kinsman and admirer, who were of no conse- 
quence, or old Fred Tiddler, whose wife was an 
invalid, and who was always ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice? Crackthorpe once went to one 
of these dinners, but that young soldier being a 
frank and high-spirited youth abused the enter- 
tainment and declined more of them. “I tell 
you what I was wanted for,” the Captain told 
his mess and Clive at the Regent’s Park Bar- 
racks afterward. “I was expected to go as 
Farintosh’s Groom of the Stole, don’t you know, 
to stand, or if I could sit, in the back seat of the 
box, while His Royal Highness made talk with 
the Beanty; to go out and fetch the carriage, 
and walk down stairs with that d— crooked old 
dowager, that looks as if she usually rode on a 
broomstick, by Jove, or else with that bony, old, 


down from the woods and sell her in Virginia.” | painted, sheep-faced companion, who's raddled 
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like an old bell-wether. I think, Newcome, you 
seem to be rather hit by the Belle Cousine—so 
was I last season; so were ever so many of the 
fellows. By Jove, Sir! there’s nothing I know 
more comfortable or inspiritin’ than a younger 
son’s position, when a Marquis cuts in with fif- 
teen thousand a year! We fancy we've been 
making running, and suddenly we find ourselves 
nowhere. Miss Mary, or Miss Lucy, or Miss 
Ethel, saving your presence, will no more look 
at us, than my dog will look at a bit of bread, 
when I offer her this eutlet. Will you—old wo- 
man? no, you old slut, that you won't!” (to 
Mag, an Isle of Skye terrier, who, in fact, pre- 
fers the cutlet, having snuffed disdainfully at the 
bread)—“ that you won’t, no more than any of 
your sex. Why, do you suppose if Jack’s eldest 
brother had been dead—Barebones Belsize they 
used to call him (I don’t believe he was a bad 
fellow, though he was fond of psalm-singing)— 
do you suppose that Lady Clara would have 
looked at that cock-tail, Barney Newcome? Beg 
your pardon, if he’s your cousin—but a more 
odious little snob I never saw.” 

“I give you up, Barnes,” said Clive, laugh- 
ing; “any body may shy at Aim and I shan’t 
interfere.” 

“TI understand, but at nobody else of the 
family. Well, what I mean is, that that old 
woman is enough to spoil any young girl she 
takes in hand. She dries ’em up, and poisons 
’em, Sir; and I was never more glad than when 
I heard that Kew had got out of her old clutches. 
Frank is a fellow that will always be led by some 
woman or another ; and I’m only glad it should 
be a good one. They say his mother’s serious, 
and that ; but why shouldn’t she be ?” continues 
honest Crackthorpe, puffing his cigar with great 
energy. They say the old dowdger doesn’t be- 
lieve in God nor devil: but she is in such a 
funk to be left in the dark that she howls and 
raises the doose’s own delight if her candle goes 
out. Toppleton slept next room to her at Gron- 
ingham, and heard her; didn’t you, Top?” 

“Heard her howling like an old cat on the 
tiles,” says Toppleton—“ thought she was at first. 
My man told me that she used to fling all sorts 
of things—boot-jacks and things, give you my 
honor—at her maid, and that the woman was all 
over black and blue.” 

“Capital head that is Newcome has done of 
Jack Belsize!” says Crackthorpe, from out of 
his cigar. 

“And Kew’s too—famous likeness! I say, 
Newcome, if you have ‘em printed, the whole 
brigade ‘ll subscribe. Make your fortune, see 
if you won't,” cries Toppleton. 

“ He’s such a heavy swell; he don’t. want to 
make his fortune,” ejaculates Butts. 

“ Butts, old boy, he'll paint you for nothing, 
and send you to the Exhibition, where some 
widow will fe!l in love with you; and you shall 
be put as frontispiece for the Book of Beauty, 
by Jove,” cries another military satirist—to 
whom Butts— 

“You hold your tongue, you old Saracen’s 





Head; they’re going to have you done on the 
bear’s grease pots. I say, I suppose Jack’s a!! 
right now. When did he write to you last, 
Cracky ?” 

“ He wrote from Palermo—a most jolly letter 
from him and Kew. He hasn’t touched a card 
for nine months; is going to give up play. So 
is Frank, too, grown quite a good boy. So will 
you, too, Butts, you old misereant, repent of 
your sins, pay your debts, and do something 


| handsome for that poor deluded milliner in A)- 


bany Street. Jack says Kew’s mother has writ- 
ten over to Lord Highgate a beautiful letter— 
and the old boy’s relenting, and they'll come to- 
gether again—Jack’s eldest son now, you know. 
Bore for lady Susan only having girls.” 

‘Not a bore for Jack, though,” cries another. 
And what a good fellow Jack was; and what a 
trump Kew is; and how famously he stuck by 
him: went to see him in prison and paid him 
out! and what good fellows we all are, in gen- 
eral, became the subject of the conversation, 
the latter part of which took place in the smok- 
ing-room of the Regent’s Park Barracks, then 
occupied by that regiment of Life Guards of 
which Lord Kew and Mr. Belsize had been 
members. Both were still fondly remembered 
by their companions; and it was because Bel- 
size had spoken very warmly of Clive’s friendli- 
ness to him that Jack’s friend, the gallant Crack- 
thorpe, had been interested in our hero, and 
found an opportunity of making his acquaint- 
ance. 

With these frank and pleasant young men 
Clive soon formed a considerable intimacy: and 
if any of his older and peaceful friends chanced 
to take their afternoon airing in the Park, and 
survey the horsemen there, we might have the 
pleasure of beholding Mr. Newcome in Rotten 
Row, riding side by side with other dandies, 
who had mustaches blonde or jet, who wore 
flowers in their buttons (themselves being flow- 
ers of spring), who rode magnificent thorough- 
bred horses, scarcely touching their stirrups with 
the tips of their varnished boots, and who kiss- 
ed the most beautiful primrose-colored kid 
gloves to lovely ladies passing them in the 
Ride. Clive drew portraits of half the officers 
of the Life Guards Green; and was appointed 
painter in ordinary to that distinguished corps. 
His likeness of the Colonel would make you die 
with langhing: his picture of the Surgeon was 
voted a master-piece. He drew the men in the 
saddle, in the stable, in their flannel dresses, 
sweeping their flashing swords about, receiving 
lancers repelling infantry, nay, cutting a sheep in 
two, as some of the warriors are known to be able 
todo at one stroke. Detachments of Life Guards- 
men made their appearance in Charlotte Street, 
which was not very distant from their barracks ; 
the most splendid cabs were seen prancing be- 
for his door; and curly-whiskered youths, of 
aristocratic appearance, smoking cigars out of 
his painting-room window. How many times 
did Clive’s next door neighbor, little Mr; Finch, 
the miniature painter, run to peep through his 
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parlor blinds, hoping that a sitter was coming, | tributor to the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette,’ whose name, 


and “@ carriage-party” driving up! 


What | maybe, the amateur shall one day reckon even 


wrath Mr. Scowler, A.R.A., was in, because a higher than their own. Mr. Warrington I do 
young hopo’mythumb dandy, who wore gold | not say so much—he is an able man, Sir, an 
chains, and his collars turned down, should | able man; but there is that about your exceed- 


spoil the trade, and draw portraits for nothing. 
Why did none of the young men come to 
Scowler? Scowler was obliged to own that 
Mr. Newcome had considerable talent, and a 
good knack at catching a likeness. He could 
not paint a bit, to be sure, but his heads in 
black and white were really tolerable; his 
sketches of horses very vigorous and life-like. 
Mr. Gandish said if Clive would come for three 
or four years into his academy he couid make 
something of him. Mr, Smee shook his head, and 
said he was afraid that kind of loose, desultory 
study, that keeping of aristocratic company, was 
any thing but favorable to a young artist—Smee, 
who would tvalk five miles to attend an evening 
party of ever so little a great man! 
————_>—__—_- 
CHAPTER XLIV. 
IN WHICH MR. CHARLES HONEYMAN APPEARS IN AN AMI- 
ABLE LIGHT. 


Mr. Freperick Barua waited at Fitzroy 
Square while Clive was yet talking with his 
friends there, and 

favored that gentle- 

man with his com- 

pany home to the 


usual smoky re- 
freshment. Clive 
always rejoiced in 
F. B.'s society, 
whether he was in 
a sportive mood, or, 
as now, in a solemn 
and didactic vein. 
F. B. had _ been 
more than ordinar- 
ily majestic all the 
evening. “I dare- 
say you find me a 
good deal altered, 
Clive,” he remark- 
ed; “I am a good 
deal altered. Since 
that good Samaritan, your kind father, had 
compassion on a poor fellow fallen among 
thieves (though I don’t say, mind you, he was 
much better than his company), F. B. has 
mended some of his ways. I am trying a 
course of industry, Sir. Powers, perhaps nat- 
urally great, have been neglected over the wine 
cup and the die. I am beginning to feel my 
way; and my chiefs yonder, who have just 
walked home with their cigars in their mouths, 
and without as much as saying F. B., my boy, 
shall we go to the Haunt and have a cool lob- 
ster and a glass of table-beer—which they cer- 
tainly do not consider themselves to be—I say, 
Sir, the Politician and the Literary Critic” (there 
was a most sarcastic emphasis laid on these 
phrases, characterizing Messrs. Warrington and 
Pendennis) “may find there is a humble con- 





ingly self-satisfied friend, Mr. Arthur Penden- 
nis, which—well, well—let time show. You 


| did not—get the—hem—paper at Rome and 


Naples, I suppose ?” 

“Forbidden by the Inquisition,” says Clive, 
delighted; “and at Naples the king furious 
against it.” 

“I don’t wonder they don’t like it at Rome, 
Sir. There’s seyious matter in it which may set 
the prelates of a certain church rather in a tre- 
mor. You haven't read—the—ahem—the Pul- 
pit Pencilings in the P. M. G.? Slight sketches, 
mental and corporeal, of our chief divines now 
in London—and signed Laud Latimer?” 

“T don’t do much in that way,” said Clive. 

“So much the worse for you, my friend. Not 
that I mean to judge any other fellow harshly 
—I mean any other fellow-sinner harshly—or 
that I mean that those Pulpit Pencilings would 
be likely to do you any great good. But, such 
as they are, they have been productive of bene- 
fit. Thank you, Mary, my dear, the tap is un- 
commonly good, and I drink to your future 
husband’s good health. <A glass of good sound 
beer refreshes after all that. claret. Well, Sir, 
to return to the Pencilings, pardon my vanity 
in saying, that though Mr. Pendennis laughs at 


| them, they have been of essential service to the 


| paper. 
| round it the respectable classes. 
| correspondence. 


They give it a character, they rally 
They create 
I have received many inter- 


| esting letters, chiefly from females, about the 





Pencilings. Some complain that their favorite 
preachers are slighted; others applaud hc cause 
the clergymen they sit under are supported by 


| F. B. J am Laud Latimer, Sir—though I have 


heard the letters attributed to the Rev. Mr. 
Bunker, and to a Member of Parliament emin- 
ent in the religious world.” 

“So you are the famous Laud Latimer ?” 
cries Clive, who had, in fact, seen letters sign- 
ed by those right reverend names in our paper. 

“Famous is hardly the word. One who 
scoffs at every thing—I need not say I allude to 
Mr. ‘Arthur Pendennis—would have had the 
letters signed—the Beadle of the Parish. He 
calls me the Venerable Beadle sometimes—it 
being, I grieve to say, his way to deride grave 
subjects. You wouldn’t suppose now, my young 
Clive, that the same hand which pens the Art 
criticisms, occasionally, when his Highness Pen- 
dennis is lazy, takes a minor Theatre, or turns 
the sportive epigram, or the ephemeral para- 
graph, should adopt a grave theme on a Sun- 
day, and chronicle the sermons of British Di- 
vines? For eighteen consecutive Sunday even- 
ings, Clive, in Mrs. Ridley’s front parlor, which 
I now occupy, vice Miss Cann promoted, I have 
written the Pencilings—scarcely allowing a drop 
of refreshment, except under extreme exhaus- 
tion, to pass my lips. Pendennis laughs at the 
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Pencilings. He wants to stop them; and says 
they bore the public. I don’t want to think a 
man is jealous, who was himself the cause of 
my engagement at the P. M. G.—perhaps my 
powers were not developed then.” 

“Pen thinks he writes better now than when 
he began,” remarked Clive ; “I have heard him 
Bay so.” 

“His opinion of his own writings is high, 
whatever their date. Mine, Sir, are only just 
coming into notice. They begin to know F. B., 
Sir, in the sacred edifices of this metropolitan 
city. 
me last Sunday week, and am sure his Chaplain 
whispered him, “It’s Mr. Bayham, my lord, 
nephew of your lordship’s right reverend broth- 
er, the Lord Bishop of Bullocksmithy. 


the Martyr’s, Rev. 8. Sawders—by Wednesday 
I got in a female hand—Mrs. Sawders’s, no 
doubt—the biography of the Incumbent of St. 
Mungo; an account of his early virtues ; a copy 
of his poems ; and a hint that he was the gentle- 
man destined for the vacant Deanery. 

“Ridley is not the only man I have helped 
in this world,” F. B. continued. ‘‘ Perhaps I 
should blush to own it—I do blush: but I feel 
the ties of early acquaintance, and I own that I 
have puffed your uncle, Charles Honeyman, 
most tremendously. It was partly for the sake 
of the Ridleys and the tick he owes ’em: partly 
for old times’ sake. Sir, are you aware that 
things are greatly changed with Charles Honey- 
man, and that the poor F. B. has very likely 
made his fortune ?” 

“Tam delighted to hear it,” cried Clive, “ and 
how, F. B., have you wrought this miracle ?” 

“By common sense and enterprise, lad—by 
a knowledge of the world and a benevolent dis- 
position. You'll see Lady Whittlesea’s Chapel 
bears a very different aspect now. That mis- 
creant Sherrick owns that he owes me a turn, 
and has sent me a few dozen of wine—without 
any stamped paper on my part in return as an 


I saw the Bishop of London looking at | 


And | 
last Sunday being at church—at Saint Mungo | 


| acknowledgment of my service. It chanced, 
| Sir, soon after your departure for Italy, that 
| going to his private residence respecting a little 
| bill to which a heedless friend had put his hand, 
| Sherrick invited me to partake of tea in the 
| bosom of his family. I was thirsty—having 
| walked in from Jack Straw’s Castle at Hemp- 
| stead, where poor Kiteley and I had been taking a 
chop—and accepted the proffered entertainment. 
The ladies of the family gave us music after the 
domestic muffin—and then, Sir, a great idea 
occurred to me. You know how magnificently 
Miss Sherrick and the mother sing? They 
sang Mozart, Sir. Why, I asked of Sherrick, 
should those ladies who sing Mozart to a piano, 
| not'sing Handel to an organ?” 
“Dash it, you don’t mean a hurdy-gurdy ?” 
“ Sherrick,” says I, “ you are no better than a 
| Heathen ignoramus. I mean, why shouldn't 
| they sing Handel’s Church Music, and Church 
| Music in general, in Lady Whittlesea’s Chapel ? 
| Behind the screen up in the organ loft, what's 
| to prevent ’em? by Jingo! Your singing-boys 
| have gone to the Cave of Harmony; you and 


| 
| 


| your choir have split—why should not these 
| ladies lead it? He caught at the idea. You 
never heard the chants more finely given—and 
| they would be better still if the congregation 
| would but hold their confounded tongues. It 
| was an excellent though a harmless dodge, Sir: 
| and drew immensely, tospeak profanely. They 
; dress the part, Sir, to admiration—a sort of 
| nun-like costume they come in: Mrs. Sherrick 
| has the soul of an artist still—by Jove, Sir, 
when they have once smelt the lamps, the love 
|of the trade never leaves ’em. The ladies 
actually practiced by moonlight in the Chapel, 
and came over to Honeyman’s to an oyster 
afterward. Thething took, Sir. People began 
| to take box—seats I mean, again; and Charles 
Honeyman, easy in his mind through your noble 
father’s generosity, perhaps inspirited by return- 
ing good fortune, has been preaching more elo- 
| quently than ever. He took some lessons of 
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Husler, of the Haymarket, Sir. His sermons 
are old, I believe; but so to speak, he has got | 
them up with new scenery, dresses, and effects, 
Sir. ‘They have flowers, Sir, about the buildin’ | 


—pious ladies are supposed to provide ’em, but, | 
entre nous, Sherrick contracts for them with | 
And 


Nathan, or some one in Covent Garden. 
—don’t tell this now, upon your honor!” 

“Tell what, F. B.?” asks Clive. 

“T got up a persecution against your uncle | 
for Popish practices: summoned a meetin’ at | 
the Running Footman, in Bolinybroke Street. | 
Billings, the butterman ; Sharwood, the turner | 
and blacking maker ; and the Honorable Phe- | 
lim O’Curragh, Lord Scullabogue’s son, made | 
speeches. ‘Two or three respectable families | 
(your aunt, Mrs. What-d’you-call’em New- | 
come, among the number) quitted the Chapel 
in disgust—I wrote an article of controversial | 
biography in the P. M. G.; set the business 
going in the daily press; and the thing was | 
done, Sir. That property is a paying one to 
the Incumbent, and to Sherrick over him. | 
Charles’s affairs are getting all right, Sir. He | 


hair was parted down the middle, short in front, 
and curling delicately round his ears and the 
| back of his head. He read the service in a 
| swift manner, and with a gentle twang. When 
‘the music began, he stood with head on one 


never had the pluck to owe much, and if it | 


be a sin to have wiped his slate clean, satisfied 


his creditors, and made Charles easy—upon my | 


conscience, I must confess that F. B. has done 
it. I hope I may never do any thing worse in 
this life, Clive. It ain’t bad to see him doing 
the martyr, Sir: Sebastian riddled with paper 
pellets; Bartholomew ona cold gridiron. Here 
comes the lobster. Upon my word, Mary, a 
finer fish I've seldom seen.” 

Now surely this account of his uncle’s affairs 
and prosperity was enough to send Clive to 
Lady Whittlesea’s Chapel, and it was not be- 
cause Miss Ethel had said that she and Lady 
Kew went there, that Clive was induced to go 
theretoo? He attended punctually on the next 


Sunday, and in the Incumbent’s pew, whither | 
the pew woman conducted him, sate Mr. Sher- | 


rick in great gravity, with large gold pins, who 
handed him at the anthem, a large, new, gilt 
hymn-book. 

An odour of millefleurs rastled by them as 
Charles Honeyman, accompanied by his eccle- 
siastical valet, passed the pew from the vestry, 
and took his place at the desk. Formerly he 
used to wear a flaunting scarf over his surplice, 
which was very wide and full; and Clive re- 
membered when as a boy he entered the sacred 
robing-room, how his uncle used to pat and puff 
out the scarf and the sleeves of his vestment, 
arrange the natty curl on his forehead, and take | 


side, and two slim fingers on the book, as com- 

posed as a statue in a medieval niche. It was 

fine to hear Sherrick, who had an uncommonly 

good voice, join in the musical parts of the 
| service. The produce of the market-gardener 
decorated the church here and there; and the 
impresario of the establishment, having picked 
up a Flemish painted window from old Moss in 
Wardour Street, had placed it in his chapel. 
Labels of faint green and gold, with long Gothic 
letters painted thereon, meandered over the 
organ-loft and galleries, and strove to give as 
| medizval a look to Lady Whittlesea’s as the 
| place was capable of assuming. 

In the sermon Charles dropped the twang 
with the surplice, and the priest gave way to 
the preacher. He preached short, stirring dis- 

| courses on the subjects of theday. It happened 
that a noble young Prince, the hope of a nation, 
| and heir of a royal house, had just then died by 
| a sudden accident. Absolom, the son of David, 
furnished Honeyman with a parallel. He drew 
| a picture of the two deaths, of the grief of kings, 
| of the fate that is superior to them. It was, 


his place, a fine example of florid church decora- | indeed, a stirring discourse, and caused thrills 


tion. Now the scarf was trimmed down to be | 
as narrow as your neckcloth, and hung loose | 


and straight over the back: the ephod was cut | 
straight and as close and short as might be—I | 


believe there was a little trimming of lace to 
the narrow sleeves, and a slight arabesque of 
tape, or other substance, round the edge of the 
surplice. As for the curl on the forehead, it 


Strand, or the Cross at Charing. 


through the crowd to whom Charles imparted 
it. “Famous, ain’t it?” says Sherrick, giving 
Clive a hand when the rite was over. “How 
he’s come out, hasn’t he? Didn’t think he had 
it in him.” Sherrick seemed to have become 
| of late impressed with the splendor of Charles's 
, talents, and spoke of him—was it not disrespect- 


| ful ?—as a manager would of a successful trage- 
was no more visible than the Maypole in the | 
Honeyman’s | 


dian. Let us pardon Sherrick : he had been in 
the theatrical way. “That Irishman was no go 
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at all,” he whispered to Mr. Newcome, “ got rid 
of him—let’s see, at Michaelmas.” 

On account of Clive’s tender years_and nat- 
ural levity, a little inattention may be allowed 
to the youth, who certainly looked about him 
very eagerly during the service. The house 
was filled by the ornamental classes, the bon- 
nets of the newest Parisian fashion. Away in 
a darkling corner, under the organ, sate a squad 
of footmen. Surely that powdered one in 
livery wore Lady Kew’s colors? So Clive look- 
ed under all the bonnets, and presently spied 
old Lady Kew’s face, as grim and yellow as 
her brass knocker, and by it Ethel’s beauteous 
countenance, He dashed out of church when 
the congregation rose to depart. “Stop and 
see Honeyman, won’t you?” asked Sherrick, 
surprised. 

“Yes, yes; come back again,” said Clive, 
and was gone. 


He kept his word, and returned presently. | 
| ton, and the Honorable Miss Fetlock—no, Lady 


The young Marquis and an elderly lady were 
in Lady Kew’s company. Clive had passed 


close under Lady Kew’s venerable Roman nose 

without causing that organ to bow in ever so | 
slight a degree toward the ground. Ethel had | 
My | 


recognized him with a smile and a nod. 





lord was whispering one of his noble pleasantries 
in her ear. She laughed at the speech or the 
speaker. ‘The steps of a fine belozenged car- 
riage were let down with a bang. The Yellow 
One had jumped up behind it, by the side of 
his brother Giant Canary. Lady Kew’s equi- 
page had disappeared, and Mrs. Canterton’s was 
stopping the way. 

Clive returned to the chapel by the little 
door near to the Vestiarium. All the congre- 
gation had poured out by this time. Only two 
ladies were standing near the pulpit; and Sher- 
rick, with his hands rattling his money in his 
pockets, was pacing up and down the aisle. 

“Capital house, Mr. Neweome, wasn’t it? I 
counted no less than fourteen nobs. The Prin- 
cess of Moncontour and her husband, I sup- 
pose, that chap with the beard, who yawns so 
during the sermon. I’m blessed, if I didn’t 
think he’d have yawned his head off. Countess 
of Kew, and her daughter; Countess of Canter- 


Fetlock. A Countess’s daughter is a lady, I'm 
dashed if she ain’t. Lady Glenlivat and her 
sons; the most noble the Marquis of Farintosh, 
and Lord Enry Roy; that makes seven—no, 
nine—with the Prince and Princess. Julia, 
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my dear, you came out like a good un to-day. 
Never heard you in finer voice. Remember 
Mr. Clive Newcome ?” 

Mr. Clive made bows to the ladies, who ac- 
knowledged him by graceful courtesies. Miss 
Sherrick was always looking to the vestry-door. 

“ How’s the old Colonel? The best feller— 
excuse my calling him a feller—but he is, and 
a good one too. I went to see Mr. Binnie, my 
other tenant. He looks a little yellow about 
the gills, Mr. Binnie. Very proud woman that 
is who lives with him—uncommon haughty. 
When will you come down and take your mut- 
ton in the Regent’s Park, Mr. Clive. There’s 
some tolerable good wine down there. Our 
reverend gent drops in and takes a glass, don’t 
he, Missis ?” 

“We shall be most ’appy to see Mr. Newcome, 
Im sure,” says the handsome and good-natured 
Mrs. Sherrick. ‘Won't we, Julia?” 

“ Qh, certainly,” says Julia, who seems rather 
absent. And behold at this moment the rever- 
end gent enters from the vestry. Both the la- 
dies run toward him, holding forth their hands. 

“Oh, Mr. Honeyman! What a sermon! 
Me and Julia cried so up in the organ-loft; we 
thought you would have heard us. Didn’t we, 
Julia ?” 

“Qh, yes,” says Julia, whose hand the pastor 
is now pressing. 

“When you described the young man, I 
thought of my poor boy, didn’t I, Julia,” cries 
the mother, with tears streaming down her face. 

““We had a loss more than ten years ago,” 
whispers Sherrick to Clive gravely. “ And she’s 
always thinking of it. Women are so.” 

Clive was touched and pleased by this ex- 
hibition of kind feeling. 

“You know his mother was an Absolon,” the 
good wife continues, pointing to her husband. 
“Most respectable diamond merchants in—” 

“ Hold your tongue, Betsy, and leave my poor 
old mother alone; do now,” says Mr. Sherrick, 
darkly. Clive is in his uncle’s fond embrace by 
this time, who rebukes him for not having called 
in Walpole Street. 

“Now, when will you two gents come up to 
my shop to’ave a family dinner ?” asks Sherrick. 

“Ah, Mr. Newcome, do come,” says Julia, in 
her deep rich voice, looking up to him with her 
great black eyes. And if Clive had been a vain 
fellow like some folks, who knows but he might 
have thought he had made an impression on the 
handsome Julia? 


“Thursday, now make it Thursday, if Mr. 
H. is disengaged. Come along, girls, for the 
flies bites the ponies when they're a-standing 


still, and makes ’em mad this weather. Any 
thing you like for dinner? Cut of salmon and 
cucumber? No, pickled salmon’s best this 
weather.” 

“Whatever you give me, you know I'm thank- 
ful,” says Honeyman, in a sweet, sad voice, to 
the two ladies, who were standing looking at 
him, the mother’s hand clasped in the daugh- 
ter’s. 

Vor. X.—No. 56.—Q 





“Should you like that Mendelssohn for the 
Sunday after next? Julia sings it splendid. 

“No I don’t, Ma.” 

“You do, dear! She’s a good, good dear, 
Mr. H., that’s what she is.” 

“You must not call—a—him, in that way. 
Don’t say Mr. H., Ma,” says Julia. 

“Call me what you please!” says Charles, 
with the most heart-rending simplicity; and 
Mrs. Sherrick straightway kisses her daughter. 
Sherrick meanwhile has been pointing out the 
improvement of the chapel to Clive (which now 
has indeed a iook of the Gothic Hall at Rosher- 
ville), and has confided to him the sum for whieh 
he screwed the painted window out of old Moss. 
“When he come to see it up in this place, Sir, 
the old man was mad, I give you my word! 
His son ain’t no good: says he knows you. He’s 
such a screw, that chap, that he’ll overreach him- 
self, mark my words. At least, he'll never die 
rich. Did you ever hear of me screwing? No, 
I spend my money like aman. How those girls 
are a-goin’ on about their music with Honey- 
man. I don’t let em sing in the evening, or him 
do duty more than once a day; and you can 
calc’late how the music draws, because in the 
evenin’ they’re ain’t half the number of people 
here. Rev. Mr. Journyman does the duty now 
—quiet Hoxford man—ill, I suppose, this morn- 
ing. H. sits in his pew, where he was; and 
coughs, that’s to say, I told him to cough. The 
women like a consumptive parson, Sir. Come, 

Js !” 

Clive went to his uncle's lodgings, and was re- 
ceived by Mr. and Mrs. Ridley with great glee 
and kindness. Both of those good people had 
made it a point to pay their duty to Mr. Clive 
immediately on his return to England, and thank 
him over and over again for his kindness to John 
James. Never, never would they forget his good- 
ness, and the Colonel’s, they were sure. A cake, 
a heap of biscuits, a pyramid of jams, six friz- 
zling hot mutton chops, and four kinds of wine, 
came bustling up to Mr. Honeyman’s room 
twenty minutes after Clive had entered it—as a 
token of the Ridleys’ affection for him. 

Clive remarked, with a smile, the “ Pall Mall 
Gazette” upon a side-table, and in the chimney- 
glass almost as many cards as in the time of 
Honeyman’s early prosperity. That he and his 
uncle should be very intimate together, was 
impossible, from the nature of the two men; 
Clive being frank, clear-sighted, and imperious ; 
Charles, timid, vain, and double-faced, conscious 
that he was a humbug, and that most people 
found him out, so that he would quiver and turn 
away, and be more afraid of young Clive and his 
direct straightforward way, than of many older 
men. Then there was the sense of the money 
transactions between him and the Colonel, which 
made Charles Honeyman doubly uneasy. In 
fine, they did not like each other; but as he is 
a connection of the most respectable Newcome 
family, surely he is entitled to a page or two in 
these their memoirs. 

Thursday came, and with it Mr. Sherrick’s 
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entertainment, to which also Mr. Binnie and 
his party had been invited to meet Colonel | 
Newcome’s son. Uncle James and Rosey 
brought Clive in their carriage; Mrs. Macken- 
zie sent a headache as an apology. She chose 
to treat Uncle James’s landlord with a great 
deal of hauteur, and to be angry with her bro- 
ther for visiting such a person. “In fact, you | 
see how fond I must be of dear little Rosey, 
Clive, that I put up with all mamma’s tantrums | 
for her sake,” remarks Mr. Binnie. 

“Oh, uncle!” says little Rosey, and the old | 
gentleman stopped her remonstrances with a 
kiss. 

“Yes,” says he, “ your mother does have tan- 
trums, Miss; and though you never complain, 
there’s no reason why I shouldn't. You will | 
not tell on me” (it was “Oh, uncle!” again); 
“and Clive won't, Iam sure. This little thing, 
Sir,” James went on, holding Rosey’s pretty | 
little hand and looking fondly in her pretty | 
little face, “is her old uncle’s only comfort in 
life. I wish I had her out to India to me, and 
never come back to this great dreary town of | 
yours. But I was tempted home by Tom New- 


} 


come; and I’m too old to go back, Sir. Where | 
the stick falls let it lie. Rosey would have been | 
whisked out of my house, in India, in a month | 
after I had her there. Some young fellow would 
have taken her away from me; and now she has 


promised never to leave her old Uncle James, 


hasn’t she ?” 

“No, never, uncle,” said Rosey. 

“ We don’t want to fall in love, do we, child? 
We don’t want to be breaking our hearts like 
some young folks, and dancing attendance at: 
balls night after night, and capering about in the 
Park to see if we can get a glimpse of the be- 
loved object, eh, Rosey ?” 

Rosey blushed. It was evident that she and 
Uncle James both knew of Clive’s love affair. 
In fact, the front seat and back seat of the car- | 
riage both blushed. And as for the secret, why 
Mrs. Mackenzie and Mrs. Hobson had talked it 
a hundred times over. 

“This little Rosey, Sir, has promised to take 
care of me on this side of Styx,” continued Un- 
cle James; “and if she could but be left alone, 
and to do it without mamma—there, I won’t say 
a word more against her—we should get on none 
the worse.” 

“Uncle James, I must make a picture of you, 
for Rosey,” said Clive, good-humoredly. And 
Rosey said, ‘Oh, thank you, Clive,” and held 
out that pretty little hand, and looked so sweet 
and kind and happy, that Clive could not but be 
charmed at the sight of so much innocence and 
candor. 

“ Quasty peecoly Rosiny,” says James, in a 
fine Scotch Italian, “e Ja piu bella, la piu cara, 
ragazza ma la mawdry e il diav—” 

“Don’t, uncle!” cried Rosey, again; and 
Clive laughed at Uncle James's wonderful out- 
break in a foreign tongue. 

“Eh! I thought ye didn’t know a word of 
the sweet language, Rosey! It’s just the Len- 





| guy Toscawny in Bocky Romawny that I thought 
to try in compliment to this young monkey who 
has seen the world.” And by this time Saint 
John’s Wood was reached; and Mr. Sherrick’s 
handsome villa, at the door of which the three 
beheld the Reverend Charles Honeyman step- 
ping out of a neat brougham. 

The drawing-room contained several pictures 
of Mrs. Sherrick when she was in the theatrical 
line, Smee’s portrait of her, which was never 
| half handsome enough for my Betsy, Sherrick 
said indignantly, the print of her in Artaxerxes, 
with her signature as Elizabeth Folthorpe (not, 
| in truth, a fine specimen of calligraphy), the tes- 
timonial presented to her on the conclusion of 
the triumphal season of 18—, at Drury Lane, by 
her ever-grateful friend, Adolphus Smacker, 
Lessee, who, of course, went to law with her 
next year, and other Thespian emblems. But 
Clive remarked, with not a little amusement, 
that the drawing-room tables were now cpvered 
| with a number of those books which he had seen 
at Madame de Moncontour’s, and many French 
and German ecclesiastical gimcracks, such as are 
familiar to numberless readers of mine. There 
were the lives of St. Botibol of Islington, and 
St. Willibald of Bareacres; with pictures of 
those confessors. Then there was the Legend 
of Margery Dawe, Virgin and Martyr, with a 
sweet double-frontispiece, representing (1) the 
sainted woman selling her feather-bed for the 
benefit of the poor; and (2) reclining upon straw, 
the leanest of invalids. ‘There was Old Daddy 
Longlegs, and how he was brought to say his 
Prayers; a Tale for Children, by a Lady, with 
a preface dated St. Chad’s Eve, and signed 
C. H. The Rev. Charles Honeyman’s Ser- 
mons, delivered at Lady Whittlesea’s Chapel. 
Poems of Early Days, by Charles Honeyman, 
A.M. The Life of good Dame Whittlesea, by 
do. do. Yes, Charles had come out in the lit- 
erary line; and there in a basket was a strip of 
Berlin work, of the very same Gothic pattern 
which Madame de Moncontour was weaving, 
and which you afterward saw round the pulpit 
of Charles’s chapel. Rosey was welcomed most 
kindly by the kind ladies; and as the gentlemen 
sat over their wine after dinner in the summer 
evening, Clive beheld Rosey and Julia pacing 
up and down the lawn, Miss Julia’s arm round 
her little friend’s waist: he thought they would 
make a pretty little picture. 

‘“ My girl ain’t a bad one to look at, is she ?” 
said the pleased father. “A fellow might look 
far enough, and see not prettier than them 
two.” 

Charles sighed out that there was a Ge man 
print, the Two Leonoras, which put hitk in 
mind of their various styles of beauty. 

“T wish I could paint them,” said Clive. 

“And why not, Sir?” asks his host. “Let 
me give you your first commission now, Mr. 
Clive ; I would’nt mind paying a good bit for a 
picture of my Julia. I forget how much Old 
Smee got for Betsy’s, the old humbug!” 

Clive said it was not the will, but the power 








that was deficient. He succeeded with men, 
but the ladies were too much for him as yet. 

“Those you've done up at Albany Street 
Barracks are famous: I’ve seen ’em,” said Mr. 
Sherrick ; and remarking that his guest looked 
rather surprised at the idea of his being in such 
company, Sherrick said, “ What, you think they 
are too great swells for me? Law bless you, I 
often go there. I’ve business with several of 
’em; had with Captain Belsize, with the Earl 
of Kew, who’s every inch the gentleman—one 
of nature’s aristocracy, and paid up like a man. 
The Earl and me has had many dealings to- 
gether.”, 

Honeyman smiled faintly, and nobody com- 
plying with Mr. Sherrick’s boisterous entreaties 
to drink more, the gentlemen quitted the din- 
ner-table, which had been served in a style of 
prodigious splendor, and went to the drawing- 
room for a little music. 

This was all of the gravest and best kind; so 
grave indeed, that James Binnie might be heard 
in a corner giving an accompaniment of little 
snores to the singers and the piano. But Rosey 
was delighted with the performance, and Sher- 
rick remarked to Clive, “That’s a good gal, that 
is; I like that gal; she ain’t jealous of Julia 
cutting her out in the music, but listens as 
pleased as any one. She’s a sweet little pipe 
of her own, too. Miss Mackenzie, if ever you 
like to go to the opera, send a word either to 
my West End or my City office. I’ve boxes 
every week, and you’re welcome to any thing I 
can give you.” 

So all agreed that the evening had been a 
very pleasant one; and they of Fitzroy Square 
returned home talking in a most comfortable 
friendly way—that is, two of them, for Uncle 
James fell asleep again, taking possession of the 
back seat; and Clive and Rosey prattled to- 
gether. He had offered to try and take all the 
young ladies’ likenesses. ‘“ You know what a 
failure the last was, Rosey ?”—he had very 
nearly said “dear Rosey.” 

“Yes, but Miss Sherrick is so handsome, that 
you will succeed better with her than with my 
round face, Mr. Newcome.” 

“Mr. What?” cries Clive. 

“Well, Clive, then,” says Rosey, in a little | 
voice, 

He sought for a little hand which was not 
very far away. “You know we aye like brother 
and sister, dear Rosey?” he said this time. 

“Yes,” said she, and gave a little pressure of 
the hand. And then Uncle James woke up; 
and it seemed as if the whole drive didn’t occu- 
py @ minute, and they shook hands very very 
kindly at the door of Fitzroy Square. 

Ciive made a famous likeness of Miss Sher- 
rick, with which Mr. Sherrick was delighted, 
and so was Mr. Honeyman, who happened to 
call upon his nephew once or twice when the 
ladies happened to be sitting. When Clive pro- 
posed to the Rev. Charles Honeyman to take 
his head off; and made an excellent likeness in 
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chalk of his uncle—that one in fact, from which 
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the print was taken, which you may see any day 
at Hogarth’s, in the Haymarket, along with a 
whole regiment of British divines. Charles be- 
came so friendly, that he was constantly coming 
to Charlotte Street, once or twice a week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sherrick came to look at the 
drawing, and were charmed with it; and when 
Rosey was sitting, they came to see her portrait, 
which again was not quite so successful. One 
Monday, the Sherricks and Honeyman too hap- 
pened to call to see the picture of Rosey, who 
trotted over with her uncle to Clive’s studio, 
and they all had a great laugh at a paragraph 
in the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” evidently from F. 
B.’s hand, to the following effect : 

“Conversion in Hicu Lire.—aA foreign 
nobleman of princely rank, who has married an 
English lady, and has resided among us for 
some time, is likely, we hear and trust, to join 
the English Church. The Prince de M—n- 
c—nt—r has been a constant attendant at Lady 
Whittlesea’s chapel, of which the Rev. C. Honey- 
man is the eloquent incumbent; and it is said 
this sound and talented divine has been the 
means of awakening the prince to a sense of 
the erroneous doctrines in which he has been 
bred. His ancesters were Protestant, and fonght 
by the side of Henry IV. at Jory. In Louis 
XIV.’s time they adopted the religion of that 
persecuting monarch. We sincerely trust that 
the present heir of the house of Ivry will see fit 
to return to the creed which his forefathers so 
unfortunately abjured.” 

The ladies received this news with perfect 
gravity; and Charles uttered a meek wish that 
it might prove true. As they went away, they 
offered more hospitalities to Clive and Mr. Bin- 
nie and his niece. They liked the music, would 
they not come and hear it again ? 

When they had departed with Mr. Haney- 
man, Clive coald not help saying to Uncle 
James, “‘ Why are those people always coming 
here; praising me; and asking me to dinner? Do 
you know, I can’t help thinking that they rather 
want me as a pretender for Miss Sherrick ?” 

Binnie burst into a loud guffaw, and cried out, 
“QO yanitas vanitawtum!” Rosa laughed too. 

“T don’t think it any joke at all,” said Clive. 

“Why, you stupid lad, don’t you see it is 
Charles Honeyman the girl’s in love with?” 
cried Uncle James. ‘“ Rosey saw it in the very 
first instant we entered their drawing-room three 
weeks ago.” 

“Indeed, and how?” asked Clive. 

“ By—by the way she looked at him,” said 
little Rosey. 


THE LADY'S REVENGE. 

OUNG, beautiful, accomplished, and even 
learned, was Miss Amarynth St. Quillotte, 
when she was deserted by her lover and affi- 
anced husband, Mr. Emerond, the celebrated 
philosopher and fort esprit of my young days. 
Above all, she was amazingly rich, her father 
having been a West Indian planter in the days 
when West Indian and wealth wére terms syn- 
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onoymous. The young girl had been sent over | sort of revenge; to kill herself would be futile, 
to England by her guardians in her fourteenth | inasmuch as she might not be able, in that case. 
year, soon after becoming an orphan; and at/|to ascertain how he bore the blow. No, she 
twenty-one, beautiful and an heiress, was worth, | must wring his heart living; she must prove 
one would have supposed, the constancy of any how little she felt the stroke which in reality 
man. Mr. Emerond thought differently, how- had crushed her ardent and hanghty spirit to 
ever; and after four years’ assiduous courtship, the ground. She would marry. True, Mr. 
took the liberty of changing his mind. He ran | Emerond’s was the only offer she had ever re- 
away with a silly young girl from a boarding- | ceived. For him she had spurned, trampled on 
school, without a pocket-piece even to her for- all suitors, treated all mankind, for his sake, 
tune; and in a farewell letter to his deceived | with such disdain, that her reported shrewish. 
mistress, coolly told her he found that within | hess became indeed “a scarecrow to her beau- 
his breast which forbade him to be the slave of | | ty;” but still she supposed that she could attract 
any woman. And the worst of it was, he had | somebody, no matter who—at least her money 
taught Amarynth to love—and need I say what would. Ah, there was indeed the rub. Give 
Love is, when he dwells in the heart of an ar- | up liberty, wealth, liberty of thought even, per- 
dent young West Indian? In truth, it is more | haps, and all to a man whom, be he what he 
fervent and fatal in its consequences than cold- | might, she must loathe—for the very name of 
er minds can well imagine. When this love man had suddenly become detestable. No, im- 
was slighted, repulsed, returned on the hands | possible! yet marry she must and would. To 
of her who had bestowed her entire heart on | die Miss St. Quillotte, and bequeath her wealth 
the faithless Emerond, there was a storm of | to hospitals, parrots, and monkeys! There was 
passion kindled not easily allayed nor brought no purer light shed on that rebellious soul, no 
within the limits of reason. ‘Am I so ugly, | thoughts of gentle ministerings, holy charities, 
then ?” soliloquized the discarded beauty, look- pious sympathies, of drying the mourner’s tears, 
ing in her mirror. The image reflected might, | | or wiping the brow of sickness and pain. The 
it is true, have been more ¢erene, but, in its | frightful picture of an old maid, which flitted in 
own peculiar style, could scarce have been more | the darkness of her overwrought imagination, 
rare in its loveliness. A smooth olive skin, be- | was that of a splenetic being wallowing in cards 
neath whose deep hue burned in the velvet | and scandal, pampering overfed dogs and cats, 
cheeks crimson roses; eyes large, dark, soft, | sneered at by her acquaintance, reviled by her 
and yet glowing; hair long, flowing, silken, by | enemies. “TI can never come to that,” she re- 
the side of whose jetty luxuriance the raven’s | sumed, as this horrible portrait rose before her 
plumage would have looked brown; a form jeyes. “ He shall not have that gratification. I 
slight, elegant, and thorough-bred; a mixture | will have a husband, but he shall be my tool, 
of Spanish and quadroon gracefulness ; teeth— my slave; he shall be an image set up to sus- 
but there, I have no more hackneyed smiles at | tain my dignity before the world, and he shall 
hand; pearls will not suffice; ivory grows yel- | be obedient. Never, never can I love and hon- 
low in remembrance of those bright, regular, | or any man after such treatment as I have ex- 
dazaing teeth, which lighted the full crimson perienced, never shall any man love me more— 
mouth, as it were, with a sunbeam. “Am I | if man’s love can indeed be any thing but mere 
ugly?” The mirror said No—and it was broken | pretense.” 
to pieces by the impetuous bereaved girl. | Now this kind of scheme was all very well in 
“Of what use is beauty, when a pale skin, | theory, but practically it was extremely difficult 
yellow hair, and lack-lustre eyes has robbed me | of execution, setting delicacy aside. If Ama- 
of all that life held most dear? Oh, Emerond! rynth really intended to reverse the general cus- 
my girlhood’s idol, my womanhood’s pride; come | tom and propose to some gentleman, still the 
back, yes, come back, I will forgive all, I will.” | kind of proposal which only she would agree to, 
And poor Miss St. Quillotte woke up from her | that of entire control over her husband’s opin- 
frantic apostrophes to find herself alone, the | ions and actions, was not likely to meet with 
mirror in shatters, the room in confusion, her | acceptation. She paused as the many difficul- 
brain excited almost to madness, her bosom | ties of her revenge rose in array before her; 
evercharged with grief to danger of suffocation. | then suddenly flashed a thought. Was it feasi- 
Her maid proposed to send for a physician, and | ble? Yes! it must, it should be! 
was threatened with discharge for the sugges- Not far from Miss St. Quillotte’s residence, 
tion. “Expose my wretchedness,” said Ama- | which abutted on the Green Park, she remem- 
rynth, “to the eyes of the prying world? Get | bered to have noticed a young man, whose oc- 
me some opium and leave me.” She was obey- | cupation was—smile if you please, dear reader 
ed in her last command ; and for the first, Mrs. | —a sweeper of the crossing. Amarynth, who 
Abigail mixed> a weak solution calculated to | frequently, attended by the faithless Emerond, 
soothe but not to destroy. Miss St. Quillotte, | or at times a single man-servant, promenaded 
however, slept not, but passed the night in| in the park, which the garden of her house in- 
meditation. She must be revenged—that she | deed overlooked, had noticed this person, part- 
had determined on; her Creole blood demand- | ly because he looked superior to his menial oc- 
ed it. But how? To visit the guilty man|cupation, and partly because, when she doled 
with poison or a dagger was not exactly the | out her charity, he appeared to reverence the 
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beautiful Creole as something more than hu- 
man. It was toward this creature of her beau- 
ty that her thoughts were now directed, certain 
the man was good-looking enough to be made a 
gentleman of, to hand her to her carriage, carry 
her fan in public, attend her to Ranelagh, the 
opera, the play-house, and to be set up to the 
world as a lawful defender and protector, and 
to wring the heart of jim, the false, the vile, with 
indignant envy. He was poor, too—a main 
point—because no rich or independent man 
could possibly be reduced to such a mere 
poodle’s existence. She spent a day in con- 
sideration ; and the next morning sent her wo- 
man to summon the sweeper, as yet innocent of 
the strange honors awaiting him. Much as- 
tonished was Mrs. Abigail, too, at her mistress’s 
new whim; but her place was good; she was 
discreet, and made no remark, not even to her 
fellow-servants. 

It was a bitter, piercing day in January, when 
Paul Meredith was ushered into the splendid 
mansion of Miss St. Quillotte. He was half 
frozen, and had been blowing his numbed fingers 
for the last half hour to keep them from con- 
gealing. 

Amarynth was not far out in her conjecture. 
The poor young fellow had feasted his eyes so 
often on her loveliness, that passion had been 
nourished in the breast of that ill-fed, half- 
clothed, hopeless youth. Miss St. Quillotte had 
become his sun, and when he saw not that vision 
of haughtiness and beauty, the brightest sum- 
mer’s day was dark enough to him. But further 
than nourishing her lovely image in his outcast’s 
breast, more than daring to dreain of her when 
he laid his head on his miserable pallet in his 
garret, or of wondering at her dainty elegance 
and beauty, he had never aspired even in thought 
—it was not likely—the great and beautiful 
heiress, almost too precious for a poor fellow to 
speak to, save with downcast eyes and humility 
of tongue—to notice him, impossible. He knew, 
moreover, that the exquisitely-dressed gentleman 
who often attended was a favored suitor—so 
much common report had told the poor and 
humble road-sweeper; therefore, when he was 
shown into a noble room, replete with luxuries 
and elegance, he looked and wondered, and 
concluded he was about to become the object of 
one of those sudden and benevolent caprices 
with which fine ladies sometimes honor poor 
people. Little did he dream—but in the midst 
of his bewilderments and wanderings a bright 
vision appeared to him, alone—and oh, how 
glorious in its radiant and superb loveliness! 
The rich furniture, the perfumed air of the lux- 
urious apartment, the beautiful and elegantly- 
dressed young woman who stood there before 
him, all combined to awe and abash the poor 
young man, who felt his unfitness to appear be- 
fore wealth and refinement; and though, save 
for his soiled and coarse attire, scrupulously 
clean, his appearance was strangely out of char- 
acter with all about him. Yet abashed though 
he might stand there, Miss St. Quillotte, on her 





part, felt no less so. She was about to violate 
all those nice proprieties which fence in and 
invest women with the sanctity of respect. She 
was about forever to annihilate her own self- 
esteem, and— She paused. At that minute 
it would have been easy to dismiss the wonder- 
ing sweeper with an inquiry, a present, any 
excuse; but the memory of Emerond, his slights, 
her still deep love, her passionate regrets, her 
gnawing wish that he too should be made to feel 
repentance; and she braced up her singular 
resolution. She spoke; Paul started «as the 
clear, cold, hanghty accents fell on his aston- 
ished ear. Amarynth, who was easy enough to 
serve and live with, would not for worlds have 
spoken in such a tone to one of her humblest 
domestics, 

“You are very poor,” frowning as if she was 
denouncing a flagrant crime. 

He raised his eyes—large, bright, and blue 
they were. Midst his poverty, this young man 
afforded the purest type of the Saxon race in the 
pride of manhood. A tall, well-knit frame, fair 
curly hair, a bright skin, and those clear eyes 
wherein you might, as in a mirror, behold every 
object near him reflected. He raised them te 
her. “I am poor, madam, very; but I am 
honest.” 

She curled her lip. Honesty, to her, was but 
a virtue of the most plebeian order—the saving 
grace of the very abject. 

“T do not suppose you are going to rob me,” 
she answered. A pause. “How would you like 
to be rich ?” 

“Madam!” He was so surprised at such a 
question, his face flushed, he thought the rich 
beauty had sent for him to mock him for her 
amusement. He turned, and bowing, prepared 
to go. 

“ Stay,” said Miss St. Quillotte, reaching a 
chair, and sitting down, for she felt unequal te 
stand before that honest amazement and clear 
searching eyes any longer. “Stay; I have a 
great deal to say. I propose to bestow wealth 
on you—to make you rich—to make you, in short, 
a gentleman.” 

Bedreddin Hassan, when he was accused of 
making cream-tarts without pepper in them, was 
never so astonished as Paul. 

“ Madam !” 

“ Speak not—listen ; I have things to say still 
more surprising: hear, but do not interrapt me. 
Do you comprehend, young man, how this wealth 
and station is to become yours? I will tell you; 
you must become—my husband.” 

It was fairly spoken now, and for some min- 
utes a dead silence reigned throughout the spa- 
cious apartment. Neither could speak. Paul's 
face, which at the first receipt of this wonderful 
intelligence had lighted up with eagerness and 
joy, now subsided into gloom and doubt. Miss 
St. Quillotte’s spirit rose. 

“Perhaps,” she said, haughtily, “I am re- 
jected ?” 

‘“‘For the second time,” whispered revenge. 

“ Madam,” said the young man, “I am but a 
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poor fellow, earning a mere crust by the most | unconsciously had elevated his thoughts far 


degraded labor, but I have yet that in my keep- 
ing which is better in the eye of God”—he raised 
his eyes—those bright, unflinching eyes—rev- 
erently to heaven—“ than wealth and rank with- 
eut; I mean, madam, the honor of a man—a 
man who has never been debased, further than 
poverty can debase. I think I understand your 
ladyship”—here he blushed, stammered, hesi- 
tated: he was quite unskilled in the polite art 
of uttering disagreeable truths in au agreeable 
way. He continued—“ My own poverty is irk- 
some enough; I can not bear the burden of a 
fine lady’s shame.” 

Amaryntlustarted up; her Creole blood turn- 
ed dark-red in her veins, and swept over her 
brow, face, and bosom. Here was a precious 
mistake indeed ; the youth fancied her guilty of 
actual crime, and seeking to conceal her dishonor 
with the shelter of a husband’s name. It was 
not an unnatural mistake, after all. She recov- 
ered. At least, here were noble qualities; stuff, 
which it is a pity is not oftener found in real, 
well-born gentlemen. She forced herself to ex- 
plain. ‘You are very bold,” she said, disdain- 


fully, “but you are mistaken. Listen. He who 
sought my hand and fortune, and whom I have 
loved from girlhood, is false: by this time he has 
wedded another. My soul burns to be revenged, 
but the name and sight of man is hateful to me. 
In reality, I will never take on myself the duties 


or affections of a wife: it is for this I sent for 
you. You are poor; it will be something for 
you to be raised out of the mire of poverty and 
dirt.” She sneered. “The ceremony of mar- 
riage will confer on you some advantages which 
wealth can give. In the eyes of the world you 
will be my husband ; to me you must bind your- 
self by a solemn oath, a written bond, never to 
be more than you are at this moment, standing 
there, there, a beggar and an outcast.” She 
glanced around her proudly, though to say truth, 
her pride at that minute was of the very basest 
kind—the pride of vulgar riches exulting in its 
power over honesty and virtue. Again there 
was asilence. Paul’s head bent down on his 
breast, his eyes fixed on the polished oak 
floor. Miss St. Quillotte was exhausted; she 
rose up. ‘Remain here,” she said, “for half 
an hour; deliberate on the advantages offered 
—an opportunity of fortune which few would 
reject in your circumstances. But make no mis- 
take; you will be bound down strictly, and on 
the least attempt to alter the conditions of our 
contract, my wealth shall obtain a divorce, and 
you shall be cast forth to your original station. 
Remember, the title of my husband, the fortune 
of a gentleman, but from myself, only the con- 
sideration I afford to my other paid and fed 
lacqueys.” ‘ 

With this insolent speech, calculated indeed 
to crush the most humble, she left the room, and 
the young man mused on this singular advent- 
ure. At first, he was for starting off and leay- 
ing the rich lady—whose image, purer and fairer 
far than the reality, had filled his bosom, and 





| above his seeming station—to seek some tool 


etter fitted for so humiliating a position; but 
there arose a picture which effectually chained 
him to that room, and held him down as it were 
with chains of lead. This picture presented a 
bed-ridden woman, whose tender love for her 
son had been, spite of their wretchedness and 
want, his saving angel—his guardian spirit. To 
bestow on her last few remaining days comforts 
ani luxuries unknown—to obtain medical aid 
hitherto above their greatest hopes—all this con- 
strained him to hesitate and doubt as to whether 
he should indeed throw by the golden chance 
fortune had so strangely offered him. Few in 
his rank and circumstances would have paused 
a moment, but Paul Meredith was one of those 
rare human plants which, grown and fostered in 
a wilderness of weeds, yet loses none of its orig- 
inal purity and fragrance in its forced contact 
with vile things. His father, a private soldier, 
had perished in the American war; and his 
mother, a delicate woman who had followed the 
camp, returned to England on the cessation of 
hostilities between that country and America, 
bearing with her her infant son, then between 
five and six years of age. On her arrival in 
London, Mrs. Meredith, who had her own and 
her child’s living to gain, was seized with rheu- 
matic fever, and on her recovery she found she 
had lost the use of her lower limbs. Hence- 
forth, the poor widow was bed-ridden. With 
the fortitude and courage which the poor so often 
display, she sought, by the aid of a kind neigh- 
bor or two, for needlework, and for a time man- 
aged to support herself and little Paul in de- 
cency. At length this resource—precarious in 
that day as I hear it is said to be in later times 
—failed. Then she knitted articles for daily 
use, and the poor boy went about the streets of 
London vending them for their bread. During 
this time the poor widow, who as times went was 
a fair scholar, taught the boy to read and write, 
and to pray for their daily food: simple teach- 
ings, yet the seed was sown on good ground, and 
promised, in spite of its precocious and forced 
knowledge of the worid around, to bear the fruits 
of faith, honesty, and love. 

Time passed—the widow and her son grew 
poorer each day; often fasting for long hours— 
he the sole attendant of her sick and painful 
bed. ‘The boy might, like his father, have en- 
tered the service of his country—but could he 
leave his mother? She, whose riches he was; 
whose only hope in this cold, bleak, and rugged 
world, was the youth’s filial love—alone render- 
ing supportable her trials and privations. 

This mother, then, was the thought which 
hindered Paul from departing out of Miss Si. 
Quillotte’s house faster than he had entered it. 
While he thought, and wondered, and hesitated, 
a servant entered bearing a salver filled with 
rich viands and generous wines. Poor human 
nature! I may not paint thee better than thou 
really art. Hunger and poverty drag down to 
earth the brightest and most soaring spirit. Pau! 
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ate and drank—looked wistfully at the dainties, 
as he thought of the dear invalid in their poor 
garret, and, finally, made up his mind to accept 
the heiress on her own terms. 

After all; do not think so meanly of him; he 
was but four-and-twenty, and perhaps there burn- 
ed a latent hope within him that the object of his 
silent and humble passion might one day repent 
of her resolve. 

She returned, and desired to know if his mind 
was settled. He, not without much embarrass- 
ment, for he was unversed in deceit, signified 
his acquiescence. 

Amarynth’s face brightened. After thus ex- 
posing her affairs to this creature, it would have 
been too dreadful to have, been spurned by him. 
She placed a purse filled with gold in his hand, 
desired he would procure suitable attire, and re- 
turn to her house at eight o'clock that evening, 
“when,” she said, “I will have the contract be- 
tween us prepared, and ready for signature. 
After that I will inform you when the marriage 
ceremony is to take place. Your name?” He 
blushed as he told it. He felt this mock-mar- 
riage was the only tarnish that honest name had 
known. She was pleased at its euphony. She 
had feared some terribly vulgar-sounding cog- 
nomen. “For the present,” she said, with the 


air of a queen dismissing a courtier, “adieu. 
My woman will conduct you through the garden 
into the park. You will return to-night the same 


way: it is important that none of the servants 
should see you.” And they separated, each with 
anxious thoughts: he to tell his mother this 
strange fortune; she to bribe and coax her law- 
yer, old Mr. Jeffries, whose aid was indispensa- 
ble, into acquiescence with her strange whim. 
Mr. Jeffries was an old solicitor, who had had 
the care of Miss St. Quillotte’s affairs ever since 
her minority. He was a peculiar but not an un- 
kindly old gentleman ; and when Amarynth sent 
for him, and disclosing her forsaken plight, ac- 
quainted him also with her delectable plan of re- 
venge, that sage counselor, first of all deliberately 
gazing at his client as she paced up and down her 
spacious library, which, being a savante, she used 
much as her usual sitting apartment, and then 
quietly decided she was very mad indeed. He 
scon found, however, that the form of her men- 
tal disease was that of obstinacy; and as ii is 
certain that if all the obstinate people in the 
world were to be placed under surveillance, the 
population would thin too greatly, he next only 
deliberated how he might prevent the rash deed 
she meditated. I must, however, explain that 
Miss St. Quillotte kept silent as to the recent 
occupation of her intended spouse. Mr. Jeffries 
was led to suppose him respectable, though ob- 
scure. Never was there such a wearisome affair. 
It took two good hours to explain every circum- 
stance to the old lawyer, and then he insisted, 
with the caution and cireumspection of age, in 
going over every individual circumstance again. 
At last Amarynth fairly lost her temper. “Do 
as you please,” she said; “either draw up the 
contract and settlements as I shall dictate, or I 





will withdraw my affairs from your hands en- 
tirely, and employ some stranger, who will nei- 
ther question my will nor judgment.” Then 
self-interest prompted Mr, Jeffries to sigh, shrug 
his shoulders, and to mutter, “ Well, I wish you 
may not repent, my dear;” which being rightly 
interpreted, meant, “I hope you will.” He then 


sent for his clerk, and, under the dictation of 


Miss St. Quillotte, a deed of contract and settle- 
ment was drawn up. It would, of course, be 
impossible for me to transcribe that deed: in a 
word, it contained a contract of marriage between 
Amarynth St. Quillotte and Paul Meredith on 
the terms she had proposed—that, in considera- 
tion of a settlement of three thousand pounds 
per annum to be settled on the said Paul, he 
should entirely forego and resign the authority 
of a husband; that he was to attend her in pub- 
lic—but in private, separate suites of rooms 
should entirely separate the pair from the com- 
panionship of domestic life, save at dinner, or 
on the occasion of visitors being present; this 
last clause dependent on the will of the said 
Amarynth St. Quillotte. In fine, the young 
husband, or rather partner, was so hemmed in 
with conditions, that Mr. Jeffries, who took on 
this occasion twice his accustomed quantity of 
snuff, muttered that the man must be a perfect 
fool who could sign such a deed. The divoree 
threat was likewise to be enforced on the failure 
of the slightest of these conditions. The deed 
was not half copied, when Mrs. Abigail enter- 
ing the room, made a sign to her mistress. The 
young lady nodded, and quitting the apartment, 
the woman returned, ushering in a youth on 
whom Miss St. Quillotte gazed with unfeigned 
surprise. ‘The tailor—the hairdresser—had in- 
deed worked a miracle. Paul, the sweeper, 
stood there—converted, not into a bean, but a 
gentleman—little else to betray his origin but 
his hands, brown and horny with hard work. It 
was gratifying, but she took no further notice of 
the young man than to reflect it was a good thing 
he looked so well. Mr. Jeffries, however, look- 
ed from one to the other of these young people. 
He took a vast pinch of snuff, and stopping his 
clerk’s arm, took him aside, and conferred with 
that functionary for awhile. Then writing a 
memorandum he handed it over to the clerk, 
who resumed his labors. The night was far ad- 
vanced when they were finished. The deed, by 
Miss St. Quillotte’s desire, concluded with a sol- 
emn form of oath, by which both parties bound 
themselves to observe the conditions inscribed 
therein. Mr. Jeffries read over the parchment, 
and the contractors signed it. It was not with- 
out some trepidation that Amarynth beheld Paul 
approach the table for this purpose; but to her 
relief he coudd write his name, and that in a bold 
round hand, which would not have disgraced a 
clerk. During all this time he never once look- 
ed at his affianced wife, who on her part regard- 
ed him as little. Business over, the bride-elect 
named two days thence for the ceremony, which 
was to be strictly private; then all parties sep- 
arated, to meet no more till the wedding-day, 
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when they were to be untted at Mr. Jeffries’s 
house by special licence. 

That day came, and Paul Meredith, the cross- 
img-sweeper, was united in marriage to Miss 
Amarynth St. Quillotte, the great West-Indian 
heiress. The remainder of his wedding-day was 
spent by the bridegroom in the apartment of his 
bed-ridden mother, for whom he had taken hand- 
some rooms near the bride’s house. That ec- 
centric young lady spent hers in tears, sighs, and 
perpetual revertings to the man of her heart— 
now lost forever. A brilliant and a happy wed- 
ding it was truly. 

Mrs. Meredith had no reason to fear her hus- 
band’s intrusion—he never came, except when 
she summoned him to attend her abroad, and 
then it was, apparently, any thing but a pleasure 
tohim. The marriage had been duly announced, 
and congratulations poured in from all Ama- 
rynth’s friends. As for the bridegroom, he had 
never had any, except the penny pieman, who 
had, in the days of Paul's destitution, frequently 
given that young fellow a pie to take home to 
his mother. But the pieman knew naught of 
Paul’s exaltation, and was therefore much mys- 
tified and astonished when a strange gentleman, 
who said he was Mr. Meredith’s man of busi- 
ness, inducted him into a thriving trade in his 
own line, clogged only with the condition that 
he should never inquire into the name of his 
benefactor. Ihave heard Mr. Martin, the grand- 
son of that pieman—who retired at eighty years 
of age, on a handsome fortune from the profits 
of the business—tell the story, and he mention- 
ed how his grandfather learned the truth many 
years after from Mr. Meredith’s own lips 
Paul engaged a gentleman to come daily and 
instruct him in various branches of knowledge, 
during the hours of leisure, when he was not in 
attendance on Mrs. Meredith or his bed-ridden 
mother. When the young man danced attend- 
ance on his haughty young wife, he could not 
avoid seeing how she was admired. Amarynth’s 
marriage, indeed, seemed the signal for homage 
and adoration of all kinds from the other sex 
being lavished at her feet. When men no longer 
dreaded being entrapped into marriage, they 
were willing enough to admire. Some of these 
gallants strove to win the husband into intithacy, 
but that young gentleman, for so he now was in 
the eyes of the world, avoided all society, ex- 
eept that of his mother and his tutor. And 
time moved on. 

Mrs. Meredith drank deeply of dissipation : 
wearisome were the balls, the ridottos, the fetes, 
the parties at faro, she dragged her reluctant 
husband to. Paul soon wearied of fashionable 
life. People wondered at his quiet placidity, 
and passed on; it was nothing to the world, the 
distant terms that-Mr. Meredith and his beauti- 
ful wife appeared on. Paul had soon satisfied 
himself that Amarynth’s reputation was indeed 
intact. She flirted, it is true, and delighted in 
the thought that she sometimes with her wit, 
learning, and beauty, raised in some foolish 
heart a genuine flame, which she would encour- 
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age to the last, and then turn round and trample 
on the unfortunate as—she muttered—her heart 
had been trampled on. She little dreamed that 
of all the throngs who dwelt on her charms and 
delighted in her brilliant conversation, her hus- 
band was the most devoted and the most hope- 
less. How, indeed, could a man see that lovely 
creature in all the panoply of her beauty—all 
the retenve and finish of her fascinations, and 
not love her, even if he had not done so from 
the first. He loved her, indeed, differently from 
the time when she used to give him silver at the 
crossing ; but not less passionately—far more so 
—increase of knowledge seldom lessens the pas- 
sions. 

Amarynth strove to keep within her heart the 
image of Emerond—for the sake of constancy, 
I grieve to say, that image grew daily fainter 
and fainter. It was, after all, but a waxen one, 
which the very heat of resentment and memory 
gradually melted. In spite of herself, his name 
no longer caused the blush, nor the throbbing 
of the heart, which used to follow on hearing 
of him. I verily believe his existence would 
have been entirely forgotten, but for the vast 
heap of his letters with which she fed the dying 
embers of her grande passion, and the lock of 
his hair, which she watered with her tears till 
the lachrymal fountain dried up, and refused to 
gush forth on any such occasion. Just about 
that time, too, Amarynth’s interest was excited 
by elegant bouquets which were sent to her, ac- 
companied with verses, which her really culti- 
vated literary taste told her were far better than 
the bombast of the love lays of her day. Son- 
nets, mostly, the lines were in the form of—the 
versification not of the smoothest, perhaps, but 
the sentiments fresh, spontaneous, evidently 
from the heart. There was the fire of Ovid, 
without that bard’s wantonness. Sometimes 
they imitated the verse of Horace and Virgil. 
It was much about that time, that Mr. Meredith 
had made such progress in Latin that he began 
to translate the Aineid. These verses dwelt 
greatly on the writer’s ardent but hopeless love. 
She began with interest, and soon entertained 
an ardent curiosity to see her unknown adorer. 
She inquired respecting the messenger who 
brought these passionate effusions. No one 
knew. Every morning they were found on the 
marble table in the great hall passage; but no 
one, strange to say, could tell from whence the 
offerings emanated. Amarynth’s thoughts wan- 
dered over her household ; but there was no one 
in it with the least pretensions to reading or 
writing save old Dobbs, the house steward, and 
from him such things as flowers and verses were 
very unlikely. She was being handed to her 
coach one day by Mr. Meredith, when the mys- 
tery was solved. A small edition of Virgil 
dropped out of his vest while escorting his lady, 
and a paper in it floated to the feet of Amarynth. 
It was in the handwriting of the unknown. 
This, then, was the secret; quick as lightning 
it flashed on her; but she affected not to see, 
and as Paul, in some confusion, picked up the 
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paper, she glanced at him. She could not but 
marvel at the polish of his appearance. A pure 
mind and a gentle spirit go far indeed toward 
creating a gentleman, and Paul was that now in 
form and manners, as well as in heart and soul. 
Mrs. Meredith was lost in thought all that even- 
ing. Next day, Mr. Meredith sent her a hur- 
ried message—his bed-ridden mother was dying ; 
would she spare his services till all was over? 
She desired to speak with him. He came, all 
disorder and agitation. All her beauty could 
not for one moment now attract his notice. 
“She is all I have in the world to love,” he 
said. How chill those words fell on Amarynth’s 
heart. “Stay,” she said, hesitating; “I will 
go with you.” He bowed, but expressed neither 
joy nor rapture. The coach was called, and for 
the first time Mrs. Meredith beheld her mother- 
in-law. The poor woman was all but expiring 
when they arrived. Paul whispered to her as 
he supported her dying head; she raised her 
eyes to Amarynth. “Ah, madam,” said she, 
“Jet me thank you for all your goodness; but 
oh, my boy! ah, you know not what a heart you 
have slighted!” The poor mother grew speech- 
less soon after, and expired on her son’s bosom. 
Amarynth fainted, and knew not how she was 
taken home. The lady and her husband did 
not meet till the funeral was over. He started 
to see her black attire. “You are too good, 
madam,” he said. Did she wish he had said 
something more? After all, she must own, he 
observed the terms she had dictated somewhat 
too literally—her vanity, ever sensitive, began to 
be wounded. Things, however, went on much 
as usual; the flowers and the sonnets, though, 
had ceased to arrive, and Amarynth was fain to 
console herself with those she had. It was strange 
how they began to supersede Emerond’s letters. 
I think it was a month or two after, that Mrs, 
Meredith looked into her own heart one day, 
and appalled at the discoveries she made there, 
rose up, went to her bureau, seized those famous 
letters, and burnt them every one, finishing the 
bonfire with the lock of hair, which fizzed off on 
the top, with a hiss of contempt and anger like 
the last revilings of a disappointed demon. Mrs. 
Abigail received a hint one day, accompanied 
by a new Paduasy sacque, and soon afterward a 
lock of sunny hair was suspended in a locket, 
and worn next Amarynth’s heart. How the 
waiting-woman got it, was best known to her- 
self; perhaps Mr. Peruke, who every day dress- 
ed Mr. Meredith’s hair, could have informed the 
curious inquirer. 

Who can date the growth of love? In the 
history of the passions, time is trampledon. We 
may experience that to-day, which yesterday we 
had deemed utterly impossible. The son of 
Venus, and the son of Nox and Erebus, were 
not more different than Amarynth’s deceased 
passion, and the pure love which began so grad- 
ually to steal over her heart. The one had led 
to violence, anger, revenge—the other was ex- 
alted till it finally aspired to heaven itself, for 
there only might she love, or acknowledge her 





love. That fatal contract, that oath—the death 
of the happiness she might have known. She 
would have ceased almost entirely to go out, but 
that those occasions were the only ones on which 
she could feast herself with the contemplation 
of her soul’s idol. Be sure, Mrs. Abigail, who 
was a very shrewd gentlewoman, soon found out 
the bent of her lady’s mind; whe, unbidden, re- 
lated anecdotes of Mr. Meredith, his goodness, 
his charities, his self-denials. “We servants, 
madam, think he is an angel who has fallen 
among us ;” and the tears stood in the woman’s 
eyes. Amarynth would hear this till she could 
bear no more; she would send her maid away, 
and, burying her face among the cushions of a 
couch, sob her heart out. Oh, child, grieving 
for thy neglected and disdained toy! who can 
relieve or pity thee ? 

But one day she was startled by a request 
from her husband—how she loved that word 
now, and would roll it over her tongue, and 
mutter it, as something precious and consoling 
—to have a private audience. Mrs. Abigail 
brought the message—she had been weeping. 
“What is the matter?” said her mistress, a 
thousand fond fears fluttering at her breast. 
“The poor gentleman—my dear master—looks 
so ill—fear—die ;” and Mrs. Abigail burst into 
a very Niagara of tears. Amarynth wept for 
sympathy. “Let him come,” she said, “ direct- 
ly.” O Heaven, he was altered! and yet there 
was an unwonted pride in his whole bearing. 
She felt, rich woman and beauty as she was, 
her inferiority. “ Madam,” he said, strongly but 
sternly agitated, “I have come to—to ask a fa- 
vor, and to make a confession.” She started. 
“Though I loved you long, long ere you took 
me, 2 poor wretch from the streets; yet my love 
is no longer to be borne. If I stay here, I must 
go mad or die. Oh, madam, that contract!— 
think you I would have signed it, but for the 
poor mother who bore me, and who was perish- 
ing in my sight when you raised me from the 
depths of poverty? Forgive my love; I can 
not help it. I have come to request you will do 
me one parting favor—purchase me a commis- 
sion. I would be a soldier, madam; my father 
was one.” She looked at him; she never in- 
quired if he had hada fathereven. “Yes!” he 
pursued; ‘a brave, though a poor one; but I 
came not to trouble you with my family remem- 
brances. I can live, madam, on my pay; your 
allowance I request permission to relinquish.” 
“Wherefore?” Thus much, though choked, she 
contrived to say. “I can not longer subsist on 
your bounty. Ihave made much progress, mad- 
am, of late. Your wit and accomplishments 
stimulated me. I can not vie with your learn- 
ing; but now I may pass unnoticed for igno- 
rance, Forgive me, madam, and sometimes 
deign to cast a thought on him who adores you, 
silent and hopeless.” Oh, how she longed to 
cast herself at his feet, to own her deep, her un- 
alterable love—to bid him live for her—to—the 
freezing thought of her oath—bring perjury on 
both their souls! Horror! She could not speak ; 
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he mistook her silence for anger, and drooped 
his head. “Go,” she murmured; “I will write | 
to you.” He said no more, and withdrew. The 
commission was purchased, and sent him with 
this note : 


“Your wish is accomplished, but I beseech 
you retain the income, which you have a legal 
right to. I need not say be brave; but bravery 
exists when human hope perishes. Happy are 
you in the sex which gives you that resource. 

“ AMARYNTH.” 


He departed the day after he received this. 
Here is his final farewell : 


“ Madam—Ask me not to comply with your 
request, lest, it being yours, I weakly acquiesce. 
A legal right? Let me trample on that, as I 
have on dearer rights which the law itself be- 
stowed on me, when I became your husband. 
Fear not, madam, my oath is inviolate. 

‘* MEREDITH.” 





Oh! bitterness of bondage, in which the next 
two years passed by. She heard of him, though. | 
In 1780 a war commenced against Holland. | 
Paul signalized himself; he gained the most | 
rapid promotion. At last she saw him gazetted | 
—a coloneley. Alas! what cause was there for 
exultation. Now he was free of her—inde- 
pendent. She had long since discontinued to 
go out into public. She felt daily growing 
weaker. At last the thought occurred that if 
she died, some one must inherit her wealth. 
Strange not to have thought of it before. She 
sent for Mr. Jeffries, and communicating to him 
her love and wretchedness, conjured him to 
make her will. The old lawyer asked many 
questions; he seemed actually to gloat over Mrs. 
Meredith’s distress. ‘He is coming home,” he 
said, “I saw the arrival of the transport an- 
nounced.” 

“Home! what home had he?” she bitterly 
asked. “At any rate he might be in time to 
see her die.” 

“Pooh! pooh!” said Mr, Jeffries, in the most 
unfeeling manner; “you'll live long enough, I 
warrant, to make the man’s heart ache worse 
than it does now.” 

Ten days after that will was made, Mr. Jeffries 
drove up to Amarynth’s door. An officer was 
with him. The servants crowded round, for 
they had recognized theirmaster. They entered 
the library; Amarynth started up. She, too, 
knew that beloved face, brown though it was, 
and scarred on the brow with a soldier’s trophy. 
Oath, or no oath, her impulse was obeyed ; her 
arms were round his neck; her tears wetted his 
manly cheeks; she called him—husband. 

He pressed her to his heart; words failed 
them both, they were awakening after that in- 
dulgence of suppressed love, to the fatal knowl- 
edge of the vow which intervened between them. 

“One farewell,” cried Paul, “and I go.” 

“ Fiddlestick!” said Mr. Jeffries, flinging his 
brown tie right into the middle of the floor, and 
capering about with a shiny bald head. “TI, 
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stupid prosy old lawyer though I be, foresaw 
this hour when I was manufacturing that rig- 
marole of a deed. You heard me read it once; 
hear it again. I just introduced a clause which 
wlll set all to rights.” The oath was registered 
with a saving clause, that if both parties mutu- 
ally agreed to hereafter renounce the conditions 
of the deed, and become man and wife actually, 
instead of a mere legal fiction, the said agree- 
ment was, by mutual consent, to be null and 
void. 

Poor Mr. Jeffries, he was not heard to the 
end of his preamble. Locked in each other's 
arms, Paul and Amarynth, now lavishing on 
one another the dear titles of wife and husband, 
forgot any presence but their own, and, midst 
mutual forgiveness and confessions, and utter- 
ance of affection, Mr. Jeffries, quietly picking 
up his periwig, went down to announce to the 
assembled servants that their lady desired them 
to drink the colonel’s health in a gallon bow! of 
punch. 

It would have done you good to have heard 
the shout. They heard it not. Wrapped in 
one another’s happiness, they asked none from 
the outer world. Theirs existed in their own 
exquisite contentment. 

I have no more to relate. I have trespassed 
on my readers’ patience too much as it is. 
They have long since been dust and ashes, but 
the son of their son, Paul Meredith, Esq., lives 
shire, and perpetuates 
the virtues, the noble simplicity, the unostenta- 
tious charities of his progenitor. 





MY SON, SIR! 

HEN firs¢4-laid eyes on James Caracole, 
Junior, he was vailed in a mist of the 
finest and whitest lace. Vapor seemed to have 
taken a pattern on purpose to enfold him; in a 
word, he was in his swaddling clothes. On that 
memorable occasion I bestowed upon him, in 
my sponsorial capacity, his name of James, add- 
ing thereto the more substantial gift of a richly- 
chased goblet of silver gilt, with his initials 
elaborately engraved on the bowl. Though it 
was the custom, and came in the common course 
of things, I often thought afterward that there 
was something fatally symbolical in this present 
of mine to my godson. <A foreshadowing, as it 
were, of those twin cups which he was doomed 
to quaff to the very dregs—the cup of luxury 

and the cup of woe. 

James Caracole, Junior, entered the world 
under the most favorable auspices. Life first 
shone upon him through lace curtains. His 
inert form first reposed in down and scented 
linen, and his earliest fall in life went no further 
than a velvet earpet of flowery design. He 
breathed the air of Fifth Avenue, and with it 
all the luxurious tastes secretly held in solution 
in the atmosphere of that enchanted region. 
He knew what it was to whirl through the town 
in a resplendent coach long before he was able 
to use the means of locomotion that nature had 
bestowed on him. He had ostrich plumes 
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waving above his head at a time when his hairs | occasion, too, Mr. Peter Caracole, who at his 


could have been counted, and the story went— 
I know not with how much truth—that a French 
cook had been hired to make his pap. 

The father of James Caracole, Junior—I 
allude to the gentleman thus because this pater- 
nity was his only distinction in life—was a mer- 
chant of fortune and repute. He had come up, 
years upon years ago, to the metropolis a poor 
friendless boy. Ran of errands in a wholesale 
store for a couple of years. Got promoted to a 
clerkship. Scraped money together, and then 
set up for himself in some extraordinary busi- 
ness or other—making the elastic insertions for 
ladies’ boots, I think it was—and when his hair 
began to turn, had, by dint of boldness, persever- 
ance, and good luck, made about a half a million 
of dollars. He then thought it was time to 
marry; but alas, he whose days had been spent 
in totting up columns of figures and raising 
moneys to meet notes, knew nothing of the art 
of wooing. Civilization, however, is prepared 
for all emergencies, and Mr. Peter Caracole 
found out very soon that a man with a half a 
million would find but little difficulty in pur- 
chasing a partner for life. In consideration, 
therefore, of a house in Fifth Avenue, two car- 
riages, a place on the Hudson, and unlimited 
credit at Madame Larami’s, Miss Agnes de 
Belus, with the consent of her parents—of her 
own, the less that is said the better—became 
Mrs. PeterCaracole. People did say, to be sure, 
that the wedding was a sad one.. That Agnes 
came to the altar with a haggard face, quivering 
lips, and a wild lookin the eyes. They said, too, 
that in a far corner of the church, with as pale 
@ countenance and as wild a glance as hers, 
young Adolphus Penniman might have been 
seen watching the ceremony. But however 
that might be, there was a grand reception, and 
the bridal victim was presented to a thousand 
friends, and after a month of ambiguous bliss, 
spent at Niagara Falls, Agnes de Belus settled 
down in Fifth Avenue as Mrs. Peter Caracole. 

Independent of unhappiness, the result of 
this fashionable marriage was Mr. James Cara- 
cole, Junior, and for the first time for years, 
Mrs. Caracole found that there was something 
to live for besides diamonds at Tiffany’s and 
balls in her “set.” Not that she ceased to pur- 
chase bracelets, or to waltz with Count Coloco- 
troni. Oh! no. But there was many an idle 
hour which mayhap might have been worse 
employed, that she spent beside the little cradle, 
when the pure glances from her child’s eyes 
seemed for the moment to make her a better 
woman. 

Mr. Peter Caracole was indeed very proud 
of his son. I shall never forget that memor- 
able ball which was given to commemorate 
Master James's twelfth birth-day. On that oc- 
casion the young gentleman, who was attired 
in an exquisite costume of the time of Lonis 
Quatorze, looking, indeed, quite wicked enough 
to have been asucking Fouqué or Lauzun, made 
his first entrée into fashionable life. Qn that 
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own parties was invariably the most insignifi- 


cant and unnoticed person in the rooms—on that 
occasion, I say, he rose into momentary dignity 
as he presented Master James to the guests, 
and his old chest was visibly inflated as he 
proudly added, “ My son, Sir!” Poor man, I 
pitied him from the bottom of my heart, when 
later in the evening the young mousquetaire was 
found dead drunk in the conservatory, with his 
mother weeping over him, and Adolphus Pen- 
niman trying to force a restorative between the 
lad’s lips! 

From that time forward I occasionally thet 
my godson, and not always in his father’s house. 
He used to go to school in the day-time, but his 
evenings were his own, and for a boy of his age 
he had strange haunts. I myself being an old 
bachelor in search of character, and faneying 
that I am studying human life like a philoso- 
pher, esteem it a portion of my privilege to go 
every where, so in the course of my rambles I 
| frequently stumbled over Mr. James Caracole 
|in places where I certainly did not expect to 
|see him. Among other things the boy per- 
suaded his father to send him to a dancing 
academy, but as the choice of the establishment 
rested with himself, he pitched upon one that was 
situated down town, where he certainly learned 
to take steps not included in any modern chore- 
ographie manual. I have seen him there, night 
after night, with his handsome young face flush- 
ed with wine, a cigar stuck between lips that 
yet bloomed with the roses of sixteen, whirling 
round some professional dancing girl in a re- 
dowa waltz, with the ease and dexterity of a 
practiced man of society. There, in company 
with a knot of young fellows of his own age, he 
passed many and many a night smoking, and 
drinking, and talking—well, ’tis no matter what 
they talked about, it was sad enough to have 
heard it. 

I used to see Adolphus Penniman there some- 
time too, with what seemed to me a very mel- 
ancholy expression upon his face. I thought 
at the time, and found it afterward to be cor- 
rect, that he came to look after the boy for the 
sake of the mother, and indeed I could not 
doubt it, when I saw him mingling freely with 
that youthful set, and trying in his quiet way to 
keep the youngster straight. Poor Penniman, 
he must have loved her very dearly to have tak- 
en so much trouble about the son of the man 
she had married! 

Not long after this, as I was sitting one day 
in my office, cogitating over the late fall in the 
Crambambuli stock, James Caracole walked in, 
and the moment he entered I detected from the 
shadow on his face that something was wrong. 

“James,” said I, in as kindly a tone’ as I 
could, for I loved the young fellow in spite of 
his follies, “sit down, my boy, and tell me all 
about it ?” 

“What! have you heard it, then? he said 
hurriedly, growing very pale. 

“T have heard nothing, James. 
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from your face that something is the matter, so 
let me hear it now.” 

He gave a great sigh of relief, and his hand- 
some young face seemed to brighten up a little 
as I said this. 

“Well, Mr. Troy,” said he, the truth of the 
matter is, that I’m very hard up, and I came to 
ask you to lend me a little money.” 

“ James,” I answered, “it’s well that it’s no 
worse ; but still, it seems to me a serious matter 
for a youth of your age, for you are barely sev- 
enteen, if I remember rightly—” 

“ And four months, Sir,” he interposed, eager- 
ly. “ Seventeen and four months, on my honor.” 

“Well,” I continued, smiling at his anxiety 
about the odd months, “let it be seventeen and 
four months. Even then, it is an improper age 
to get into debt at.” 

“You see, Sir,” said James, with a half-pen- 
itent look, “’twas that infernal Equinox Club 
that did it. The fellows there are all about my 
own age, and have lots of tin. I’m sure I don’t 
know what has come over my governor lately ; 
whenever I ask him for any money, he looks as 
black as the ace of spades, and says he hasn’t 
got it.” 

“But how is the Equinox Club to blame in 
this matter ?” 

“Why, you see, Sir, that the fellows there 
don’t care how high they play, and it won’t do 
to allow one’s self to be bluffed off, you know. 
So—so—the fact is, that—the other night Jack 
Coopay let me in for two hundred and fifty at 
eucre ; and if I don’t pay my play-debts, I shall 
be posted, there’s the deuce of it:” and having 
bolted this confession out rather hurriedly, Mas- 
ter James fumbled in a side-pocket and pulled 
out some cigars, one of which he offered me, I 
presume to cover his confusion. 

I am the worst lecturer that was ever created. 
I can not for the life of me sit down opposite to 
a man, and gravely assert by implication that I 
am a much superior fellow tohim. I never had 
any talent for those portentous “hems!” with 
which the lecturer prefaces his admonitions. I 
feel no pleasure in morally pitching into a fel- 
low, when I know he can’t return it; and though 
I would often gladly give advice, why the fear 
that it will slide into that confounded lecturing 
generally deters me. So, instead of squaring 
my elbows, knitting my brows, and crushing 
poor James with a lot of maxims out of Poor 
Richard, I went quietly to my desk and filled 
up a check for the two hundred and fifty. 

“ Now, my boy,” said I, as I gave it to James, 
“Tm not going to give you any advice, for I 
hope the pain you have suffered about this debt 
will teach you something; but I will tell you 
one thing, which, if it does not make you feel 
your folly deeply, you must have a harder heart 
than I can imagine. You had much better be 
as economical as you can for the present, and 
on no account ask your father for any money, 
because he spoke the truth. He hasn’t got it 
to give you.” 

Poor boy, what a change came over his face 
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as I said this! He grew pale as death, and took 
a step backward, as if struck by a sudden blow. 

“Good God! Mr. Troy, you don’t mean sure- 
ly that—” 

“T do, indeed, James. Of course you can 
keep the secret, when I tell you that your father 
is on the verge of ruin, and has been so for the 
last four months. He may stave it off for a 
year or a year and a half longer; but the crash 
is inevitable: so, my dear boy, I beseech you not 
to add to his misfortunes by any imprudence 
of yours.” 

He seemed truly affected, wrung my hand 
warmly, and pledged himself with tearful eyes 
to be careful for the future. I believe sincerely 
that he was honest in his intentions at the time, 
but I saw, as he passed my window, that his 
step was different from that with which he quit- 
ted my office; more buoyant and elated, and I 
sighed involuntarily—for I foresaw that the tide 
of youth would run strong, and then farewell to 
good resolutions. 

I did not see James Caracole again for about 
a month, though in the mean time I had heard 
about him. He had of late been seen walking 
a good deal with little Emily Breda, a pretty 
little puss of a thing, with blue eyes, a profusion 
of fair shining curls, and the most innocent, 
winning smile in the world; and not long after 
my interview with Master James, I was informed 
that they were engaged. “Twas a good match, 
in point of means, for James, for Emily was 
wealthy—though I am quite sure that the boy 
loved her dearly—and her parents doubtless 
imagined that old Caracole’s son was an excel- 
lent partie. I knew better. 

Not long after I received this intelligence, I 
was walking up Broadway one night rather late, 
when who should I see standing on the steps of 
Harry Quatremain’s gambling-house but James 
Caracole. His face was flushed even in the 
pale moonlight, and he was laughing loudly. 
He saw that I had perceived him, and came 
down of his own accord to speak to me. 

“James! James!” I said, reproachfully ; “is 
this the way you keep your promises? Shame 
upon you!” 

“Now, don’t scold me, Mr. Troy!” he cried, 
with one of his bright, winning looks. “See 
here!”—and diving into his pocket, he pulled 
out a huge roll of bank bills. “There! I’ve 
won all that. You never saw such luck. I 
went in with only fifty dollars, and I’ve got two 
thousand here. By the way, you must let me 
pay you that two hundred and fifty you lent 
me, and give you a thousand thanks at the same 
time.” 

“Not now, James; not now!” I answered, 
putting back the notes that he pressed so earn- 
estly on me; “I would rather wait until you 
have earned the money in some other manner.” 

“Why, hang it!” he exclaimed, in a tone of 
surprise, “it’s all fair! I’ve got a right to win 
Quatremain’s money if I can. He does his best 
to win mine; and he has won a good deal of it 
before this,” he added, in a gloomy tone. 
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“My dear boy,” said I, earnestly, taking his 
arm and making him walk along with me, can’t 
you see your danger? Where is the use of 
your winning a few thousands at faro, when 
you are certain to lose it all back again, and the 
chances are, a good deal more with it. You 
must know that in the long-run all the chances 
are in favor of the bank, ctherwise how should 
gambling-houses thrive ?” 

“Oh! I know all that,” he cried, with a joy- 
ous smile; “but I’m not such a fool as to try 
my luck again—at least until I can well afford 
to lose. You won’t catch me at Quatremain’s 
again for a long time I warrant you.” 

“T hope not, sincerely, James. It isn’t the 
place for a young fellow situated as you are 
now.” 

“Ah! you have heard of my engagement, 
then ?” he exclaimed, catching me by the hand 
and stopping. “Oh! Mr. Troy, Emily is the 
sweetest creature in the world! By heaven!” 
he continued, almost fiercely, “I would drown 
myself if I thought I could not make her happy !” 

“Tt is in your own power to do so, James, 
I answered; “and remember, every thing de- 
pends on yourself. Your father may be ruined 
almost any day; then, if you really love Emily, 
you will try and establish yourself in some in- 
dependent position before the crash comes.” 

“T am going to do so, Sir; indeed I am! I 
am going, as junior partner, into a business 
firm down-town; and it won’t be my fault if I 
don’t succeed.” 

“Energy and determination are all that you 
want, James, and resolution enough to keep 
out of such places as Harry Quatremain’s.” 

“Never fear, Sir, you shall see me do it. 
But,” he continued, breaking suddenly into his 
light, joyous tone, “‘ there are some fellows yon- 
der who are waiting for me to go to supper. 
Come with us, Mr. Troy, and we'll have a jolly 
time.” 

“Tt’s too late, James; I must go home.” 

“Too late! why, it’s only half past one. Non- 
sense! come along. They're capital fellows; 
and young Laissez Aller, who sings such a cap- 
ital song, is there. I know you'll enjoy it, if 
you'll only come !” 

It went against my heart to resist the young 
fellow’s hearty invitation, for I confess I should 
have liked dearly to have had a pleasant carouse 
with so young and joyous a party ; but I felt that 
I ought not to countenance the lad’s dissipation, 
so I sternly refused. But I stood listening as 
James went along singing snatches from Lucre- 
zia; and, as the party moved off to their rendez- 
vous, I thought I saw Adolphus Penniman com- 
ing out of Quatremain’s. Could it be that he 
was watching over the lad still? 

From this time out, whenever I saw James 
Caracole, he was with Emily Breda. They were 
very soon to be married, and both looked very 
much in love, and very happy. ‘They made as 
pretty a couple as could be seen sauntering down 
Broadway at three o’clock in the afternoon. 
Emily, on the strength of the engagement, had 





taken to leaning on James when they walked 
together; and she used to hang on his arm in 
such a bewitching way, and look up in his face 
with such a sunny, cloudless smile, that I could 
not help envying the dog the happiness that 
seemed in store for him. There was, I knew 
well, a cloud looming in the distance; but I had 
sanguine hopes that the young people world be 
wedded and settled before it burst. Matters 
had been hastened—probably by old Caracole, 
who saw the coming crisis as well as I did— 
and, after the usual preliminaries, the wedding 
was fixed to come off in the course of the ensu- 
ing month. 

Just then, in spite of his approaching happi- 
ness, James seemed to me to be restless and 
uneasy. At times, when I met him in the street, 
his face wore a haggard expression—as if he 
had been up all night before—and he came fre- 
quently to my office to borrow money, but never 
again opened his heart to me, as he had done 
on the first occasion. In one such interview I 
ventured to sound him as to what he had been 
doing; but his eye grew sullen, and he evinced 
such a disinclination to enter on the subject, 
that I cut the matter short, and gave him what 
he wanted. After this, I saw him no more at 
my office. 

All my visions of the security of the Caracole 
family were one day shattered suddenly. I re- 
ceived a hurried, and almost incoherent note 
from Mr. Caracole, begging me to come to his 
house without delay. A terrible presentiment 
of some evil having happened to James took 
possession of me; so flinging myself into a cab, 
I drove as fast as I could, to No. —, Fifth 
Avenue. I found Caracole pacing up and down 
his study without a coat, and looking the picture 
of despair. 

“My dear friend!” said he, in a low voice, 
as I entered, “this is a sad business !” 

“What has happened?” I cried. “Any thing 
wrong with James?”—for my thoughts almost 
instinctively reverted to the poor boy. 

“No, thank God!” he said, with a tone of as 
deep gratitude as his anguish permitted; “but 
my wife! my wife!” and hiding his face in his 
hands he sobbed aloud. 

“ Mrs. Caracole !” I exclaimed in amazement, 
“is she ill?” 

“My old friend,” the poor man said, taking 
my hand and pressing it convulsively, “my oid 
friend, she—she has fled !” 

“Fled! left you! with whom? with Penni- 
man?” I exclaimed almost involuntarily, recol- 
lecting their old attachment. 

“No, no; Penniman has acted like a noble 
fellow. I found a letter on her table from him, 
warning her against the villain, and conjuring 
her, for the sake of her husband and her son, 
not to take this fatal step, which, it seems, he 
foresaw. No, it was not Penniman; it was 
Count Colocotroni.” 

He appeared utterly prostrated. I did not 
offer any consolation to him beyond alluding 
casually, now and then; to his son. Whenever 
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I maneend his name, ome his face lighted 
up, and he seemed for a moment to forget his 
He was now evidently his only hope 


shame. 
on earth! 

“ Ah!” said he, “there’s James, too. The 
blight will be over him, also! Misfortunes never 
come single, my friend. You know how long I 
have been endeavoring to stave off this inevita- 
ble failure of our house, simply for his sake. I 
was in hopes that he would have been happily 
married to Emily before ruin came upon us. 
But God has not willed it so,” he continued, 
humbly; “ to-morrow our paper wiil be protest- 
ed, and all will be known. Then, of course, 
Emily’s family wil) break off the match. My 
failure would have been sufficient, doubtless, to 
induce them to do so, if it came alone; but this 
additional disgrace heaped upon us by his 
mother renders all hope vain.” 

Just here, James came in, in a state of frantic 
excitement, followed by Adolphus Penniman. 
He had but just heard of the sad business, and 
was foaming with rage. He was going off that 
instant, he said, in search of the fugitives, and 
would never return until he had avenged the 
dishonor of the family. This we endeavored to 
dissuade him from, and Penniman, who ap- 
peared to have more influence over him than 
any one else, showed him that the best and 
wisest course to pursue, was to let the matter 
rest forever. Even if he succeeded in inducing 
his mother to forsake the Count, which was 
highly improbable, where could she go? So- 
ciety was closed against her forever, and her 
husband could not consent again to shield her 
with a name that she had dishonored. 

“Let her go in peace,” said Penniman, “and 
pray that Heaven be merciful to her for her 
fault.” 

After a time James calmed down, and Pen- 
niman and I left them—the grief of a father and 
son, mourning over a desolated hearth,. seemed 
too sacred for us to invade it. 





Well, the smash came next day. Caracole | 
failed. There were nine days of wonder in | 
Wall Street. The money articles of the various 
papers chronicled the break up, and then came | 
Timmins’s railway fraud on the tenth day, en- | 
tirely swallowing up the recollection that such a | 
merchant as Caracole ever existed. 

But I did not forget it. For I had before me | 
that pale, haggard face of. poor James Caracole | 
as he came up one evening to my house to tell | 
me that his heart was broken. Of course I knew | 
why. The Breda’s had broken off the engage- 
ment, and Emily had been sent to Europe for a | 
year. Poor, poor boy, how he must have suffer- 
ed! His young cheeks were drawn down, and ' 
the roses had faded from his young lips. His 
hand shook, and that luxuriant curling hair, on | 
which I used to look with such wonder and ad- | 
miration when I had viewed my own bald pate 
in the glass, now hung matte! and unkempt | 
across his forehead, His dress was slovenly, too, 
he who used to be the admiration of tailors, and 
had driven half his companions to despair. I 


| Caracole had been killed. 
' row, down somewhere near the East River, the 


didn’t wonder at it at all, for he told me himself 
that between his unhappy love, and his mother’s 
elopement, and his father’s failure, he was near- 
ly desperate. I have no doubt but he was, for 
when he shook my hand in going away his 
breath smelled strongly of brandy, and I shud- 
dered as I thought what a spectacle his youthful 
beauty might be reduced to in a few years. I 
suggested a variety of schemes for his advance- 
ment, but he scoffed at them all. He had no- 
thing now to live for, he said, and did not care 
what became of him. I never saw such utter 
recklessness in any human being. 

Well, the end was not long coming, though 
would to God I could by any sacrifice on my 
part have averted so terrible a dénoument. 

Of course things were now changed with old 
Caracole. The old house in Fifth Avenue had 
to be given up, and the once wealthy merchant 
was living in a boarding-house. Living meanly 
enough too, for it seemed that the suddenness 
and number of his misfortunes had paralyzed 
all his energies, and his only occupation was to 
moan all day long over his abandonment by 
wife and child. It was too true, that his last 
stay in life had deserted him, not nominally be- 
cause they lived together, but in truth, for James 
Caracole rarely if ever saw his father now. His 
life was spent at hotels, in clubs, and in gam- 
bling-houses,and many a time coming up Broad- 
way, I heard his voice, thick with drunkenness, 
shouting hoarse songs through the silent streets. 

One night late, just as I was about retiring to 
bed, I received a strange scrawl from old Cara- 
cole, entreating of me to meet him at the —— 
Ward Station-house. Of course I obeyed, think- 
ing that poor James had got into some midnight 
row and required bail; so putting some money 
in my purse I hastened off. 

The place was somewhere in First Avenue, 
and I had considerable difficulty in finding it; 
but as I approached its neighborhood, a small 
crowd, restlessly moving about a doorway, indi- 
dicated the docale. I put a hurried question to 
a sleepy policeman as I entered, but he did not 
answer, and merely nodding, showed me into 
the guard-room. There were a half a dozen or 
so policemen in the room—some on benches, 
some whispering in groups. A man in his shirt- 
sleeves, with sleepy eyes, was seated at a desk 
in one corner, taking ‘down what seemed to be 
| the deposition of a rowdy-looking fellow; while 
in the centre of the floor a dark form lay stretch- 
ed, and an old man with white hair crouched 


| over it sobbing! 


I understood it at a glance. Poor James 
It was a drunken 


| policeman told me. James had insulted some 
| men, received an insolent retort, and struck one 
| of them. The next moment a knife was thrust 
into his side, and the assassin had escaped. 

I went to the poor old father, and tried to 
raise him up. He recognized me, but would 
not stir, but stili crouched over the body of his 


| murdered son. 








to talk to him, ‘Why did this happen? why 
did they not choose some one else? why did 
they kill my beautiful boy ?” 


I might have told him why it happened. | 


That it had happened because he, in common 
with hundreds of others in this city, brought up 
his son improperly. Let him loose upon society 
when he ought to have been at school. Allowed 
him money for cigars, and, it may be, for worse 
vices, when he should have given him nothing 
but marbles. That it happened because he had 
devoted his whole soul to the accumulation of 
money ; and solongas he made successful oper- 
ations, did not care to examine into his son’s 
habits or associates. That it happened because 
he had set the youth a vicious example of lux- 
ury and extravagance himself. That it had 
happened because he mocked at God’s law, and 
fancied that Ais child’s principles and intellect 
could be sooner matured than was allowed in 
the universal course of nature. I might have 
told him all this and a great deal more when he 
moaned out that sorrowful question to me as he 
crouched upon the ground, but I was silent, for I 
too loved the boy, and sorrowed for him bitterly. 

At last the poor old man rose up. He casta 
long, sad look upon the pale, bloodless face of 
the corpse. Then lifting one of the stiff arms, 
he let it fall gently, saying, with a wistful look 
at me, 

“This was my son, Sir!” 





THE SINGER'S DREAM. 

NCE upon a time, there lived in the Rhein- 

land a peasant boy, of whose lawful name it 
concerns me not to know or tell, seeing that all 
men called him the Singer. And that was a fit 
name, inasmuch as the child was unlike other 
children; not for his sad eyes, or his long yel- 
low hair, but that he, always and ever, from his 
cradle on, had sung instead of speaking. 


cadence parted his lips; if a child’s joyfulness 
bubbled up in his heart, he uttered it in some 
buoyant song, that floated higher than the lark’s 
and made the dullest day bright. He sung often 
in his sleep wonderful hymns of praise, and the 
church echoed, at all hours of prayer, with such 
pure anthems that many went to hear the Singer 
who had not entered there for priest or mass. 
But as the child grew toward manhood he 
seemed not to become old—no childish pleasure 
lost its freshness to his soul; still he found treas- 
ures in the glitter and tint of stones; loved the 
inimitable grace and recognized the distinct per- 
sonality of flowers; the birds he fed daily at the 
window, and paved the brook with round, white 
pebbles. Even Gyna, the child he best loved, 
shot up into gracious girlhood, and became a 
woman before his eyes, still he was an uncon- 
scious child; and when the girl—herself loving, 
but yet a woman—would have roused the man 
to life and action by some acute sting of jealousy, 
the Singer only looked at her with wistful sur- 
prise, and turned away sighing very softly. 


THE SINGER'S DREAM. 


| 


} 


| blingly above him. 
If a child’s pains touched him, a low, minor | 
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“Oh!” he moaned to me as [ stooped down! In time came a sadder change—strange lan- 


guors and inabilities unstrung his frame—work 
became impossible to him. The peasant’s son 
could not labor, he could only sing, daily, in- 
deed, more exquisite harmonies, but they made 
neither bread nor salt; and the housewife that 
was in his dead mother’s place reviled the boy, 
because he ate without toil, Sometimes he 
ceased singing, and addressed himself to the 
vineyard, but with little use, for the feeble hands 
trembled and the eyes filled too readily for such 
care-taking work ; and I know not but he would 
have starved, had not the laborers who heard 
him sing agreed among themselves to feed him, 
if he would beguile the tediousness of their tasks 
with his music. 

So he lived; but these songs were irksome, 
and he grew daily wearier and weaker, till one 
day he begged of the housewife a loaf of brown 
bread, and with an earthen cup in one hand 
went away to find life in another place. 

Long did the child journey silently on; some 
saw and loved his tender childlike face, and fed 
him, not with bread alone, but with gentle words 
and loving looks ; others were rougher, but none 
cruel; and his songs became, through his open 
heart, sweet and clear as never before. ‘et 
with all these grew daily a shadow in his eyes; 
some pain and longing stirred incessantly and 
ached about his heart; and those who watched 
his sleep saw his thin hands stretched toward 
the stars, and heard broken words of eager, aw- 
ful sadness fall like dying prayers from his 
dream-singing. 

Summer, winter, and spring passed over him 
as the winds over an air-harp; but they passed 
again and again without quenching the fire in 
his eyes, or stilling the heart-pain that consumed 
him. Life staid by him as a spectre haunts its 
forgetful dwelling; he neither desired or dread- 
ed its shivering tenure, that still hung trem- 
At last, one day, he strayed 
into the deep forest—trees closed arehwise 
above his path; the honey-bees sung on either 
hand their labor-anthem; the red and yellow 
blossoms swung their gay bells to call the de- 
laying butterflies; birds dropped from bough to 
bough, sliding on their own songs; winds whis- 
pered strange mysteries to the nodding branches ; 
the very rocks bore up lovingly crowds of tiny 
moss-cups, jeweled with scarlet; and vines tan- 
gled their delicate sprays and blood-flushed ten- 
drils with fond insufficiency over and around the 
leaning tree-trunks. 

No creature feared the Singer: squirrels eyed 
him from their knotty perches with soft, shy 
looks; the panting hare forgot to leave her 
form; and the wild dove cooed murmurously 
from an oak-bough as he passed; while a fear- 
less doe and her fawn, pausing at a limpid spring 
to drink, drooped their erect ears, and bent 
their graceful heads again to the bright water, 
sure of safety from him. Out of the marshy 
spots myriads of blue violets looked at him in- 
nocently, and quaint, brown blossoms, with cu- 
riously-scented golden anthers swayed back and 
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forth graciously on their lithe stems. Here and 
there a scarlet fly gleamed swiftly in the pine 
branches, or a crested kingfisher dashed aslant 
the drooping elms; while, far overhead, seen 
through interlaced leaves, sailed a calm eagle, 
regnant and self-poised. 

All these the Singer beheld with a new 
strength gathering in his frame; his chilly veins 
burned and leaped with unwonted fire ; his sor- 
rowful eyes shone light and peace; and a tender 
rose-glow seemed to glitter and quiver all about 
him, in whose soft transfiguration he to Na- 
ture, and Nature to him, renewed severally their 
primeval type. 

Lingeringly he glided onward till the vaulted 
branches grew lower and thinner, and the trees 
dwindled about his way; presently he gained a 
bare rock on whose summit clung a hemlock 
tree, so crushed inward by the rare air of the 
extreme height as scarce toseem a tree. Weary 
and faint, yet with nerve and brain tense as the 
expectant cord of a bow, the Singer leaned his 
head against the evergreen boughs and listened. 
He had climbed far above the mixed voices of 
earth, and their hushed murmur only height- 
ened the invisible pressure that seemed to bind 
a heavy crown about his temples and weigh 
down his eyelids. Eternal silence was around 


him; miles away the black forests slept on the 
mountain sides, sweeping up the gradual slopes, 
and falling back from the brink of fierce crags ; 


below them green hills, silvered by the breezes 
that ran along them with aerial feet, or adorned 
with goodly orchards borne up on their broad 
shoulders, stood everlastingly quiet and strong; 
and at their feet lay the leveled meadows, through 





Still to himself he seemed awake, and gazing 
with wakeful earnestness at the heaps of pearl- 
white cloud that thronged the sky, above the 
furthest hill-tops, till, without a start or a glim- 
mer of surprise, he saw them, one after another, 
take the shape of colossal angels, with serene 
glory on their brows, as if they saw the sun aris- 
ing in strength, and with wings of such un- 
earthly tints as never met the eye of man, or 
were named of his lips. 

As the celestial creatures drew nearer, through 
the parting air, the Singer perceived that each 
clasped his arms over a harp of rough gold, 
strung for each with different gems. One flashed 
a diamond light: one was moonlit with pearls : 
another glowed in the hidden fire of mystic 
opals: and lucent rubies, cool emeralds, garnets 
of love-warm depth, clustered on the several 
strings of each seraphic instrument; and while 
gathering about the cliff whereon he sat, each 
drew from the folds of their trailing robes a 
written score, the Singer forgot the glory of their 
brows in the look of pale helplessness that seem- 
ed to seal their closed lips, and the piteous, 
trustful appeal that dimmed their searching eyes. 

Some sixth sense lit his human soul; neither 
voice nor articulate sound pealed from angel to 
angel, but an emanation of meaning, like the 
mist a hidden river utters to the sun, interpret- 
ed the thoughts of those immortal essences to 
the perceptions of his mortal brain. He felt 
their intent gaze tremble through earth, and 
knew that each asked from Nature and each 
other the harmony of their several parts. One 
had the wandering resonances of air noted for 
the task of his diamonded strings ; the countless 


whose golden-green expanse stole blue rivers, | sounds of inanimate earth—pathetic, languid, 
muffling the liquid bells that they had tinkled | tranquil—were drawn out from the emerald 
down the rocks from their native springs, as a | chords; from the changeful embers of the opal 
child hushes its baby mirth in the new repose | came the heights and depths of human thought 


of youth and love. 

As the Singer sat watching the wide, expres- 
sive face of earth, an old sadness trembled on 
his lips and darkened in his eyes. Here and 
there, ever through his life, he had caught float- 
ing accords of sound, of color, and of thought, 
that haunted him like glimpses of another be- 
ing, and spelled out dimly to his soul some vast 
system of harmonies that it became the gradual 
hope and vision of his existence to discover. 
But where should he find a teacher ? who should 
note and utter for him the divine chords whose 
echo pursued him like a fate? Here the uni- 
verse sent up its silent pulses to his lips with a 
thrilling vibration that no sound destroyed; and 
as he sat and mused with painful delight on the 
possibilities of creation, a wind arose in the deep 
valley, and creeping over mountain and crag, 
stirred the hemlock against whose rugged boughs 
he leaned ; the light murmur stole, song-like, 
over his brain, and as a baby, lulled by the half- 
conscious singing of the happy mother-heart 

which it rests, sleeps with a smile, so 
the Singer closed his eyes over their last tears, 
and with drooped head fell into a vague slum- 
ber. 





and feeling—now faint as dead ashes, now ex- 
ultant as fire; plaintive water-sounds, waves that 
dash, weeping brooks, slow-rippling rivers, the 
drowsy fall of rain, the tiny laugh of beiling 
springs—these the pearls emitted from their 
gleaming rows; animate nature spoke impera- 
tive life from the warm garnets; light drew its 
shaded tones of color from the clear rubies. But 
though the seraphs, standing silently before the 
Singer, drew out with skillful hands the power 
of their several harps, they made angry discords 
with each other, or forced and monotonous uni- 
sons, that dimmed the brightness on their fore- 
heads and wove a deeper shadow over their eyes, 
and the Singer knew, where it stood on their 
divine faces, the shadow of his own pain. 

A few weak and hesitating notes only did the 
seraphs strike, and then, quieting their perplex- 
ed faces to patience, leaned on their harps and 
bent earthward. 

Gradually the patience heightened into ex- 
pectation, tremulous with joy; and, following 
the line of their irradiate eyes, the Singer saw, 
far below, the shape of a worn and solitary man 
climbing the mountain-side. Bent and sorrow- 
ful looked the classic head, with its fair waving 
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locks; but the face he could not see. More and 
more earnest grew the expectant choir as up the 
painful steep the new-comer toiled; at length 
he stood among them, and with keen but sub- 
missive joy they gave into his hand the written 
scores they held, and waited breathlessly his 
voice: but there was no speech. Silently, in 
that silent choir, the man arranged the angelic 
harmony ; and as he restored to each angel his 
part, and turned his face to the East, the Singer 
shuddered with an awful sweetness of recognition. 
The wan, noble face—the eyes of supernatural fire 
—the unstained forehead—the glittering hair— 
where had he seen them? But the seraph harps 





were strung; the vision looked adoringly heaven- 
ward ; the birth-pang of a new life ran sharply 
through the sleeping Singer—he knew himself! 
and, borne upward on an unutterable harmony— 
full, resolute, triumphant—stronger than the gor- 
geous pinions of the six seraphs, he, the domin- 
ant seventh, ascended from earth to glory. 

Beside his mortal garment stood Gyna, weary 
and weeping; faithfully her repentant longing 
had tracked his steps; and there he slept, not 
awake to greet her! She stooped, with shy ten- 
derness, to awaken him with a kiss; but his 
calm lips chilled her to the soul. He was past 
Love, rapt into Immortality. 





Monthly Record of Current Covnts. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

ONGRESS met on the 4th of December, and 

the President’s Message was communicated on 
the same day. Referring, at the outset, to the 
diminished crops and the visitations of pestilence 
which have marked the year, the President pro- 
ceeds to say that, as a nation, we have been but 
slightly affected by the wars of Europe, and that it 
has been his earnest endeavor to maintain peace 
and friendly intercourse with all nations. Not- 
withstanding the course we have hitherto pursued 
of avoiding all entangling alliances, and our re- 
moteness from Europe, some of its governments 
have manifested an increased disposition to influ- 
ence, and in some respects direct, our Foreign pol- 
icy. In plans for adjusting the balance of power 
among themselves, they have assumed to take us 
into account, and would constrain us to conform our 
conduct to their views; and one or another of them 
has from time to time undertaken to enforce arbi- 
trary regulations, contrary, in many respects, to 
the established principles of international law. 
The United States, uniformly respecting and ob- 
serving that law in their foreign intercourse, can 
not recognize any such interpolations therein as the 
temporary interests of others may suggest. Leav- 
ing the transatlantic nations to adjust their polit- 
ical system as they may think best, we may well 
assert the right to be exempt from all annoying 
interference on their part. Systematic abstinence 
from intimate political connection with distant for- 
eign nations does not conflict with giving the wid- 
est range to our foreign commerce. The govern- 
ment of the United States stands prepared to repel 
invasion, and provides no permanent means of for- 
eign aggression. The rapid expansion of our ter- 
ritory has been regarded with disquieting concern 
by some European powers, which ought not, con- 
sidering their own conquests, tolook with unfriendly 
sentiments upon the acquisitions of this country, 
which have been in every instance honorably ob- 
tained. Our foreign commerce has reached a mag- 
nitude nearly equal to that of England, and ex- 
ceeding that of any other nation. Experience 
shows that when the principal powers of Europe 
are engaged in war the rights of neutral nations 
are endangered. This consideration has led at 
various times to the assertion of the principle that 
free ships make free goods; but it has never been 
generally recognized as a principle of international 
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law. At the beginning of the present war Great 
Britain and France announced their purpose to ob- 
serve it for the present—not as a recognized inter- 
national right, but as a concession for the time 
being. This action on their part led our govern- 
ment to make a proposition for special conventions 
with the several powers of Europe, embracing the 
rule that free ships should make free goods ; and 
also that neutral property, other than contraband, 
on board enemies’ ships, should be exempt from 
confiscation. Russia acted promptly in the mat- 
ter, and a convention was concluded between that 
country and the United States, providing for the 
observance of these principles, not only as between 
themselves, but also as between themselves and ali 
other nations which shall enter into like stipula- 
tions. The King of the Two Sicilies has indicated 
his willingness to enter into such a convention. 
The King of Prussia entirely approves of the 
project of a treaty, but proposes an additional ar- 
ticle, providing for the renunciation of privateer- 
ing. This was declined by the United States, from 
obvious considerations. The navy of England is 
at least ten times as large as that of the United 
States. In case of war the latter, without the means 
of resort to its mercantile marine, would be at a 
great disadvantage ; and in a war with any of the 
secondary naval powers, the greater extent of our 
commerce would expose us to equal danger. If 
the leading powers of Europe would agree in ex- 
empting private property from seizure upon the 
ocean by armed cruisers as well as by privateers, 
the United States would readily meet them upon 
that ground. The Reciprocity Treaty with Great 
Britain has gone into effect. There is a difference 
of opinion between the two governments as to the 
boundary line of Washington Territory ; the Pres- 
ident recommends the appointment of a Commis- 
sion for its adjustment. He advises also the ex- 
tinguishment, upon just terms, of certain rights 
guaranteed by the treaty of 1846 to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, embracing the right to navigate the 
Columbia river, which have already led to serious 
disputes. Difficulties have recentlv arisen with 
France, which, though they threatened to be seri- 
ous, have been satisfactorily adjusted. M. Soulé, 
our Minister to Spain, was recently excluded from 
France by order of the government ; but as subse- 
quent explanations show that it was not the right 
of transit, but only the right of residence that was 
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denied him, he has since passed through France to 
his post at Madrid. Our relations with Spain have 
suffered no change. Since the revolution in that 
country no favorable opportunity has been present- 
ed for the adjustment of the serious questions be- 
tween Spain and the United States ; there is reason 
to believe that the new Ministry is more disposed 
than the old one was to concede our just demands. 
Negotiations are pending with Denmark to discon- 
tinue the practice of levying tolls on our vessels and 
their cargoes passing through the Sound. The 
practice is sanctioned not by international law but 
by special treaty; the President recommends the 
discontinuance of the treaty by which we have re- 
cognized the right. A treaty for commerce and 
navigation has been concluded with Japan, and 
enly awaits the exchange of ratifications to be ef- | 
feetive. Numerous claims upon Mexico for wrongs 
and injuries to our citizens remain unadjusted, in 
spite of all our endeavors to secure a favorable 
consideration for them. Our government has done 
all in its power to prevent aggressions upon Mexico, 
though it has not fully succeeded in every case. By | 
treaties with the Argentine Confederation we have | 
secured the free navigation of the La Plata and | 
some of its larger tributaries; negotiations, hitherto | 
unsuccessful, are still pending with Brazil, for the 
free navigation of the Amazon. Misunderstand- 
ings have arisen with Great Britain concerning the 
provisions of the treaty of 1850 in regard to Central | 
America; our Minister in London is pressing nego- 
tiations to bring them to a close. The President | 
vindicates the destruction of Greytown by the sloop 
of war Cyane, on the ground that its inhabitants 
had been guilty of flagrant outrages upon the rights 
and property of Americans, and that there was no 
recognized authority to which we could look for 
redress. The transaction has been the subject of 
complaint on the part of some foreign powers, and 
has been characterized with more of harshness than 
of justice. The President thinks it would not be 
hard to find repeated instances in the history of 
other states, which would fully justify the chastise- 
ment of Greytown. Passing from foreign to do- 
mestic affairs, the financial condition of the country | 
first engages attention. At the end of last year | 
there was a balance in the Treasury of $21,942,892 ; 
the receipts of the year have been $73,549,705— 
making the total of available resources $95,492,597. 
The expenditures of the year have been $51,018,- | 
249; the payments on the public debt have reached 
$24,336,380; and there is a balance in the Treasury | 
of $20, 137,967. The public debt remaining unpaid | 
is $44,975,456, redeemable at different periods | 
within fourteen years. As it is quite certain that | 
the revenue of the next year, though probably less | 
than that of last, will st ill be greater than the ex- 
penditures, a reduction of duties upon imports is 
recommended. Further legislation is needed for 
the security of government papers avd account- 
books, which in some cases are claimed by govern- | 
ment officers as their own private property. An | 
increase of the military force to be employed in the | I* 
Indian territory is recommended as imperatively | 
necessary ; four new regiments, two of infantry and | 
two of mounted men, it is believed will be suffi- | 
cient. A revision of the laws concerning the or- 
ganization of the army is also recommended. An 
increase of the naval force is also required, for the 
defense of our coast and the protection of our com- 
merce. Further legislation is also urged for the 
government and discipline of our commercial ma- 





rine, with a view to greater security, and alsv for 
the punishment of insubordination, cowardice, o1 
other misconduct, on the part of officers and mar- 
iners, producing injury or death to passengers on 
the high seas. In the Post-office Department 
the expenditures of the year amount to $8,710,907 : 

the receipts being $6,955,586—showing a deficiency 
of $1,755,321—which, however, is $361,756 less 
than the deficiency of the year before. The revy- 


| enue has increased $970,399. No increase is an- 


ticipated for the coming year. The cost of mail 
transportation has been $495,074 greater this year 
than it was the year before. The number of 
acres of the public lands sold during the year was 
7,035,735, for which $9,285,533 was received. The 


| whole quantity surveyed was 11,070,935 acres, and 


| 8,190,017 acres have been brought into market. 
The Preside nt renews suggestions previously made 


| concerning donations of lands to aid in the construc- 


tion of railroads, the policy of internal improve- 
ments, and the need of reorganizing the judicial 


| system of the United States. 


The Report of the Hon. James Guthrie, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, sets forth the detailed re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the year, the aggregates 
of which are given in the President’s Message, and 


| presents estimates of the receipts and expenditures 


for the next year. The receipts from customs have 


| not fallen off from the pressure in the money mark- 


et, as it was feared they would; the increased ex- 


| portations, and a more uniform and better valua- 


tion of goods, are assigned as the reasons for this 
result. The Reciprocity Treaty with Great Britain, 
which introduces free trade with the British colo- 
nies, and the short crop, will diminish the receipts 
from customs for the remainder of the present year. 
There has been an increase of 395,892 tons in the 
tonnage of our foreign and coastwise commerce 
during the year. The imports are $26,321,317 
in excess over our exports—the latter including 
$38,000,000 of specie and bullion. The Secretary 
recommends a reduction of the revenue from cus- 
toms, in accordance with the recommendation of 
last year—which proposed having only five sche- 
dules of duty; the first of 100, the second of 20, the 
third of 15, the fourth «f 10, and the fifth of 5 per 
cent. ; and also to ex’ «ad the free list very consid- 


| erably. He proposes to remove the duty from the 


raw materials used in several articles of manufac- 
tures, as is already done by other countries. Ther 
has been, during the year, a large increase of arti- 
cles of domestic manufacture, and it is believed 
that this increase during the coming year will be 
still greater. The revenue from duties on articles 
which are to be admitted free of duty by the Reci- 
procity Treaty was $1,524,457 ; so that the revenue 


| will be diminished to that extent. A repeal of thc 


fishing bounties is recommended. The system 


| of monthly settlements with the Collectors of Cus- 


toms has been carried out, except on the Pacific, 
| and has been found to work well. The conditior 
of the various offices subordinate to the Treasury; 
department is very satisfactory. There has been 
| $16, 152,170 of silver coined during the year, and 
furnished for circulation ; but the full benefits of 
the silver coinage can not be realized while smal! 
| bank notes are encouraged under bank charters, 
and made current by the patronage of the commu- 
nity. The amount of gold and silver coin in the 
country is estimated at $241,000,000; of which, 
$60,000,000 is in the banks, $20,000,000 in the in- 
dependent treasury, and the rest in circulation. 
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It is in the power of the States, by prohibiting the 
banks from issuing small notes for circulation, and 
by making the specie currency the basis of their 
own receipts and expenditures, to give the predom- 
inance to specie. The disorder now felt in money 
matters is attributed by the Secretary to the fail- 
ure of many banks, to the large imports, and to the 
want of confidence between the borrower and the 
lender: he says it can not properly be attributed 
to the shipment of gold and silver, which is only a 
consequence of the other causes. The work on the 
Coast Survey makes good progress, and if support- 
ed a few years longer by Congress, will give us a 
complete knowledge of our coast and harbors, to the 
great advantage of commerce. Further action is 
recommended in order to provide the means of res- 
cuing human life, in case of shipwreck, along our 
coast. The Secretary recommends additional pro- 


vision for the public welfare upon several points. 


of minor interest, to which it ig not important to 
make more specific reference in this place. 

The Report of Jefferson Davis, Secretary of War, 
states the authorized strength of the army at 14,216 
officers and men, while its actual strength is only 
10,745. This difference is gradually disappearing 
under the operation of the law to encourage enlist- 
ments by increasing the pay. But little success 
has attended the efforts to remove the Indians from 
the Southern part of Florida, in accordance with 
their treaty stipulations : more vigorous efforts are 
in progress, which promise better results. In the 
other departments the Indians have repeatedly 
come into collision with our troops, and depreda- 
tions upan frontier residents and upon emigrants 
are of frequent occurrence. In the West hostilities 
have occurred with the Sioux, the most powerful 
and warlike tribe of the West. In Texas the aid 
of volunteers has been frequently invoked. In 
New Mexico serious hostilities have been repressed 
by the prompt and energetic action of the troops 
employed there; but depredations upon the inhab- 
itants are still of frequent occurrence, and in the 
department of the Pacific outrages of the most re- 
volting character have been perpetrated upon fam- 
ilies of emigrants to California and Oregon. The 
troops have been actively engaged in the effort to 
punish these aggressions. On the 16th of August, 
Lieutenant Grattan, of the Sixth Infantry, was 
sent with thirty men, by the Commander of Fort 
Laramie, to punish a band of the Sioux from which 
emigrants to the Pacific had suffered very severely. 
The entire detachment was massacred by about 
1500 Indians, who formed and executed a deliber- 
ate plan for that purpose. It has not hitherto been 
found possible to concentrate the troops sufficiently 
to prevent these outrages without too great an ex- 
posure of the frontier settlements. Our entire loss, in 
the several actions with the Indians during the year, 
has been four officers and sixty-three men killed, 
and four officers and forty-two men wounded. For 
nilitary purposes, the territory of the United States 
is divided into five commands: (1.) The Depart- 
ment of the East, embracing the whole country 
east of the Mississippi, having 2800 miles of sea- 
board, 1800 miles of foreign, and 200 miles of Indian 
frontier, has only eleven of its fifty garrisons fur- 
nished with men—leaving the remainder exposed 
to attack from any naval power. The total force 
in this department is 1574 officers and men, of 
which 500 are employed on the Indiai frontier of 
Florida. (2.) The Department of the West, in- 
cluding all the country between the Mississippi 





and the Rocky Mountains, has a seaboard foreign 
and Indian frontier of 2400 miles, 2000 miles of 
routes traversed by emigrants, and an Indian pop- 
ulation of 180,000, a large portion of which are hos- 
tile to us: the force in this department is 1855 
officers and men. (3.) The Department of Texas, 
with a seaboard of 400 miles, a foreign and Indian 
frontier ef nearly 2000, communications of 1200 
miles through an \ndian population of 30,000, has 
a force of 2886. (4.) The Department of New 
Mexico has an Indian and foreign frontier of 1500 
miles, Indian communications of over 1000, an In- 
dian population of 50,000, and a military force of 
1654. (5.) The Department of the Pacific has a 
seaboard frontier of over 1500 miles, an Indian 
frontier of 1600, more than 2000 miles of communi- 
cation through an Indian country, an Indian pop- 
ulation of 134,000, who are becoming formidable 
from concentration, a knowledge of fire-arms, and 
experience in their use, and a military force of 
only 1305 officers and men. The Secretary urges 
that this force in the several departments is entire- 
ly inadequate to the service required of it, and re- 
commends such an increase as shall give greater 
security to our frontiers against Indian hostilities. 
The extension of our boundaries into the Indian 
territories, renders it quite likely that the ensuing 
years will be marked by still more numerous and 
more serious outrages than have been experienced 
hitherto. The Secretary insists that it is much 
more economical to maintain a regular army suffi- 
cient to suppress these outrages, than to rely upon 
militia force. During the past twenty-two years 
over thirty millions of dollars have been expended 
in the repression of Indian hostilities, to say no- 
thing of the immense sums lost by the destruction 
of private property, etc. Much of this might have 
been saved, if the regular force had been sufficient 
to prevent the outbreaks which it was afterward 
necessary to suppress. The estimates for the sup- 
port of the army during the coming year are 
$681,688 more than those of the last year. This 
increase is caused by the law of last session fixing 
higher rates of payment for the rank and file of the 
army. An increase in the pay of officers is also 
recommended ; the present rates having been fixed 
more than forty years ago, when money had a 
much higher value as compared with the price of 
food. Additional legislation is needed to settle 
questions of rank, to equalize the rates of payment, 
and to remedy other inconveniencies in the depart- 
ment. Among other amendments it is proposed 
to give efiect to brevet rank only when the Presi- 
dent may see fit to authorize it. The organization 
of the staff is discussed at length, and a new sys- 
tem is recommended. It is proposed that there 
shall be nine Brigadier-Generals, instead of five, as 
at present, so that there may be one for each of the 
five departments, one for Quartermaster-General, 
one for Adjutant-General, and two for Inspect- 
ors-General. Various details are suggested in re- 
ference to the other departments, as well as to 
various branches of the general service. Improve- 
ments of an important character have been made 
in the academy at West Point, and experiments 
continue to be made to test the utility of various 
new inventions in firearms. The survey of the 
northern and northwestern lakes has made steady 
progress, and steps have been taken to secure the 
construction of roads in our new territories author- 
ized by law. 

The Report of Mr. Campbell, the Postmaster- 
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General, states that the number of post-offices in 
the United States on the Ist of December was 
23,925; and the total annual transportation of the 
mails was 63,387,005, at a cost of $4,630,676. As 
compared with the service of the preceding year, 
there was an increase of 1,494,463 miles, or two and 
a half per cent. in service, and of $134,708 in cost, 
or about three per cent. The increase of railroad 
service is nineteen per eent. in transportation, ani 
not quite one per cent. in cost: in steamboat ser. 
vice there has been a reduction of 153 per cent., at 
a reduced cost of 29 7-10 per cent. Great difficul- 
ty is still experienced in fixing the rates of compen- 
sation for mail service on railroads, and Mr, Camp- 
bell expresses the opinion that more is now paid 
for that service than it is worth. The expenditures 
of the department for the year have been $8,577,424, 
of which $5,401,382 was for transportation of the 
mails, and $1,707,708 compensation to postmasters. 
The gross revenue of the department was $6,955,- 
586, of which $3,277,110 was from letter postage, 
$2,146,476 from postage stamps sold, and $606,148 
from newspapers. This shows a deficiency of 
$1,621,837, to which are to be added $133,483 for 
balances due to foreign offices, making the total 
deficiency for the year $1,755,321, which is $361,- 
756 less than the deficiency of the previous year. 
The increase in the revenue of the department over 
the previous year is $970,399, principally in letter 
postage and the sale of postage stamps. The ex- 
penditures of next year are estimated at $9,841,921, 
and the receipts at $148,023 more. Special attention 
has been directed to the loss of letters containing 
money, which is already very great, and seems to be 
increasing. In order to secure greater safety, the 
Postmaster-General recommends the adoption of a 
system of registration, by which a receipt shall be 
given for any letter containing money, and its ad- 
dress registered at the office from which it is sent. 
By this means a missing letter can always be traced. 
The expense of such a system will be considerable, 
and it is proposed to meet it hy an extra charge of 
five cents for registration, and that postage on all reg- 
istered letters be prepaid. It is not proposed to make 
the registration of valuable letters compulsory, nor 
to make the department liable for their contents. 
The cost of the mail service for the last year on the 
several United States mail steamship lines has been 
as follows— 
New York to Liverpool, Collins's Line, 26 trips. $358,000 
New York to Bremen, 11 trips 183,333 
New York to Havre 
New York to Aspinwall, 24 trips 
Astoria to Panama, 24 trips 
Charleston to Havana, 24 trips 
New Orleans to Vera Cruz, 24 trips 
Aspinwail to Panama 

$2,025,010 
The Postmaster-General makes a variety of recom- 
mendations in regard to the several branches of 
this service. 

The Report of Mr. Dobbin, the Secretary of the 
Navy, gives an account of the operations of the 
various vessels belonging to the service during the 
year. The Home Squadron has cruised principally 
among the West India islands and along the coasts 
of the Carribean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico. 
Lieutenant Strain, after a perilous and difficult 
survey of the proposed route for a ship canal across 
the Isthmus of Darien, has reported it to be im- 
practicable. The Brazil Squadron has been effi- 
ciently engaged in protecting our interests in that 
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quarter. The African Squadron has been occupied 
in taking measures to check the African slave 
trade. ‘The Mediterranean Squadron has been effi- 
cient in protecting American interests there. The 
East India Squadron has had frequent calls upon 
it for the protection of American interests in con- 
sequence of the civil war in China. A treaty has 
been concluded with Japan, by which two ports are 
opened to foreign vessels, and shipwrecked Ameri- 
can mariners are guaranteed protection and kind 
treatment. The Secretary is earnestly in favor 
of increasing the Navy. Even with the addition 
of the six steam frigates in process of construction, 
our naval force will not exceed fifty vessels in con- 
dition for service. He enforces his views in favor 
of an increase at considerable length—urging that 
the money spent in building ships will be expended 
among our own mechanics, and that we ought te 
have the material of a Navy sufficient for all emer- 
gencies. The six frigates authorized by law are 
to be constructed in the navy yards at Boston, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Washington, and Norfolk 
—five of them by private contract. The Secretary 
renews his recommendation of a retired list, on re- 
duced pay, for faithful officers Who have become in- 
firm—the discharge of the inefficient who have no 
claim on the government for services rendered— 
promotion regulated by capacity and merit, and 
not solely by seniority—and pay, to some extent 
controlled by sea service. He urges a better dis- 
cipline in the service, not by restoring flogging- 
which he does not think desirable—but by a system 
of rewards for merit and of punishment by confine- 
ment, ete. He intends to adopt the apprentice 
system, for the introduction of a better class of sea- 
men into the service. We have eight navy yards 
besides the one in process of construction in Cali- 
fornia. The yard at Memphis has been surrender- 
ed to the city, and abandoned by the Government. 
The Naval Academy is prosperous and efficient. 
The Naval Observatory demonstrates constantly 
the utility of its establishment. Lieutenant Mau- 
ry’s efforts are highly commended. ‘The estimates 
for the Navy during the next year are $16,241,931 ; 
the total expenditures of the past year have been 
$10,801,845. 

Various other documents accompanied the Pres- 
ident’s Message, of which it is not necessary to 
make special mention in this Record. The pro- 
ceedings of Congress thus far have been merely 
formal. 

The election for State officers in New York, 
which took place on the 7th of November, resulted 
in the success of the Whig ticket, and in the choice 
of 82 Whigs out of 128 Members of the Assembly. 
The aggregate vote for State officers was as follows : 

Lieutenant-Governor. 
157,166 
128,638 
121,057 
52,074 

State Prison Inspector 
153,497 
124,735 
Saunders ......... 120,747 
118,968 | Vernam 41,978 

From California we have intelligence to the 16th 
of November. Various projects for works of in- 
ternal improvement were actively canvassed.—— 
Colonel Devereux J. Woodlief was killed on the 
8th in a duel with Achilles Kewen. The difficulty 
grew out of a casual conversation, in which the 
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latter was wrong, and the former obstinate in re- 
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fusing an explanation. They fought with rifles, 
and Woodlief was killed at the first fire-——The 
recently arrived overland emigrants report farther 
difficulties with the Indians, who have attacked 
several companies and destroyed a great dewl of 
property with some lives. The United States 
steam frigate Susquehanna arrived at San Fran- 
cisco, on the 11th, from Hong Kong, having paid 
a visit on her way to Japan and the Sandwich Isl- 
ands. The harbor of Simoda, which was thrown 
open to foreign commerce by the treaty with Com- 
modore Perry, is represented to be small and much 
less convenient than was at first supposed. The 
surrounding country is highly cultivated, though 
but small supplies of provisions can be obtained at 
that port. The morals of the Japanese are repre- 
sented as being in a low state. 

From the Sandwich Islands we have information 
of the negotiation of a treaty of annexation be- 
tween Mr. Gregg, the United States Commissioner, 
and the King of the Sandwich Islands. Its details 
are not yet known, but it is said to be extremely 
favorable to the United States. A pension is re- 
ported to have been provided by its terms for the 
members of the present Government, who will lose 
their positions by annexation. The English Con- 
sul, Mr. Miller, in a speech to the king, has made 
a very earnest and emphatic protest against annex- 
ation—representing that it would reduce the na- 
tives of the Islands to a state of slavery, and be 
ruinous to the morals of the country. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Public interest is painfully excited by the in- 
telligence from the seat of war, and by the unex- 
pectedly stubborn resistance of tre Russians, Al- 
though in every engagement the Allies have been 
victorious, they have suffered very heavy losses, 
and the ability of the enemy for fresh resistance 
seems to have been but slightly impaired. The 
whole number of British troops originally sent to 
the Crimea was about 28,000; but the losses from 
war and disease have so reduced the numbers that 
on the 1st of November they did not exceed 15,500, 
The news of the wasting attacks of the Russians, 
of their constant supply of fresh troops from the 
interior, and of the speedy approach of winter, 
which would put an end to the active operations 
of the siege, had stimulated the British govern- 
ment to the greatest energy in sending reinforce- 
ments to the Crimea. Two of the Cunard line of 
steamers between Liverpool and New York had 
been withdrawn for that service, and other steam- 
ers were also in requisition. Recruiting was pro- 
ceeding with all practicable rapidity, being stim- 
ulated by a large increase in the bounty. Gen- 
eral enthusiasm in regard to the war continued to 
prevail. Mr. Bright, however, in spite of this, has 
published a letter condemning the war in the most 
emphatic language, declaring that it was caused 
by the needless interference of the English govern- 
ment in the dispute between Turkey and Russia, 
and by its culpable neglect to terminate the difti- 
culty when the Czar accepted the Vienna note. 
That note was prepared by the friends of Turkey, 
who urged its acceptance on the Russian cabinet. 
It was accepted—but as some difficulty arose about 
its terms, Russia proposed that it should be ex- 
plained by the arbitrators at Vienna. Turkey, 
however, for whom England was acting, rejected 
it; and then England also abandoned it, and suf- 
fered herself to be dragged into war, Mr. Bright 
thus throws upon England the whole responsibil- 
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ity for a war which he pronounces highly criminal 
and injurious to the interests of the country. The 
letter is very severely criticised, as unsound in ar- 
gument and unpatriotic in its influence. Parliament 
had been summoned to meet on the 12th of Decem- 
ber. The business to be submitted is said to be 
a proposition permitting the militia to be sent out 
for colonial service, in order to permit sending lar- 
ger reinforcements of regulars to the seat of war 
The financial embarrassments of the war will of 
necessity engage attention. 
THE CONTINENT. 

In Germany negotiations are said to have been 
resumed, with a view either to the restoration of 
peace, or to render it necessary for Austria and 
Prussia to take some decided part in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. It is stated that Prussia has de- 
clared her willingness to present in the German 
Diet, for its action, a motion embracing the follow- 
ing points: 1. The German Diet, in accord with 
Austria and Prussia, recognizes the four points of 
the Vienna note as the basis of the future treaty of 
peace, 2. The Germanic Confederation approves 
the occupation of the Danubian Principalities by 
the Austrian troops. 3. After the four conditions 
have been accepted by Russia, Austria will make 
no other demands on that power. 4. Austria shall 
pledge herself not to take any further steps in the 
Eastern question, without having previously come 
to an agreement on the subject with Prussia and the 
Federation. 5. Austria, Prussia, and the Confedera- 
tion shall address a collective summons to Russia, 
on the subject of the four conditions. 6. Should 
Russia not reply favorably to this summons, the 
military Committee of the Diet will immediately 
take all necessary measures to put the contingents 
of the Federal States on a war footing. 7. All fu- 
ture resolutions respecting the Eastern question 
shall be taken by the Diet. 8. Prussia and the 
Diet declare that they will give Austria their full 
support in her own territories, and in the Princi- 
palities, if she should be exposed to an attack from 
Russia. The result of this offer is not accurately 
known; but the probability was that it would be 
in substance accepted. The Russian embassador 
at Vienna has also signified to the government the 
readiness of the Czar to negotiate for peace on the 
basis of the Vienna note. A Frankfort paper states 
that the French and English ministers had inform- 
ed the Austrian secretary that the operations against 
Sebastopol would not be suspended, and that the 
Vienna note could no longer be recognized as a 
basis of negotiation. 

In Sweden the King has obtained from the two 
Court Chambers a further grant of two and a half 
millions of dollars, demanded as a means of pre- 
serving neutrality, No definite explanations of the 
objects of the grant were made, but intimations 
were given that Sweden could not take ground 
against the Western Powers, and that any hostility 
must be toward Russia. In the House of Nobles 
the grant was carried by a vote of 122 to 19; in 
the House of Priests the vote was unanimous. In 
the House of Burghers there was considerable de- 
bate, and the vote stood 39 to 15. 

In Spain a trial of party strength took place on 
the election of Provisional President of the Con- 
stituent Cortes. The candidate of the Moderate 
Progresistas was chosen, receiving 112 votes against 
88 for the candidate of the Exaltados. The result 
created a dissension in the Cabinet, which led to 
the tender by General Espartero of his resignation. 
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In a speech to the Cortes he disavowed ambition of 
every kind, and said he should retire from the Min- 
istry, leaving his colleagues in office. The Queen 
had declined to accept his resignation, so that at 
the latest dates the government remained un- 
changed. A good deal of disaffection is felt in pol- 
itical circles, but nothing at all threatening to the 
monarchy. 
THE EASTERN WAR. 

The war in the Crimea is still continued, but, up 
to the time of closing this Record, without any de- 
cisive result. After the battle of the Alma, nar- 
rated last month, the allied armies advanced to- 
ward Sebastopol; the Russians withdrawing in 
good order from the Alma, and being reinforced 
by a strong body of troops under General Liprandi. 
The Allies took possession of the port of Balaklava 
and the narrow road which connects it with Se- 
bastopol, both being essential to the operations of 
the siege. The road ran through a gorge in the 
heights, which constituted the rear of the position 
which the English troops had taken up. Lord 
Raglan, the Commander-in-chief, had prepared 
the defense by placing heavy guns on the heights, 
and below them the 93d Highlanders, under Sir 
Colin Campbell, who barred the road leading to 
the village. A plain extended from the heights 
northward toward the Tchernaya, which was in- 
tersected by a low irregular ridge about two miles 
and a half from the village. This ridge was de- 
fended by four redoubts, which Turkish troops had 
been directed to hold in front of the centre of the 
English position. Prince Menschikoff sent Gen- 
eral Liprandi to the Tchernaya with some 30,000 


treops, to attack the Allies of this point; his ob- 
ject being to assail them in rear, to turn the right 


and seize Balaklava. In carrying out this plan 
General Liprandi, on the morning of the 25th of 
October, divided his forces and commenced the at- 
tack, part advancing by the military road, and the 
rest by the village of Kamara, in front of which 
the English had erected a strong defensive wor. 
This, as well as the redoubts held by the Turks, 
was carried by the Russians, who then advanced 
their cavalry, which was rapidly followed and sup- 
ported by artillery. The smaller portion of them 
assailed the front and right flank of the 93d, but 
were repulsed by a steady and well-directed fire. 
The larger mass went toward the British cavalry, 
which met them with a heavy charge, and effectual- 
ly broke them up. The Russians, though repulsed, 
still retained the guns they had taken in the re- 
doubts, and had re-formed upon their own ground, 
with artillery in front and on their flanks. Lord 
Raglan sent an order to the Earl of Lucan to 
advance and prevent the removal of the guns. 
The Earl understood the order to be a peremp- 
tory one to attack, and accordingly ordered the 
Earl of Cardigan to advance with the Light Brig- 
ade. The order was obeyed with great spirit. 
Lord Cardigan charged upon the very centre of 
the Russian position, but being assailed by a mur- 
derous fire from batteries on both flanks and by 
volleys of musketry, besides being met by a supe- 
rior cavalry force, was forced back with very great 
loss. He was somewhat protected in his retreat by 
a diversion effected by the French. The engage- 
ment was then suspended for the day, Lord Raglan 
resolving to contract his line of defense to the im- 
mediate vicinity of Balaklava and the heights in the 
rear of the British army. Next day the Russians 
sallied forth from Sebastopol, seven or eight thou- 





sand strong, and attacked the right of the English 
division under Sir De Lacy Evans, who repulsed 
them, however, with promptitude, being sustained 
by fresh detachments of both French and English 
troops. The losses in these engagements were very 
heavy on both sides, the Russians suffering most. 

A still more formidable attack was made by the 
Russians on the 5th of November. They had re- 
ceived still farther reinforcements from Asia and 
from the Danube, and their whole force, including 
the garrison, was estimated at 60,000 men. On the 
morning of the 5th, strong columns of their troops 
came upon the advanced pickets covering the right 
of the English position before Sebastopol. The 
Second Division, under Major General Pennefather, 
with the Light Division, under General Brown, were 
immediately brought forward, together with sev- 
eral others, to resist the advance of the Russians, 
who had, under cover of skirmishers, brought up 
numerous heavy batteries, their guns amounting in 
all to over ninety. The English were once or twice 
driven back, until they were finally supported by 
two battalions of French infantry, when the Rus- 
sians were repulsed. The engagement continued 
for some time, and resulted in the maintenance of 
their ground by the Allies, and in the defeat of 
the Russian attempt, but with very great loss on 
both sides. The Russians finally withdrew,leav- 
ing an immense number of their dead upon the 
field. While this attack upon the English right 
was going on, a sortie from the garrison was 
also made against the French on the left, but with- 
out success. This is the last battle known to 
have taken place. Reports received through Rus- 
sian channels state that the fire of the besiegers 
had greatly slackened. The losses in these suc- 
cessive engagements have been very great. On 
the 5th, the loss of the English was 459 killed, 
1933 wounded, 198 missing—that of the French 
was 1726 killed and wounded. The Russian loss 
is stated at 2961 killed and 5791 wounded. Among 
the English officers killed were Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Sir George Cathcart and Brigadier-Generals 
Strangways and Goldie. Reinforcements for the 
Allies had begun to arrive, and preparations were 
being made for a winter prosecution of hostilities. 
Upon the receipt of General Canrobert’s dispatch 
concerning the battle of the 5th, the Emperor wrote 
him a letter, expressing his entire satisfaction with 
the conduct of the army, and his sympathy with 
the losses it had sustained and the fatigues it had 
endured, He had hoped that the victories of the 
Alma would have seriously weakened the force of 
the Russians, and that Sebastopol would have more 
speedily fallen. The obstinate defense of that town 
and the reinforcements of the enemy had for a time 
checked the success of the Allies. The Emperor 
adds that considerable reinforcements are already 
on the way—that this increase would soon double 
the allied force, and enable it to resume the offensive 
—that a powerful diversion is soon to be made in 
Bessarabia—and that in foreign countries public 
opinion becomes more and more favorable. “If 
Europe,” he says, “should have seen, without 
alarm, our eagles, so long banished, displayed with 
so much éelat, it is because Europe knows that we 
are only fighting for its independence. If France 
has resumed the position to which she is entitled, 
and if victory has again attended upon her ban- 
ners, it is—I declare it with pride—to the patriot- 
ism and indomitable bravery of the army that I 
owe it.” 





Coitor’s 


HAT AWAITS OUR COUNTRY? Our 
\ country has an area of nearly three millions 
of square miles. Compared with the greatest em- 
pires of antiquity, it is equal in extent to the do- 
minion of Alexander or Rome in the days of their 
grandeur. Within fifty years it has increased 
more than three-fold. Our territorial additions 
have chiefly been-made along the Gulf of Mexico, 
and in regions tributary to it; while in the remote 
West we have acquired an immense domain on the 
Pacific. If, at first, our national possessions were 
mainly connected with the Atlantic and a portion 
of the Gulf, they now have a shore-line of over 
twelve thousand statute miles along the coasts of 
the three large bodies of water that wash the North 
American continent. 

The position of a country, considered in a geo- 
graphical view, exerts a powerful influence over its 
civilization. Its history, if not written beforehand, 
is indicated by the physical circumstances that be- 
long to its peculiar location. There is, at least, a 
sort of symbolism—a prophecy in soil, rivers, at- 
mosphere, and ocean—that points out its line of 
action. Nature has formed the earth for man’s 
abode ; but she has distributed its advantages with 
an unequal hand. If we except the primary laws 
of matter, the different sections of the globe may 
be practically regarded as a series of habitations 
for the members of the human family. Would it 


be thought poetic if we were to speak of it as an 


E Pluribus Unum world? 
structure, it is such in its divisions. Climate runs 
through a scale of vast variety. We have the 
zero, where the existence of our race is barely pos- 
sible; and, advancing from that limit, we pass 
through all modes of physical life to the highest 
range of adaptation. Utility and pleasure, power 
and progress, means and ends, are constantly meas- 
ured out in such degrees as may best subserve the 
wise purposes of creative skill. The earth has not 
been given to all to be used alike. It is a home, 
a sphere, a discipline, for every one; but not in the 
same unvarying method. Providence has no gen- 
eral plan that does not embrace many minor plans ; 
and hence the material relations of men are so or- 
dained as that dissimilar processes of education and 
development may contribute to a complete system. 
The sunshine, the rain, the dew, are the same agents 
every where; but what a contrast between the 
grain, the fruits that they cause to grow! What a 
breadth between the flower-harvest of Persia and 
the corn-harvest of England—between the olives 
of Sardinia, the grapes of Italy, the tea of China, 
and the wheat of New York—the rice of Carolina, 
and the cotton of Alabama! By these peculiar- 
ities of physical: law man is trained; to him they 
are an organic providence ; and from them he de- 
rives those lessons of experience which fit him to 
practice the duties of industry and self-reliance. 
Nations are taught in the same manner. A part 
of the earth is apportioned to them for sustenance 
and support. Whatever ean be produced beyond 
their own immediate necessities may be converted 
into articles of commerce. The interests of the 
world are thus united, and each fulfilling its dis- 
tinct relations to nature, and accomplishing its 
work, becomes tributary to the other. 


And yet, if not in 





Cable. 


Our original territory, sloping from the Alle- 
ghany range to the Atlantic, and looking eastward- 
ly to the old world, was admirably suited to the 
incipient forms of colonization,» It was not only 
sufficient for our early trade and commerce, but it 
afforded the best field for us to serve out a faithful 
apprenticeship in acquiring the art of settling a 
continent. Our leading ports were near the ocean, 
and our most productive lands—so far as then oc- 
cupied—were convenient to tide-water. Every 
thing that we needed in laying the foundations of 
empire was provided there; and especially for the 
successful issue of the War of Independence, it was 
the most advantageous location that we could have 
possessed. Whether we contemplate the facilities 
for home or foreign intercourse, the opportunities 
for combining our strength, the subjugation of the 
Indian tribes, or the establishment of a commercial 
basis, the Atlantic seaboard was the region for us 
first to redeem from the wilderness and make the 
seat of civilization. The colonists wero from com- 
mercial nations, and hence would naturally seek 
such proximity to the sea as accorded with their 
tastes and business. But, apart from this, it was 
the true training-ground for our countrymen. Its 
physical arrangements were exceedingly service- 
able in constituting American society, and in qual- 
ifying us to found new States. It has enabled us 
to transplant our experience with our institutions, 
and to preserve that singular continuity of growth 
which has marked the extension of State authority 
and Federal jurisdiction over the immense terri- 
tories of the West and the Southwest. 

Our present position is one of striking interest. 
The frontier-line of the United States, on the Brit- 
ish Possessions, is over three thousand miles in 
length; the shore-line of the Gulf of Mexico about 
three thousand five hundred; the Atlantic coast 
nearly seven thousand; and the Pacific over two 
thousand miles. Allowing for nearly fifteen hun- 
dred miles that border on Mexico, we have, within 
these boundaries, a territory that is five-sixths the 
size of Europe, and more than one-third of the whole 
area of the North American continent. Each great 
subdivision of the country enjoys ample natural ad- 
vantages, or is capable of perfecting them by means 
of artificial improvements. On the north, the chain 
of Lakes; on the south, the Gulf; on the east, the 
Atlantic; on the west, the Pacific; large rivers 
draining interior regions, and offering easy outlets 
to the thoroughfares of commerce; mountains 
stretching across the entire scope of the land so as 
to modify climate and promote the interests of 
agriculture; each territorial section favored in its 
physical geography, and yet intimately connected 
with the others: all combine to furnish every fa- 
cility for intercourse, trade, and enterprise that the 
most extensive system of civilization can require. 
Our shore-line averages one mile of coast to every 
two hundred and forty-one miles of surface, and the 
inland portions of the country are so situated as to 
be within reach of the avenues of transportation. 
Looking at the mere fact of location, one of the 
most important considerations in the settlement of 
a people, our national territory presents a most for- 
tunate provision both for diffusion and concentra- 
tion. A diagram, drawn with reference to the arts 
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of life, would show that no part of the world is bet- 
ter fitted to independent pursuits, to the successful 
prosecution of individual business, to the various 
elements of industry, to the organization of the 
whole in the relations of commerce. Whether do- 
mestic or foreign connections are estimated, our 
position, as mapped out by nature, indicates that 
we may command every instrument of prosperity 
and power. Nor is this all. A country, if its ca- 
pacity for civilization is to be measured, must be 
viewed in its social and governmental aspects. 
The law of society is opinion; the law of govern- 
ment is its written constitution, The vastness of 
our territory suggests some interesting thoughts 
on this subject. American society has been great- 
ly aided by the form of our colonization. The 
inter-emigration from the planting States, and to 
a considerable extent from New England and the 
Middle States, has been a movement of families. 
All the institutions and habits of the household have 
been carried with it; and hence society has started 
in the new regions from an advanced point. A nu- 
cleus for a correct public sentiment has existed in the 
elementary stages of the new States, and consequent- 
ly the conditions of moral growth had net to be sup- 
plied. But taking opinion in its wider range, as 
the conservative force of society, the broad scope of 
our national domain is calculated to promote its 
salutary action. The various means that educate 
its judgment, discipline its taste, and direct its ex- 
pression, have been brought to bear upon it. And 
at the same time, physical circumstances have tend- 
ed to restrain its undue sway. The tyranny of pub- 
lic opinion is not a fiction ; it is a reality, that may 
produce a tremendous amount of mischief; and 
hence it is exceedingly desirable to protect society 
against its ravages. In this respect our position 
is auspicious, Public opinion is diffused over too 
large a surface to threaten any serious danger. It 
has the cares of home, neighborhood, and State to 
engross its anxieties and occupy its efforts; it has 
a thousand vents through which it may act; it 
meets with checks and correctives in every local in- 
terest; and consequently there is not the exposure 
to its evils that would exist if it were directed to 
one absorbing object. And the same train of rea- 
soning applies to our confederated Republic. The 
size of our country renders a simple, limited gov- 
ernment necessary. If the provisions of our Con- 
stitution are considered with reference to this fact, 
it would seem that nothing could exceed the wis- 
dom of their adaptations. By confining the Federal 
Government to a general supervision; by ordain- 
ing such duties as are essential to the public wel- 
fare; by resigning all matters of universal concern 
to its hands, and investing it with sufficient power 
to execute its offices; by making it an authority 
over the whole, so far as the security and happiness 
of the whole demanded; by what is granted and by 
what has been withheld, it is just such a system as 
admits of extension over an immense territory. 
The fable of antiquity, that men sprung from the 
soil, amuses the scholar; but with what truth of 
imagination may it be said that the Constitution 
of the United States is its physical geography in 
another shape—the images of natural grandeur 
embodied in principles of corresponding magniti- 
cence | 

A glance at the map of the globe will enable any 
ene to see that we possess unequaled advantages 
for enjoying trade and commerce with the world. 
Tropical latitudes are within easy reach. The vast 





regions of South America, that offer so many pro- 
spective inducements to enterprise, are convenient 
tous. Our Pacific slope will soon give us command 
of the wealth of Asia; while our position on the 
Atlantic furnishes ready access to the central ocean 
of civilization. The interior of our country—its 
Mississippi basin—forming an area of more than 
one million of square miles, and favored with the 
finest soil in either hemisphere, has a geographical 
situation that makes it a supplying reservoir for all 
the other sections of the North American continent. 
Its productions, seeking the natural or artificial 
channels that may convey them to the Atlantic 

the Gulf, or the Pacific, will be concentrated in the 
commercial depots of our national territory, and 
afford employment to millions of human beings. If 
our agriculture is laid out on such a scale, the col- 
lateral branches of industry must follow. Mann- 
facturing and mining occupations, devoting their 
numerous arts to useful service, or employing their 
skill and taste in ministering to the demands of an 
insatiate luxury, will find ample scope for capital 
and activity. The main point of interest, however, 
lies in the fact that our country is so new, so facile, 
so energetic, that it can accommodate itself to the 
commercial wants of the age, and embrace any 
openings for enterprise that may be presented. A 
necessity in another nation becomes a positive gain 
tous. Ifthe starving population of England re- 
quire the abolition of corn laws, we are instantly 
able to supply the increased want of provisions. 
The semi-civilized empires of Asia enter into treaty 
with us, and we are ready to transport our com- 
modities to their ports. And hence the different 
causes that are so efficiently at work to create an 
intercommercial system for the whole world, are 
directly tributary to our advancement. For it must 
not be forgotten that youth gives pliancy, and pre- 
pares a people to avail itself of any auxiliary that 
may facilitate its progress. Had our trade been 
the offspring of national policy, or had it been the 
slow result of accumulated centuries, it is easy to 
see that we might have been reduced to a commer- 
cial régime which would interfere with the success- 
ful use of circumstances. But as it is, the com- 
merce of the country is determined by its own laws. 
Like the country, it is the creature of a fresh and 
vigorous era, awakening to the quick perception of 
wonders around it, and confident of its own power 
to turn them to substantial profit. Our position, 
therefore, confers vast advantages. It is a position 
for general action. It is a position from which we 
can radiate freely in any direction. And especial- 
ly, it is a position that makes our commerce a pre- 
ferred candidate for the great prizes of the day. 
The spirit of exclusiveness, which has so long gov- 
erned the nations of Asia, is fast yielding, and no 
people are as well situated as ourselves to realize 
its benefits. With our maritime strength on the 
Pacific, and the means of intercourse between the 
eastern and western sections of the Union that a 
few years must bring, there is nothing to hinder 
the commercial ascendency of the United States 
over all the world. 

But what awaits us abroad must be measured by 
what awaits us at home. Let us begin with pop- 
ulation. If we compute its increase till 1890 at 
35.87 per cent. (the rate of advance from 1840 to 
1850), and estimate the remaining ten years of the 
present century at the ratio of the last decade, ex- 
clusive of foreigners, it will give us a population of 
one hundred millions for 1900, The distribution 
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ef this population, if the present proportion of town 
and country be maintained, will give about twenty- 
five millions to cities, towns, and villages, and the 
remaining three-fourths to rural life. There will 
be more than ten millions of farmers, whose agri- 
cultural products may be estimated by the value 
of 1850 at over $6,000,000,000. Our foreign and 
home commerce may be supposed to reach over 





$7,000,000,000 ; exports of domestic goods, $800,- | 
000,000; value of real and personal estate over | 


$28,000,000,000; real estate holders at 
6,000,000. 


about 


| it. 
If our churches should bear the same | 


ratio as now, there would be over 160,000, and more | 


than 125,000 clergymen in regular or occasional 
service, The teachers may be estimated at about 


at school. Over 900 colleges, theological, law, and 
medical schools will be in operation. If New York 
city should then have a population in the same pro- 
portion to the aggregate people of the country as it 


be expected from the Government. Our Federal 
system is so constructed as to be incapable of those 
enormous excesses which involve nations in ruin. 
It can not become hopelessly corrupt or recklessly 
extravagant. If, at any time, it forget its repre- 
sentative office ; if it stretch its power and oppress 
the people ; if it violate the sanctity of its high trust 
and convert it to unhallowed ends—how far could 
it abuse its prerogatives? The license of a day 
might be enjoyed, but vengeance would soon reach 
The eyes of its subjects are constantly on it; 
and whenever they detect the least deviation from 
the line of official integrity, they have the remedy 
to apply. It can not pass beyond their reach; it 


| can not annul their sovereignty ; it can not deprive 
the same number, and 16,000,000 of children will be | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


them of the means of controlling its operations ; and 
consequently, it can never be made the instrument 
of their overthrow. With us, Government has no 
separate and independent interests. It is not a per- 
son or a caste, but the simple agent of the people. 


had in 1850, it will number over two millions of | Outside of the people, it has no meaning—no pur- 


inhabitants. Supposing that this degree of pros- 
perity is experienced, the density of the country 
would not be equal to more than four fifths of the 
present density of New England. Nor would over 


| 


| 


one third of our territorial area then be improved | 


by agriculture. There would still be ample room 
for twenty millions of additional farmers. 
deed, the density of the United States were to be- 
come the same as Massachusetts, it would embrace 


square mile), it would be adequate to accommodate 
all the present population of the globe. The intel- 
ligent reader need not be informed that these es- 
timates are conjectural, but nevertheless, they are 
warranted fully by existing data. It is probable 
that they fall short of the approaching reality ; for 
our prosperity, so far, has surpassed the calcula- 
tions even of enthusiastic statisticians. 

The power necessary to obtain a most unexam- 
pled growth is secured to our country. And we 
speak in this tone of confidence because the power 
itself dwells in the mind and character of the peo- 
ple. It is not derived from external circumstances. 
It is not adventitious. Whatever aid may be drawn 
from outward fortune, the great secret of strength 
is in the resources of our individual and social na- 
ture. The motives that stimulate, and the objects 
that reward, are common property ; and hence the 
intellect and enterprise of all classes, free from ev- 
ery false restraint and quickened into the utmost 
intensity, must be adequate to these magnificent 
results. If this grandeur is realized, it will place 
a gigantic sceptre in our hands. Such a spectacle 
as the near future is opening its portals to disclose 
has never charmed the vision of the world. It will 
be the miracle of modern life. The heirs of such an 
inheritance must look forward to its responsibilities ; 
and consequently, nothing is more rational than a 
profound solicitude to watch those signs which the 
course of events gives as forecastings of popular 
preparation for it. A thousand contingencies al- 
ways attend the advent of humanity into a new 
sphere; but the laws of human action are perma- 
nent; they carry their own prophecy within them- 
selves; they write their own history; and hence, 
where they have the unrestricted scope that belongs 
to them on the soil of American freedom, it ought 
to be possible for us to arrive at just conclusions 
about our approaching condition. 

First, then, it may be said, that no danger is to 


If, in- | 


pose—no aim; and therefore, united as it is to the 
people, pledged to their protection, ordained for 
their welfare, it must fulfill its task in obedience to 
their sentiments. The theory of our Government 
in this respect is a matter of increasing conscious- 
ness with its citizens. There is a growing disposi- 
tion to exercise a strict watchfulness over its men 
and its measures. Not that there is a morbid sus- 


| picion on the part of the people, or any tendency to 
four hundred and twenty millions; and if as great | 
as Belgium (three hundred and eighty-five to the | 


| assuming the form of a practical habit. 





embarrass its legitimate movements; but their re- 
lation to its administrative and legislative acts is 
The pro- 
gress of popular influence in the history of our coun- 
try is distinctly marked, and its effects are seen in 
nothing more strikingly than in the decline of great 
statesmanship in Congress. American mind now 
speaks through the press. It speaks its own will 
in its own language. It is heard every day, on all 
subjects, and on all occasions; and hence it has 
not to embody its utterance, as formerly, in the 
thoughts and eloquence of leading men, The fu- 
ture of our statesmanship is in other fields than 
those in which Clay, Calhoun, and Webster won so 
large a portion of their splendid renown. It is in 
diplomacy—in all those offices that demand mature 
wisdom and accomplished skill—in foreign policy 
and international law. The domestic statesman 
has been partially superseded. The people have 
advanced to occupy his ground. Once he was the 
interpreter of their thoughts, and not seldom the 
originator of them ; once they waited on his guid- 
ance, and leaned on his arm; but now a change 
has come: the opinions of the people are anticipa- 
tive; and, through the direct medium of the daily 
newspaper, they are freely and forcibly expressed. 
We can attribute this to nothing but the progressive 
education of the masses. No additional preroga- 
tives have been conferred upon them ; in no degree 
has their vested power been enhanced ; and yet, in 
practice, they certainly exert a much larger share 
of political influence than at any previous period 
in our existence. Common schools—discussions 
of national affairs—fuller intercourse—and other 
agencies of instruction have qualified them to act 
more immediately on the Government. The prac- 
tical attitude of the people is not yet in perfect har- 
mony with the ideal of the Constitution ; for, taken 
as a whole, they are not as enlightened in judgment 
and disciplined in virtue as its acknowledgment of 
sovereignty requires. But the movement is in the 
right direction. It is on the true line of Ameri- 
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can progress. “Iti is in the footprints of noble ex- 
amples. And therefore, its impression on the 
Government must be salutary; and just in the 
proportion that it advances, if subordinated as 
hitherto to the decisions of justice and the instincts 
of patriotism, will it strengthen our hopes and con- 
firm our trust. 

It may be observed, in the next place, that the 
relations between the people and their respective 
States are becoming more close and intimate. The 
doctrine of State sovereignty, if not now the ab- 
sorbing topic of dispute, is rapidiy gaining ground 
in its practical results. Nor is this at all surpris- 
ing. Our different States have such control over 
their local policy, and touch at so many points all 
the current interests of trade and the general wel- 
fare of society, that this effect is inevitable. Indi- 
vidual wealth can not be augmented ; business can 
not extend and prosper ; social connections can not 
multiply, without the State entering into nearer 
union with its citizens, The more that its resources 
are developed, the greater is the stake at issue. 
Every year that adds to its population and swells 
the aggregate of its property, makes the watchful 
oversight of the State more necessary. The growth 
of the country, therefore, not only increases the po- 
litical importance of the States, but it strengthens 
the ties that bind them and their subjects together. 
And hence the institutions of civilized life must ad- 
vance by the force of State reasons, Every internal 
improvement, every form of industry, every dollar 
contributed to revenue, educates the States and their 
citizens to appreciate their duties. A two-fold pro- 


vision thus exists for the discipline of American 
character. State authority and Federal jurisdiction 


combine to form intelligence and virtue. Side by 
side, with one spirit and aim, they blend their in- 
fluence and train the mind of the people to enjoy 
the blessings of rational liberty. 

The real problem of free government is to be 
solved by the States themselves. A new element 
has been introduced into the calculation. The ex- 
tensive empire which we now possess has changed 
theformula. Men are apprehensive, statesmen are 
concerned lest we have too ponderous a machinery. 
But gravitation can govern an ocean as easily as a 
dew-drop. Magnitude is only minuteness in an- 
other shape. If the confederated States, each for 
itself, will perform their office, we can occupy ail 
our territory without the slightest risk to our or- 
ganization. The vital duties of government devolve 
on them. If they wisely regulate their domestic 
affairs, educate their citizens, and maintain a well- 
ordered economy, the interests of national freedom 
will not be likely to suffer. That our States are 
growing in this conviction can not be doubted ; and 
hence the indications of the day are highly favor- 
able to the permanency of our institutions. 

Apart from these facts, the constant tendency 
of American society is to re-create its energies by 
allowing the free action of all classes on’one an- 
other. The entire absence of hereditary privileges 
and titled orders has a most important effect on 
public sentiment and national intellect, as well as 
on civil relations, The apprentices of twenty-five 
years since, are now, in numerous instances, men 
of wealth and influence. Mechanics in all our 
cities have risen to the front ranks of life. Tact 
and talent, if supported by virtue, ascend to com- 
manding stations, and not infrequently give law 
to public opinion. The rapidity of these social 
changes is significant, but their most encouraging 





aspect is presented in the effect which is produced 
on the acting forces of the country. It is really 

equivalent to the introduction of a new Vitality 
into the social system, pouring a current of fresh 
healthful blood on the thinking brain, and through 
the beating heart of the land. Position is power. 

But among us the power is vastly enhanced by 
having the foremest men and women of ey ery gen- 
eration to impart tone to our influential society, 

Here is one who makes an honorable fortune in 
business. Here is another who seizes a lucky 
thought, and converts it into something that is 
needed to supply a want. ‘Here is a third who in- 
vents a piece of machinery, and secures a prom- 
inent niche in the industrial temple of the national 
Patent Office. Here is a fourth who maps out the 
once blank ocean, and turns over the winds to the 
custody of commerce. Here is a fifth who is a suc- 
cessful explorer; a sixth who writes a great book. 
They render a most praiseworthy service to the 
country by exercising their genius, and in the sin- 
gle view of practical utility, increase its strength 
and security. But is this all? Is it not, indeed, 
the secondary interest of their history? They ac- 
quire character. They take the seats of private 
dignity. And now, the fine endowments that 
made them masters of nature and art—the clear 
open eye that caught the sunbeam in its glancing, 
and retained the picture which came in its ray— 
the listening ear, sensitive to the faintest whisper 
of a divine truth—the telegraphic nerves, along 
which the mystic messages of the universe were 
ever passing—the strong soul that patiently await- 
ed the hour of knowledge, or kept itself girded for 
the hour of action; all these come forth to their 
rightful place, and give their virtue, intelligence, 
and fame to the moral power of the country. Count 
their votes; you have not counted them. Number 
them in the census; they belong to a higher reck- 
oning. What counterpoises they, in the midst of 
disturbing causes! What serene ministries, glid- 
ing through the life of the land, and hallowing it 
for a nobler destiny ! 

The conservative forces of our country are in- 
creasing. If we take wealth, it is not only grow- 
ing with unexampled rapidity, but diffusing itself 
throughout all classes and sections. Our new 
cities (such as Rochester) show a remarkably large 
average of property-holders in comparison with the 
population. Whether we look at the results of 
discovering gold in California, or at the ordinary 
fruits of industry, the general tendency is to multi- 
ply the number of persons in good circumstances. 
Our agricultural products, which in 1840 were esti- 
mated at $600,000,000, transcended $1,000,000,000 
in 1850; one third more wheat, and double as much 
corn were raised, In 1834 we manufactured 216,000 
bales of cotton ; in 1852 over 600,000 bales. The 
annual value of our labor in manufactures, mining, 
and the mechanic arts, is computed at $1,013,386,- 
463, yielding 43 per cent. profit on the whole invest- 
ment; while the ratio of increase in our tonnage is 
twice as great as that of Great Britain. The num- 
ber of real-estate holders is about 1,500,000, which 
is nearly one person to every three free males over 
twenty-one years of age. Other facts are also en- 
couraging. The proportion of newspapers to white 
population has doubled in forty years. If the na- 
tive inhabitants of the United States be considered, 
the interests of education have advanced—for in 
1840 the proportion for the Union, of pupils at 
school, was 13.89, and in 1850 it was 20.14 per cent. 
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Nor have church accommodations been at all ne- 
glected. They are now probably equal to 60 per 
cent. of the inhabitants, as large a ratio as is ordi- 
narily required to be provided for in the means of 
religious worship. From these statistics we are 
warranted in the conclusion, that in the ostensible 
agencies of conservative influence we have grown 
in strength and security. 

Had we to drop our train of reflection at this 
point, we confess that a profound solicitude would 
prey upon us. The science of numbers can not 
figure us into real greatness, nor can the noble 
labors of statisticians determine our future grand- 
eur. There is that in the human soul which 
rises above all earthly computations, and asserts 
its brotherhood with the infinite and eternal, 
There is a divine principle here, struggling to 
recover its lost supremacy over the universe, and 
awaiting that hour of princely coronation, when 
every myriad shape that utility, beauty, and mag- 
nificence have assumed, shall be sanctified by its 
service and exalted by its presence. Does the 
sun shine only? Does the broad firmament bend 
above us as a mere pageantry? Sad would it be 
to think that all this expenditure of wisdom and 
skill were a gorgeous mechanism and nothing more ; 
and sadder still to think, that amidst the secret 
bonds that unite its mighty orbs, there were no 
ties between the spirit and God, Nations, ne less 
than men, are parts of a moral and spiritual econ- 
omy, called and chosen to obey its laws and fulfill 
itsends. Heaven has always accomplished a large 


portion of its earthly work by means of them; in- 
dividuals act through their massive strength; elo- 
quence thrills and heroism moves them; and thus, 


whatever other agencies are employed, they con- 
centrate their quickening forces at last in the 
bosom of nations, and find therein a perfected life. 
Not, then, without thankful joy do we remember 
that, from the days of Jamestown and Plymouth 
Rock until this hour, our countrymen have cher- 
ished a deep-seated conviction that we were execu- 
ting a divine purpose. There is a feeling in our 
breasts that Providence is administering here a 
vast scheme for the melioration of humanity. 
Men have sometimes used this argument for evil. 
It has been a plea for tyranny, an apology ‘for 
crime, a pretext for licentiousness. But that does 
not affect its truth to us. The sunshine that 
adorns the landscape and gilds the sky penetrates 
the rn arsh and sets free the poisonous miasma, but 
evermore, the sunshine is the same pure and beauti- 
ful thing. .Such men as hold this sentiment within 
their hearts, and keep over it the vigils of unwearied 
love; philanthropists and patriots; prophets, who 
have laid off the sackcloth and put on the vest- 
ments of hope; poets, laureates of a higher realin, 
with harps that are tuneful only to the breath of 
God; such men, what are their impulses but 
thoughts in another and a more celestial guise, 
waiting the era of advent, the gift of a language 
that shall utter, and an imagery that shall grace 
the rapture of their pure communion with perfect 
truth! A feeling—none may tell how much of 
Heaven is in a feeling. None may measure the 
wondrous inspiration so often awakened there, for 
feeling is the whisper-voice of the coming Christ. 
If to this sentiment we yield the devotion of our 
life; its law, our love; its faith, our strength; 
what a glory will the dawn of the next century 
bring to ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS OF FREEMEN— 
TO THEIR HOME, THEIR ALTAR, AND THEIR JOY t 





° ‘est 
Editor's Easy Chair. 
T is now just about a year since we rescued our 
Easy Chair from the falling timbers and the 
general wreck of our great fire. On the 10th of 
December, 1853, the great pile of building where 
the great work of a great business was carried on, 
and which was the result of long years of steady 
industry, enterprise, and success, crumbled in a 
few hours, and lay at sunset a chaos of ruin. For 
a moment it seemed impossible that any business 
could surmount such a disaster—so sudden and so 
complete. But it was scarcely a moment, for the 
wires that trembled with the news of the accident 
toward every point of the country, also bore the 
orders that indicated the resolution not to falter 
but to conquer. Nor can this Easy Chair ever for- 
get how along those same wires came thrilling a 
thousand messages of cheerful encouragement, of 
prompt offers of aid, and of the most generous sym- 
pathy. It seemed quite worth while to have suf- 
fered such a blow in order to prove the extent and 
quality of friendliness. Among the manifold and 
various experiences of a long-continued and large 
business, there is nothing that is so unusual and so 
sweet as this proof of hearty interest, because it is 
the real sympathy of men with men, and not the 
formal or forced expression of an interested con- 
cern. Trials prove friends. Not more surely do 
the dry leaves blow from the trees when the sum- 
mer is gone, than false friends from the compan- 
ions over whom a tempest has swept. When our 
Chair tottered in the sway of that terrible confu- 
sion, a hundred hands of help, unsuspected be- 
fore, were thrust forward to uphold it. It was not 
the moment then, when we so much required that 
kindness, to say how much we valued it. Grati- 
tude, in the moment of succor, seems a matter of 
course. But now from our new Easy Chair, which 
seems rather a throne than any lesser seat, firmly, 
and as we do not doubt, finally planted upon the 
old spot, we wish to say to all our friends every 
where, who so encouraged and cheered us in those 
dark days, that their words are not, and are not to 
be, forgotten—that their ready offers of assistance 
showed securely that there is no necessary searing 
of feelings in the whirl of affairs, and that their 
generous sympathy is among our sweetest recollec- 
tions. Many a time, as we sit musing in our Chair, 
those fearful hours of a year agoreturn; once more 
we hear the stern alarm-bell, summoning a city to 
see and to assist our misfortune. Once more we see 
the building that we had reared with so much pride, 
and with pride so pardonable, consumed by inex- 
orable flames. We watch the wild confusion—we 
hear the crash—we behold the smouldering and 
smoking ruins; but more clearly than the erash 
we hear once more the sound of friendly voices, 
and more plainly than the wreck we see faces lit 
with kindness, 

We are sure you will pardon so much gossiping 
remembrance to a garrulous old Easy Chair, which 
has not encountered so much sincerity in life that 
it can afford to be silent when it recalls last year. 

But not only is eur Easy Chair planted again, 
but a great part of the building in which it stands 
is restored. The same old square between Cliff 
Street and Pearl Street will be occupied by the 
new structure. The part which lies upon Cliff 
Street is already completed and occupied, and the 
rest will be ready by March. No pains have been 
spared, no skill, and no expense, to erect the most 
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perfect and the largest, the safest, and the best 
book-making establishment in the world; for the 
necessities of the business to be done in it required 
nothing less. The building now completed is en- 
tirely fire-proof. The walls are brick; the doors 
and window-frames are iron; the cross-pieces are 
iron; the floors are laid in cement over brick arch- 
ing. The communication between the different 
floors is a circular fire-proof stairway, in a tower 
built just outside the outer wall, and there is no 
hatchway or staircase in the building. 

The building is distributed in six stories besides 
the basement, in which is placed the steam-engine. 
The boilers and furnace are in the open court in 
the centre of the block. A vault is excavated un- 
der the street for the storing of stereotype plates. 
This vault is well ventilated, and preserves the 
plates from every kind of injury. Upon the suc- 
cessive floors are the press-room, drying-room, 
bindery, composing-room, and electrotyping-room. 
Rach floor is furnished with every convenience. 
They are airy, bright, and well-ventilated, and a 
general aspect of cheerfulness reigns over all. We 
hope some day to devote some space of our gossip 
in the Easy Chair, or even, possibly, in the grave 
pages of the body of the Magazine, to tell our read- 
ers and friends the whole story of our new build- 
ings and of our business, in detail. 

These things have not been done—such a busi- 
ness has not been built up—without sacrifice, and 
the long devotion and industry of many lives and 
many brains. Mercantile success, in this country 
of immense and untiring opposition, is a matter of 
just pride. Yet it is also matter of real regret 
that there should be fatal differences and misun- 
derstandings, and that bodies marching under the 
same banner toward the same general end, should 
find themselves, almost unavoidably, bickering by 
the way. We have had very many hard things 
said to us as we sit in our Chair—very many things 
which the speakers will one day regret having said. 
if there must be differences, it is a pity they should 
rankle into disputes and hostility; it is a great 
pity that men can not agree to differ. 

But when a man is assaulted anonymously, or 
when purely ex parte statements are put forth, and 
statements entirely devoid of truth, as he may have 
in his hands the means of showing, what part re- 
mains for a self-respecting man but to be silent and 
trast to his good name? It is easy to wage a news- 
paper war. It is easy to criminate, to recriminate, 
and to rejoin. But to what end, and for whose 
benefit? The world cares nothing for the quarrels 
of individuals; on the contrary, it soon despises 
those who easily invoke its sympathy. The public 
has no preference in pictures, but for those which 
please it. It does not pause to ask about the artist. 
It may be an interesting inquiry, but it is second- 
ary. The painter paints a picture, which, if it does 
not of its own merit command the world’s admira- 
tion, will never secure it by any appeal to sympa- 
thy. ‘The publie may be persuaded to give alms 
to an unsuccessful artist, but it will not give ad- 
miration. {It is much wiser, therefore, to suffer 
aspersion of a certain kind and to a certain degree, 
than to rush inte print and try to catch the public 
by the button. What is reputation worth if it is 
not able to stand a sneer or a question without 
turning pale and hurrying out the proofs of its in- 
tegrity? Is character only a wall of Jericho, to 
fali at the blast of every ram’s horn? 

Besides this, every man who has some little ac- 








quaintance with men and affairs, knows how entire. 
ly one side has the right until the other is heard. 
Consequently, when one side speaks out, however 
loudly, he knows that there is another; and if he 
does not hear it, his mind rests quietly, but quite 


uncommitted to the first eager statement. If we 
have sometimes been a little restive in our Easy 
Chair, as we have heard the calumnious stories 
which are so easily told of every man and body of 
men, we have presently composed ourselves by re- 
membering that our friends would not believe the 
whisper of an enemy sooner than the uniform con- 
duct of a friend: and that those who did not know 
us were yet quite wise enough, by their own expe- 
rience, to know that we probably had our side and 
our view of the question. We have preferred to 
sit quietly and abide the result, confident that if 
any man were seriously concerned to know the 
truth, he would come where he could ascertain it, 
and, at least, would not condemn without a hear- 
ing. 

Moreover, how can a man reply to advertise- 
ments and anonymous attacks without involving 
himself in an endless and fruitless series of publi- 
cations? If our tailor posts us as a reprobate old 
Easy Chair that does not pay for the paint put 
upon it, it is hardly worth while for us to announce 
in print that we do. With so many people to talk 
with, and so many affairs to mind, we could not 
fairly get our proper business done if we were to 
keep running from our Chair to hallo stop thief, after 
all the vagrants who try to steal a bit of our good 
character. We must sit as quietly as we can, and 
attend to our affairs as closely as possible, and let 
the malicious whispers, and the mean innuendoes, 
and the anonymous aspersions drift unanswered to 
oblivion. But if any man will come to us and ask 
us if it is really true, as he heard yesterday in the 
temple of Rumor, that the legs of our Chair are not 
oak, but pasteboard, and that we ourselves are not 
a gray old spectator of morals and manners, but a 
gay young Mephistophiles with a tail coiled snugly 
under the skirts of his coat, and with feet in two 
parts—we will promise to turn up our Chair and 
let him feel the legs for himself; or we will kindly 
apply them to his head, that he may prove by the 
best of tests whether they are pasteboard or oak ; 
and we will lift our wig that he may see if we have 
horns, and our skirts that he may satisfy himself 
farther. 

And as he turns away, we shall beg him hereafter 
to remember that there may be a fine show of sin- 
cerity where there is little enough truth; and that 
it is easy to roar through the newspapers without 
necessarily saying any thing; and particularly we 
shall request him to remark, that if an honest man 
has an honest and hearty objection to any thing, 
he is not, first of all, anxious to drag the difficulty 
before the public eye; but if he has seriously and 
privately considered all that has been seriously and 
privately said, he does not invoke the attention of 
the world without wholly, fairly, and unreservedly 
stating his opponent’s side, that the world may be 
in possession of the facts, so that its judgment may 
be a verdict, and not a partisan and interested 
opinion. 





Tuere is a subject, strictly connected with the 
foregoing, upon which we are compelled to offer a 
great deal of advice; which is sometimes, but not 
always, perfectly well received. When the young 
Narcissus recently consulted us about his literary 




















portrait of Perdita, we gave him our opinion with 
the frankness becoming an Easy Chair; and we | 
mean to do the same with young Blank, who came | 
yesterday with a face in keeping with his name, | 
and railing vehemently against his publishers. 

‘‘Swindling scoundrels!” said the impetuous 
Blank, “‘they’ve tried to cheat me out of all the 
profits; there’s my book advertised every where ; 
praised in all the papers; complimented by my | 
friends in private letters; which has sold immense- 
ly, and been noticed in London, and even in the 
Revue des deux Mondes in Paris; and now the beg- 
garly fellows tell me there is hardly a balance of 
a hundred dollars to my credit. It’s too much for | 
human patience. Oh, Easy Chair, why do we un- 
happy authors always go to the wall ?” 

The young man was lost in a tumult of wounded 
vanity and disappointed desire. Every word of 
newspaper praise had been at least a doubloon in 
his fancy, and he thought it would be two in his 
purse. The private letter of some distant friend 
seemed to him the chorus of a vast region—the 
voice of the West—the pan of the South. You} 
may imagine how many such youths there are 
about an Easy Chair situated as ours is. 

‘“* My dear Blank,” said we gravely, “this is one 
of those matters in which experience is wiser than 
theory. Have we not, in other years, pursued the 
same bright phantom which you follow? Have we | 
not been slowly taught to discover success within 
and not without ourselves ? 

“ Consider the number of manuscripts which are 
yearly produced. Think of the small proportion 
of these that ever come into the hands of a pub- | 
lisher. Think how few of those are ever even ex- | 
amined. Of those which are examined, what an 
immense majority are necessarily rejected! and of 
the few which are accepted, how very, very few 
sell, or are ever heard of after the advertisement is 
withdrawn from the newspapers! And of those 
which sell, and are heard of, calculate the number | 
which afford any thing like an income, or even a} 
large compensation to the authors, and you will 
gradually perceive that the prizes of pecuniary suc- | 
cess in literature are painfully few, and you may, | 
according to. your modesty, reckon your chance of | 
drawing a large one. } 

“Let us suppose that your manuscript is ac- | 
cepted. After long and inexplicable delays it is | 
published. To you it seems a perfectly easy thing | 
to publish a book as soon as it can be printed. | 
But, Blank, you are not a publisher, or you would 
understand the waitings for times and seasons, and 
the thousand details unknown to all but the ini-| 
tiated, which affect the publishing as they do all | 
other business, each in its way. The moment your 
book is published you acquire an honorable im- 
portance in your own eyes. You are the maker, 
of a book; in that, at least, you are like Shak- 
speare. You belong to the literary guild; in that 
you are with Voltaire, Johnson, and Goldsmith. | 
You are an author ; in that you are like Joel Barlow | 
and Mr. Cornelius Matthews. Your book is an- 
nounced with due flourish— A new work by Be- 
noni Blank, Esq.” The whole newspaper seems 
to have been printed to say that one thing. Your 
eye constantly slips aside from the editorial col- 
umn, which blazes so brilliantly with Sebastopolic 
speculations, to that large type in which your small 
name figures. You can not but wonder if every 
body sees how remarkably apparent your name is 
upon the page, 
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“There is another bliss. It is when you see 
the shop-posters, and step in, and find fresh copies 
of your volume upon the counter. There are some 
noble booksellers, who step forward, blandly smil- 
ing, and offer you your own book, saying that ‘ This 
is a very popular new work.’ You say that you have 
read it, and found it very entertaining. That, of 
course, is merely to put the noble shopman off the 
scent. 

“Then come the newspaper notices. You are 
delighted with the discrimination that discovers 
the rare merit of this new book, which is destined 
to a great success, and argues so happily for the 
career of the author. You think, already, as you 
lay down the paper, of hobnobbing with Dickens, 
and calling Bulwer brother. What style of auto- 
graph will you adopt, for now it will be in demand? 
The mail brings you a hundred responses from 
friends to whom you have dispatched your book, 
‘with the regards of the author.’ They were always 
sure you would do this thing; they knew that your 
talents would, etc., and must, ete. ; and they con- 
gratulate so gracefully that you drop a few pious 
tears, and wonder how you were such a very clever 
fellow and had not known it. You had fancied your- 
self not at all deficient, possibly, but you had not 
thought of the extraordinary powers you possessed. 

“It is not all over with one newspaper, nor with 
one mail. Fresh notices, fresh letters, fall like 
dew upon your nascent fame and self-importance. 
It is natural, it is certainly pardonable, that you 
should believe the voice of so much newspaper 
praise, and so many enthusiastic letters, to be the 
award of fame, and to imply a universal public ac- 
quaintance with your great work. How equally 
natural and pardonable is your consequent indig- 
nation at the very limited balance to your credit 
upon the publishers’ books! 

“You indignantly demand explanations, and they 
are graciously given. The newspapers swallowed 
up at least a hundred copies as material for that fine 
fulmination in print which has so exhilarated you ; 
a hundred more, presented to your friends ‘ with 
the regards,’ etc., explain the private peans. Item; 
two hundred copies at apiece, which do not fig- 
ure upon the credit side of your account. For the rest, 





| ask of the next hundred men you meet how many 


have read your book ; and of those who have read 
it, ascertain how many have bought it. You will 
slowly and sadly come to see that you may be an 
author of repute, and yet have nothing to draw 
upon at your publisher's. You may be an eminent 
literary name, and yet find no eminent publisher 
willing to undertake your work. 

“Consider what a book is to a publisher. It is 
so much pork, cotton, and corn. If your book is 
the best poetry that has been written in the cen- 
tury, it will not pay you nor the publisher to print 
it. It is simply a case of red and white blankets. 
If the demand is for red, you may go hang your 
whites upon the willows, The publisher is a dealer 
in certain commodities. It is his business and his 
instinct to expose for sale what is wanted, and there- 
fore only to buy such. And you will often hear 
an intelligent publisher say, ‘ Your book may be 
the best in the world, but our knowledge of our 
trade and its demands compels us to decline ac- 
cepting it; for we do not publish for the sake of 
literature, but for our own livelihood, just as you 
write the book. If you have made an economical 
mistake, in writing a book for which there is no 
call, and in which there is no poasible interest, why 
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should we make the same one by »ublishing it? 
You must excuse us; but really our hands are so 
full just now. If you could make it convenient to 
call a year from next June? 

“Beside all this, dear Blank, remember that it 
is not so easy to swindle you in a large establish- 
ment, as in your soreness you naturally believe. 
Every item connected with a book is noted by 
many different hands, and unless you suppose a 
grand conspiracy of principals and clerks, to do 
you out of a few hundreds, and themselves out of 
their bread and butter and good name, you must 
relinquish the swindling theory. 

“ Don’t suppose that this Easy Chair has not the 
liveliest sympathy with you, friend Blank. It has 
long ago renounced the writing of books, not be- 


cause it disbelieved the honesty of publishers, but | 


because it saw too plainly the dismal chances of a 
book-making career. A man who lives by his pen 
must make up his mind to compromise, and sub- 


mit, and suffer, as in all other pursuits. If his love | 


of letters is so strong that it can survive the weary 
wear of book-work, he will be happy, for the muses 
do indeed bless those that serve them with such 
devotion. But if vanity, or indolence, or any 
meaner motive, leads him to literature, it were 
better for him that a ledger were tied about his 
neck and he were cast into a counting-house. 

“ Believe, dear Blank, a veracious old Easy 
Chair that hath had losses. Be readier to doubt 
your own power of interesting the public, than to 
question the integrity of others. Be very sure that 
your wrath is a sublime anger for the sake of out- 
raged art and letters, and not a very small gust of 
wounded vanity. If you are a man of letters, and 
seriously devoted to such pursuits, you are upon the 
losing side in respect of wealth and ease. But 
you should not be a man of letters if you do not 


feel such loss to be your gain. If your object is | 


money-making, don’t make books; but go and 
begin as a small clerk, and then you may gradual- 
ly grow into a sure and steady, if small, income. 
We, whose lot is cast in this Easy Chair, have also 
cast in with Apollo. The smile of the muse is sun- 
nier than the glitter of eagles, and the song of the 
fauns in the forest sweeter than the clink of silver. 
The moment it ceases to be so, we will desert the 
groves and the piping. Oh, Blank! it is less the 
praise of newspapers than the content of your own 
heart that is worth craving.” 

He listened with reluctant ears. Yet his brow 
relaxed and his voice grew milder. 

“I have no right to doubt you,” he said; “ but 
it is hard to believe. You who sit in this Easy 
Chair, and see so much more than I can see of the 
detail and skeleton of the thing, must be right. I 


will try to believe it, and be less ready to credit | 


every hard story I hear of every publisher.” 

Blank went gently away, and we wish his friend 
Dash would consider these things, and be less loud 
in his sweeping assertions, and his general condem- 
nation of things he does not understand. 





Tuer kindly season of gifts and compliments has 
come round again. Lights are put in the windows, 
and hearts are lighter and eyes brighter. There 
is loud laughter of children in the early morning 
as they peep into, and feel of the stockings hang- 
ing by the chimney. There is quieter pleasure 
later around the ample table, heaped with presents, 
and a fairy gayety at evening about the sparkling 
Christmas-tree. Every body must smile in these 








pleasant days; and even those whose hearts are 
heavily bowed since the last holidays, have a sad 
satisfaction in remembering the past. How ten- 
derly Tennyson has touched the theme in the great- 
est of English poems since Paradise Lost. Jn Me- 
moriam is the true Paradise Regained. But the 
singer of Paradise Lost, has also the most majestic 
and appropriate tone for this sacred season. His 
hymn on the morning of Christ's nativity is a sol- 
emn peal of the organ. It has a cathedral grand- 
eur, and might well be intoned in every Christian 
church on Christmas-day as a fitting service. The 
poet’s learning graces the triumph of Christ with 
the most costly pagan spoils. No hymns that sing 
the glory of Peor, and Baalim, and mooned Ash- 
taroth, make them half so musical or fair as this 
pean of their overthrow. The very measure seems 
to have caught the lofty music of the wail that 
swept along the Syrian coast, and died far out at 
sea—‘‘ Great Pan is dead.” [In all literature there 
is no poem more majestic— 


“ The lonely mountains o'er, 
And the resounding shore, 
A voice of weeping heard, and loud lamext; 
From haunted spring and dale, 
Edg’d with poplar pale, 
The parting Genius is with sighing sent; 
With flower-inwoven tresses torn, 
The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets 
mourn.” 

It is pleasant that the most precious festivals 
carry us back again to the most precious poetry. 
It is not to be denied that in a day of such univer- 
sal printing and reading, the attention of readers 
is seduced from the books they would gladly know 
more intimately. The last novelist displaces Mil- 
ton and Dryden; the new satirist overshadows 
Pope. Happily no new dramatist as yet supplants 
Shakspeare. Gradually many great names will | 
known only as names. Some scholar of centuries 
hence may wonder what kind of poetry Byron 
wrote; for the Byrons of his own, and the greater 
poets of all other times, will monopolize his atten- 
tion and knowledge. Literature extends so that it 
is becoming impossible for any man who is not de- 
voted to letters to be generally conversant with 
foreign authors as well as with those of his own 
tongue. A man may now bea very pretty scholar 
and not know German, and only taste Italian dilut- 
ed in thin translation. Charles Lamb knew no Ger- 
man, and never went to Paris. But by such and 
similar abstinence he purchased the profoundest in- 
timacy with the great authors of his own language 
—a language which he has enriched. 

It was Charles Lamb who said that a solemn 
organ service should be performed before reading 
Milton. But Milton ishisown organ. The music 
of his measure sounds like an anthem along his 
pages. And as the winter winds blow again, 
which are “ not so unkind as man’s ingratitude,” 
and the long evenings and the cheerful fireside 
inyite to domestic repose and enjoyment, take 
dewn Milton; with him invoke Sabrina, and 
mourn for Lycidas; and with his lofty hymn 
prolong the sweet solemnity of Christmas through 
all fhe winter. 

_ Lasr month we chatted in our easy way about 
Leutze’s Washington at Monmouth. 1t was one of 
the topics of town gossip, and yet, although so fine 
a work, and of a man so venerated, and by an artist 
of such reputation, is has attracted less attention 
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and remark than the Twins, by Landseer, which | and that his works can not properly be considered 


has been on exhibition at Williams and Stevens. 


Nothing in the growth of New York is more | 


surprising than the increase of taste for works of 
art. It is not many years since Colman’s window, 
in Broadway, sufficed for the staring and amuse- 
ment of the passengers who cared for pictures. 
But now there are noble establishments in which 
every man may see the best engravings of the best 
pictures, the finest photographs, and a multitude 
of original paintings. In the larger-warehouses of 
the fine arts there is a room especially devoted to 
the exhibition of original works which are to be 
engraved. We understand that not less than 
$30,000 were received in subscriptions to the print 
of Scott and his Friends ; a picture so delightful to 
hang upon the walls of a library whose shelves are 
filled with their works. At this moment, in two 
of these establishments, original works of one of the 
most distinguished living English artists, and of 
one of the very first of the Frenchmen, are to be 
seen for the trouble of stepping in from the street. 

We learn that it is by the express desire of 

Landseer that we have had the chance of seeing 
the Twins. The picture was painted for Mr. 
Robert Stephenson, the distinguished engineer, to 
whom it was presented by the directors of a rail- 
way company in England, and it was at the espe- 
cial request of the artist that the work was trusted 
sofar. Ifthe story be true, it is a pleasant indica- 
tion of the natural and inevitable turning of art to 
the West for sympathy and encouragement. The 
hosts of pilgrims we have sent to the great galleries 
have at length made an impression upon the con- 
sciousness of art. It is discovered that in a land 
like ours there may well be no limit to the career 
of a great artist, as there can be none to the ulti- 
mate sway of true art. The artist, instead of wait- 
ing for us te come and see his picture, now sends 
it to us to be seen. Here is a straw. While 
Sebastopol engages the Allies—while Spain lies in 
ominous paralysis—while Germany leans toward 
the Danube and listens, aghast, for the distant 
thunder of war—the servants of the arts which de- 
mand peace and perish in war, turn their looks to 
us, and appeal to us as patrons. 

Landseer’s picture is, in color, one ofhis best. It 
is exhibited by gas-light, which gives an unnatural 
brilliancy, but there is great vividness and soft- 
ness, and general truth. The composition is simple 
enough. Two shepherd dogs lie upon a Scotch 
plaid, upon a hillside, in company with, rather 
than guarding, an ewe and two lambs. The land- 
scape of the picture is locally interesting, and the 
fine heather blossom in the corner does not cut up 
the composition, ‘but rather deepens the general 
and characteristic effect. Nothing can surpass the 
quality of the sheep’s wool and of the dogs’ hair. 
It is hair and wool, and not possibly any thing 
else, and, although so perfect, it was undoubtedly 
the result of a few easy strokes of the artist’s 
pencil. But consider how many years of pains go 
to that moment of ease. Think of the countless 
hours of hard practice which have given the pianist 
chat facility which so surprises and fascinates. 

There is very little material in this picture, but a 
great deal of interest. The interest, however, is main- 
ly derived from the accurate imitation of the partic- 
ular objects, and from the association ; and has less 
of that peculiar interest of sentiment which usually 
characterizes Landseer’s pictures. It is objected to 

him that, after all, he is only a painter of animals, 





high art. But there is certainly a great difference 
between Snyders and Landseer, and a greater be- 
tween Herring and Landseer. There may be less 
actual reproduction of the bestial nature in Land- 
seer’s pictures of animals than there is in Snyders. 
But there is a development of those instincts in 
which animals approach humanity, and of which 
Snyders never dreamed, nor could have perceived. 
Herring, on the other hand, without the spirit of 
Snyders, or the sentiment of Landseer, is a smooth 
imitator of obvious nature. In fact, he is only one 
of the many imitators whom Landseer has inspired. 

Now it does not seem a poor thing to perceive 
and so cunningly to present this human relation 
between men and animals, or its possibility. It 
was an easy thing for a skillful painter to make a 
portrait of Lady Blessington’s Dog. An accu- 
rate eye and a delicate hand seem to be all that was 
required. The animal might have been correctly 
portrayed sitting, standing, or running, and all the 
friends of Lady Blessington might have been able 
instantly to recognize it. Snyders would have 
given the pure dog—the unmitigated canine char- 
acteristics. But Landseer places the dog at the 
foot of a flight of steps, with eyes and ears erect, 
attentive to the expected footstep of the mistress. 
Instantly you perceive that it is a dog from the 
highest point of view, in his relation toman. That 
a painter seizes this point, and presents it, is the 
evidence of his greatness in that department; and 
if to deal with the display of the passions and 
powers of man be the highest reach of art, this form 
claims some consideration, inasmuch as it reveals 
human sympathy in the brutes. 

Remember what the poets have said of this thing ; 
and reflect that what they say so well in one way, 
Landseer says in another. 

“ The dog alone of all brute animals has a sterge, 
or affection upward to man,” says Coleridge. And 
Otway, in Venice Preserved— 

* A friend to dogs, for they are honest creatures 
And ne'er betray their masters; never fawn 
On any that they love not.” 

But, best of all, Goldsmith at the close of the 
thirteenth essay : 

“ Of all the beasts that graze the down or hunt 
the forest, a dog is the only animal that, leaving 
his fellows, attempts to cultivate the friendship of 
man; to man he looks, in all his necessities, with 
a speaking eye, for assistance ; exerts for him all 
the little service in his power with cheerfub.es: 
and pleasure; for him bears famine and fatigue 
with patience and resignation; no injuries can 
abate his fidelity; no distress induce him to for- 
sake his benefactor; studious to please, and fear- 
ing to offend, he is still an humble, steadfast de- 
pendent; and in him alone fawning is no flattery.” 

Remember this when you see a Landseer, and 
determine whether pictures that so faithfully and 
fully represent all that is said in it are not worthy 
a high rank among all paintings. 

Nearly across the way, at Goupil’s, is Ary Schef- 
fer’s Temptation. This is a work strictly in the 
style which aims to monopolize that vague term, 
High Art. It is a striking representation of the 
Scriptural event, almost bald in its simplicity, but 
still far from really imposing or sublime. 

A man familiar with Scheffer’s works, would not 
be surprised if he failed to satisfy in the treatment 
of such 4 subject. His chief excellence is a dreamy 
grace, a shadowy sentiment, which has its best ex- 
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pression in the /'rancesca da’ Rimini and the Dante 
and Beatrice. His more popular and well-known 
pictures of Christus Consolator and Christus Remu- 
nerator are much too mannered and sentimental to 
please a manly Christian. But in the two we have 
mentioned from Dante, there is an ineffable purity, 
and tenderness, and grace, which are the individ- 
uality of Scheffer. There is, also, in the Luxem- 
bourg gallery at Paris, an earlier picture of his, il- 
lustrating a German ballad, of an old knight who 
steals into his tent, after the victory is won, and 
while the soldiers carouse and rejoice without, he 
kneels, and weeps, and prays over the dead body 
of his young son, whose clustering fair locks are 
sadly eloquent of the youth and beauty which the 
quick hand of battle has forever blighted. The 
picture has the sweet pathos of the ballad. It is 
one of the purest poems among all those pictures. 

But when the ballad-singer essays an epic, then 
we may be disappointed without disparagement of 
his peculiar excellence—with regret, only, that he 
has deserted his field of success. In the J'emptation, 
Christ stands upon the summit of a desolate mount- 
ain pointing upward, Just below him, upon his 
left, stands, in shadow, Satan with outspread hands, 
pointing below. Itis not the vulgar Satan of hoofs 
and claws, although he has the unnecessary bat- 
wings. It is a head of Mephistophilean character, 
but more humanly sympathetic than Mephisto- 
philes. Unfortunately for the point of the picture, 
the chief interest concentrates in Satan. The Christ 
is a dull, unmeaning, unmanly figure, that appeals 
to the eye by no charm of grace or beauty, and to 
the heart by no persuasion of manifest Divinity. 
He is always the great failure of art. The ambi- 
tious attempt to represent something more than 
man or essentially different from him, must nec- 
essarily fail. But Ary Scheffer in Paris in 1854 
seems to be no wiser in that respect than any of 
the old Italians in 1554, 

But the presence of these two pictures among us 
marks an era. In such ways New York begins to 
be a metropolis. We begin to féel that we need 
not cross the sea always, or that our children need 
not, to know what is rife in the World of Art. Such 
works are the advance-guards and outposts of the 
coming Muses, They persuade us that we may be 
not only rich, but may worthily use riches. They 
give a greater cheerfulness to the gay holiday sea- 
son, and a heartier tone to the happy New Year 
which our Easy Chair wishes to all its friends. 

As we gather around our warm fires in the long 
winter evenings, it is impossible not to remember 
those who have no fires at which to warm them- 
selves, and who, doing hard battle with the ‘stings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune,” falter, and fail, 
and fall. At this general season let us remember 
them with more than usual sympathy. No man 
is worse for a kind thought. It is not hard to give 
a smile and a gentle word. That is a charity pos- 
sible to every poor man, and there is none sweeter. 

This sentiment, however, we are glad to see, 
takes a broader range, and not content with feeling 
the sorrows which we do not share, it aims not only 
to alleviate, but to prevent. There never was atime 
of more universal interest in humane movements 
than the present. There were never more rich men 
who justly regarded themselves as almoners of 
God’s bounty, than those who live around our 
Chair. It is a grateful thing to notice and com- 
memorate. The papers are full of accounts of wise, 





and ample, and well-directed charities. ‘ihe jes- 
tival of Thanksgiving was rightly named for a 
myriad of the forlorn and unhappy, who only a 
few years since could regard such a day as but a 
melancholy mockery of their lot. Let us rejoice 
that these things are, and that they improve. Let 
us perceive that there must be no “Jet nor hin- 
drance” to our constant exertion. If much has been 
done, much remains to do. However good the 
world may become, it will hardly outgrow vice. 
And, therefore, let us be all the braver, that our 
children may be encouraged. 

These things occurred to us as we lately received 
an invitation to assist at the inauguration of the 
new building for the House of Refuge on Randall’s 
Island, It was a beautiful occasion, both in its 
spirit and in its details. It was graced by the 
presence and the eloquence of men who have earned 
that best praise in a Republic, of being good citi- 
zens. A citizen is not only a tax-payer, and an 
orderly person who makes no rows in the street, 
and who refrains from blowing penny whistles in 
church. He isthe man who aims to lessen the bur- 
den of taxation by removing temptation to crime, 
and so diminishing the number of criminals. Of all 
the various similar celebrations which we have at- 
tended, there was none superior to this in interest 
and significance. Governor Seymour was there, 
and Robert Kelly, and Hugh Maxwell, and many 
others whose names we would gladly record as men 
who knew their duties and delighted to do them. 
There were speeches good to hear. There was a 
noble, spacions, and convenient building ; and there 
were four hundred children, whom a generous hu- 
manity seizes as they are slipping into sin, and by 
gentle and gracious treatment aims to restore to 
society as sound and industrious men. 

Who does not gladly hear of this, and rejoice 
that there are so many other philanthropic move- 
ments, which no satirical figure of Mrs. Jellaby 
can ridicule, and no cold skepticism discourage ? 
We have no excuse for not doing. We can not 
say that we have no time to consider nor investi- 
gate. There are plenty who will do that. There 
are enough capable and trusty men who will be 
the stewards of your charity. Let every man bear 
his part. As the bright days of Christmas-tide 
and the New Year lengthen toward the spring, let 
them be fuller than ever of good thoughts and good 
deeds, The remembrance of a charitable act is 
sweeter at night, and secures dreams more delight- 
ful than “‘a night-cap” of the mountain-dew, hot, 
with sugar. Begin with the year, if you have not 
yet begun. Help these good works by sympathy 
and consideration, if you can do no more. Then 
shall you have a right to sing with the poet: 

“ Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light; 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 
“Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the dark'ners of the land; 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 
OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

Wuen, a year ago, we talked of the rumors of 
war which overshadowed Europe, and which quick- 
ened the hammer-strokes in all the arsenals of 
England and of France, we did it with a selfish 
feeling of complacency, in the recollection of which 
our face tingles even now with red reproaches. It 








seemed to us that our lusty young country, stand- 
ing aloof—busy with its myriad-shaped industry— 

watching hopefully its great granaries of the West | 
—pushing its iron roads through farther forests— | 
launching its mammoth clippers—forgetting its | 
sectional jealousies in the general prosperity, and 

knowing nothing of the year’s desolation save only | 
by the over-ocean reports, would grow more lusty | 
and joyous in its strength than ever before. 

But, by a strange Providence (for which we are 
more than half accountable ourselves), the knell of 
the old year, which to-day is ended, has been as bit- 
ter-toned and as mournful for us as for the Cossacks 
of the Crimea or the peasant homes of England. 

We know it is an ungrateful task to recite our 
griefs; but, whether dark or light colored, we al- 
ways dip our pen in the times, and our record 
shows shadows or sunbeams, as the times are cloud- 
ed or bright. 

First of all, and before the mourning clothes of 
the New Orleans plague had been cast away, came 
the dullness and the doubts of blighted trade, with 
its concealed griefs, throwing gloom on many a 
household; but it was a measurable trouble, and 
one against which the American heart, so elastic 
in its courage, knows how to bear up stoutly, and 
would have borne up stoutly, if conspicuous crime 
—in the very quarter where crime was least looked 
tor—had not dampened energy, and covered one of 
our best colonial names with scorn. 

Great conflagrations, too, in the very opening of 
the year, had lighted up, and lighted away mill- 
ions of slowly-accumulated property in our Prince of 
Cities; and the smoke of them had hardly gone by 
when ships, fetid with disease, brought the cholera 
to a new revel all along our zreat water-courses, 
leaving mourning voices that were heard over the 
din of Niagara. 

Then came the blasting sun, with a scorching air, 
‘risping the meadows of the Genesee, and burning 
brown all the high lands, and making the broad 
maize leaves wilt every where, and rustle with a 
dry sound in August, as they should in late October. 

After this set in the Atlantic gales, hurtling the 
fishermen’s fleets on the rocks by Cape Ann, and 
desolating, far to the southward, the shore tewns 
witha wreck of broken trees, swamped grain-fields, 
and unroofed houses. All this, too, came when a 
fever was raging such as had not been known for 
tifty years—driving people to tents, and thousands 
besides to the tomb. 

And when autumn seemed to breathe coolly 
again over the burnt-up country to the northward, | 
and Erie even had recovered from the summer's 
slough, there came—like the roar of a shotted can- 
non fired upon peaceful homes—the tidings of the 
lost Arctic! 

People read, as if they were reading romance, | 
how the cowardly men and officers fled away from | 
the sinking ship ; and how the women and the men, | 
grouped on the quarter-deck with Luce ard his | 
crippled boy, looked death very calmly in the face, | 
and using such last effort as they could, and with | 
only one last cry, which despair called out, went | 
down with the foundering vessel. Then there were | 
the stories of the saved ones—cautiously told by 
those who left in the first boats, as if put on | 
their defense (as they were, and are), but thrilling 
and natural altogether in the mouths of those who 
kept by to the last—nervously working with un- 
steady hands at the raft—seeing the waters rise 
fearfully—the great hulk reeling—hearing the howl 
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of the wind as the waters gurgled over the iron 
chimney—and seeing, at the last, the drift of men, 
children, and women, tossing on the broken bit of 
sea, when at Jast they all, or nearly all, went down. 

Do not these things match Silistria, Alma, and 
Sebastopol? The Europeans may indeed hold the 
advantage in the number of the slain, perhaps alse 
in the number of desolated homes. Indeed we 
yield them this. But for variety of grief and of 
anxiety, and for that double woe which comes from 
calamities unattended by pomp and circumstance, 
we think our country may well bear the palm. 

While our thought leans, as we write, to that 
fearful scene of the sinking ship off the Newfound- 
land shores, let us drop a caution to those who, in 
the coolness of after-dinner thought, and the easy 
security of sunshine upon land, presume to say how 
proper energy of management might have averted 
half the fatality of the event. We confess to a very 
great distrust of those who are always seeing “ how 
things might have been done better.” We have 
been sadly pestered by the gossip of those around 
our Chair, ** who would have ordered things differ- 
ently.” Even old sea-captains, wearing the infal- 
lible air which belongs to a life-long series of 
escapes from all hazards, venture upon narrow 
criticisms of an action which, from its very nature, 
is beyond the ordinary rules of comparison. Let 
them rather bless God reverentially who has 
spared them such trials as might have put the 
bravest heart in a tremor. 

But from that dark spot upon the sea, where now 
no vestige floats of the wrecked ones, let us carry 
our view further seaward, until it rests on the 
shores of the Old World, where the din of war- 
times has hardly given time for a sigh over the fat: 
of the lost ship. 

Even in the gay capital, as they read in chanc« 
columns of the loss of a young Duke de Grammont 
the streets were clouded with a heavier mourning : 
and muffled drums, in deep, processional beat, were 
sounding the requiem of a marshal of France. 

They say he was a harsh man, with not much of 
the geniality in him which ties friends closely, or 
which makes tearful followers at a bier; but yet he 
was the type of all those losses among the gallant 
fellows of the army, who had wasted their lives 
under the fever skies of Varna or the bullets of 
the Crimea, and the women and the children who 
flocked to see the state ceremonial which honored 
the burial of St. Arnaud, bethought them bitterly, 
in sight of the sable plumes, of the husbands, or 
3ons, or fathers, who, in a humbler way, had been 


| thrust into foreign burial pits, with no token of love 


or reverence around them but the musket-volley of 
their comrades, or the locket they wore on their 
bosoms. 

Nor does it add to the hope or the confidence of 
those who have as yet seen no near name of kin- 
dred on the dead-lists, to find new ships going to 
the war country, day by day, with fresh freight to 
fill up the gaps which are made before Sebastopol. 
It would seem that the Emperor himself cherishes 
a brooding anxiety for the result, not showing him- 
self now, as in the early season, to the street-world 
of Paris, nor venturing upon his hunting frolics at 
Compeigne or Fontainebleau, but keeping quietly 
immured in the shades of St. Cloud, long after the 
leaves have fallen, and the winter festivities begun. 

The Queen, too, in her stately castle of Windsor, 
making the rooms ready for her Imperial guest, 
Eugenie, is subdued to the boding thought of the 
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nation; she has grown quieter in her royal enter- 
tainments, not knowing but her stalwart cousin of 
Cambridge, who danced so gayly at the Elysées 
Bourbon a season ago, is now shot down by one of 
those balls which cut through a ribbon of the Gar- 
ter as easy as a private’s coat. 

However this may be, there will be mourning 
in many English houses in the winter that has 
opened ; and the adventurous Miss Nightingale, 
with her company of nurses, will have sad work on 
their hands in the barrack-rooms of Scutari. Our 


American journals have had their accounts current 
of the battles and the siege, and our readers know 
their general history ; yet we have snatched froia 
the British papers one or two war paragraphs 
which are worth preserving, as giving rough and 
real glances at the slashing work they have been 
doing in the neighborhood of Sebastopol. 


Ovr first war-waif—of which we shall continue 
a series of characteristic fragments—is the story of 
a wounded private, writing from his hospital-bed, 
under the heights of Scutari. He says: 

“T have been severely wounded in three places, 
which is as follows—A musket shot through the 
right arm, which I received about an hour after we 
commenced the action, but being determined to 
pay them for making a hole through my jacket and 
tleshy part of my arm above the elbow, I would not 
fall to the rear, but made my comrade tie a hand- 
kerchief round it, and fought through the action, 
which lasted three hours after; but just as we 
thought the action was over, for the Imperial Rus- 
sian army was routed, and we had gained the en- 
trenchments and forts, they halted and wheeled 
round, and made another stand, which did not last 
long, for General Sir G. Brown, or Lord Raglan (I 
do not know which of them), ordered us, the Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers, Scots Fusilier Guards, Grenadier 
Guards, and the 33d Regiment of the Line, to form 
up for the charge, which we did directly; and 
now came the grand charge, and away they went 
after a few moments, but not before they had left 
me a bayonet wound in the left thigh and a ball 
through the left breast, which passed through the 
breast-bone and left lung, going out under my 
shoulder-blade. My other wounds are trifling to 
compare with the latter, for they are nearly healed 
up. The wound through my breast is closing up 
quite fast outside, but it will be months, the doc- 
tor tells me, before it will be healed up inside, and 
that I will always have to take great care of my- 
self, for any convulsive or quick movement will be 
dangerous to me. They seem to think it quite a 
miracle that I should live, for they have agreed 
that the ball passed between the leading-strings of 
the heart, and about half an inch from the heart. 
Yet I am better, and live in hopes to live better a 
long time, although I shall never have much power 
in my left arm, nor shall I ever be upright; at least 
I can hardly expect it—but I must hope for the 
best. I shall be home in England in December, 
and be discharged in May, so you must have a 
eorner berth ready for me. The bit of hair that 
you sent me, and another bit that a person you 
know sent me, I wore in a little bag round my 
neck. It was shot straight through the middle of 
the bag, and most of the bag and hair went into 
my breast, and every morning the doctor takes 
some of it out.” 

The next war glance we give is but a fragment 
from the letter of an English naval officer to a friend 





at home. It will be a relief almost to the reader 
to know that the “poor Lord Chewton,” of whom 
so dismal mention is made, is since dead : 

“‘T volunteered to accompany the party to assist 
in carrying down and embarking the wounded. 
Immense numbers of boats from all the ships were 
sent out, and I landed at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The first poor fellow who came down was a 
41st man, who was carried past me by two of his 
comrades, on a stretcher saturated with blood from 
an amputated leg. Then came a young officer (a 
perfect boy) of the 55th, with his right arm shat- 
tered, led down to the boat by a fine old French 
soldier. I then proceeded to the temporary hos- 
pitale, about three miles distant, and, O God! the 
sight! There was one train, extending nearly the 
whole distance, of wounded men; numbers with 
arms and legs shot off, indeed every description of 
fearful wounds, the motion often causing the blood 
to spout out and cover the ground, and at all times 
the stretchers were saturated. Every few minutes 
the poor fellows had to be laid down, their agonies 
being so intense. Many being covered over were 
remarked as being so easy, when on lifting up the 
blanket they were found to be dead. On I went, 
with, I confess, a sickness at heart that I could not 
shake off; the nearer I approached the scene of the 
frightful struggle, the more appalling it became. 
Besides all this dreadful suffering, the plain was 
strewed with dead men and horses indiscriminately. 
Some poor fellows with their heads blown off, oth- 
ers cut in two; in one spot, certainly not larger 
than fifty yards, were seventy bodies awfully mu- 
tilated. A short time after this I was told that 
there were some officers of the Scots Fusilier Guards 
in a hovel, all very badly wounded, and praying te 
be removed. I took a party up, and on entering 
this wretched place saw stretched upon the ground 
five officers, three of whom I knew intimately. 
They were all wounded very badly. I certainly 
then did feel proud of my countrymen, for in all 
their sufferings their gentleness, patience, and quiet 
resignation was beautiful. I immediately devoted 
myself and all my party to remove them. While 
making arrangements, a brother officer of poor 
Lord Chewton (one of the worst cases, he had no 
less than five wounds and a compound fracture of his 
right hip, left leg broken, a musket-ball still in his 
back, his head severely bruised, and three singers 
broken, which had to be amputated) came in and at 
once recognized poor Chewton, They were very 
old friends; their interview was one of the most 
affecting you could possibly imagine, This fine 
manly young fellow—whose name I forget—was 
perfectly speechless, and after vainly struggling to 
overcome his feelings at the thrilling spectacle, put 
his hands to his face, and I saw the tears stream 
through his fingers. Poor Lord C. called him, and 
I heard him say, ‘ We have known each other for 
twenty years; if you go, tell my poor wife’—not 
another word did I hear, for I could stand it no 
longer.” 

Still another dismal paragraph is from the pri- 
vate letter of an Irish corporal. He gives an ac- 
count of his visit to the battle-ground on the day 
after Alma: 

“The day before I laughed and talked of the 
splendid manner we handled the Russians. Now, 
I was horrified at bodies without heads, some with- 
out legs or arms, bowels torn out, brains oozing 
through shell or musket-wounds, blood bursting 
from ears, eyes, mouth, and nose—dead horses in 








one place, human heads in another—arms here, 
legs there, and death every where. The French 
ground was strewed with hundreds—in fact, all 
that can be painted, played, written, or read, falls 
far short of the description. The fighting is de- 
lightful—the following day horrifying. We are 
here within cannon-range of Sebastopol batteries— 
at this moment a shell has burst about three hun- 
dred yards off where I am writing. We expect to 
open five every day—we are landing our siege-guns 
—we laugh, sing, and talk as merrily as at home, 
There are supposed to be 80,000 men in the town: 
we wish we had them outside, and we’d make quick 
work of them; we beat about 60,000 from a splen- 
did position, under the great disadvantage of cross- 
ing a river, a burning village, and climbing up 
hills steeper than Patrick's hill going to Cork. I 
am in good health; hope you are the same—kiss 
Kate for me. I had no pay this month (Septem- 
ber). I can not tell whenI can sendany. When 
1 do—which will be as soon as possible—I will di- 
rect to Miss G. For God’s sake, send me a sheet 
of paper and envelop. I was offered 4s. 2d. for a 
sheet, and would not give it. Tobacco is offered 
any money for, and can not be had. We have no 
tents; we wrap our blankets round us and lie on 
the ground; the days are hot and the nights very 
cold and dewy. I can not promise to write again ; 
if I live, of course I will.” 

Yet one other “amateur” view we give, of the 
camp-life before the siege-batteries had opened fire. 
The writer has almost a smack of the Eothen droll- 
ery: 

‘“‘T have slept eleven nights under my little tent, 
of which you see the portrait in the foreground. I 
have eaten much fried ham, cheese, figs, pickles, 
biscuit, and ketchup sauce. My great leather bot- 
tle of brandy was drunk out by marauders in my 
absence. I have lost my twelve-and-sixpenny pony, 
who gave me a great deal of trouble, picketing in 
distant valleys for a little grass, losing him over- 
night, and hunting himin the morning. My health 
is neither better nor worse. We have had beauti- 
ful weather, with the exception of the night before 
last and all yesterday, which was as terribly bleak, 
drizzly, grizzly, leaden-colored, gusty, blusterous 
weather as could be, threatening snow, which seem- 
ed to be slowly moving down upon us in heavy 
bolsters from the mountains. It gave us a most 
bitter foretaste of what the winter will be when it 
comes, as it may now any day, and make us all the 
more thankful now our fine warm sun has returned 
this morning. I am sitting in my tent in (fiannel) 
shirt-sleeves, rather too hot than otherwise, and 
quite jolly and comfortable. When you read in 
the columns of ‘own correspondents’ about his 
writing under fire, with shot and shell dropping 
around, and the screech of winged messengers of 
death in his ears, think nothing at all of his valor, 
for practically, these distant sprinklings of spent 
balls and sputtering she!! do not kill more than a 
man or two in a fortnight, and are so constantly 
whizzing, and popping to so little purpose, that 
the mind gets weary of being alarmed. When one 
comes very near, it excites a little emotion, which, 
in these dull days, passes for amusement, and 
makes us more cheerful. Last Sunday, as I was 
making my coffee at Sir G. Brown’s fire, there was 
a very loud pop, out of which came (as light comes 
out of a cloud) a very long screech, which grew 
louder and louder, till a great round shot whistled 
about five yards over my head, and fell about five- 
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and-twenty yards from my tent. This is the near- 
est that has happened to me in the course of ten to 
twelve days passed withinrange. At church, while 
all the light division were drawn up in a hollow 
square, waiting for the clergyman, shot and shell 
fell about us so close that it was thought advisable 
to move a few hundred yards backward. A stout, 
well-fed priest in flowing robes appeared, and read 
through the service, with his back turned to Sebas- 
topol, with a full, sonorous voice that never changed 
or faltered as the long screech approached, which, 
as long as it lasts, may be bringing destruction. 
The service, under such circumstances, was very 
impressive. We expected the fighting was to be- 
gin on the morrow, and the feeling that it was the 
last service many of us might hear—nay, that an 
extra pinch of powder might send a shell to kill 
fifty or sixty of us on the spot—gave great weight 
to any allusions to the uncertainty of life. The 
sermon was very poor. It professed to be extem- 
pore, and had not a single metaphorical allusion to 
the shells, which our plucky pastor had not courage 
to fashion an unpremeditated mention of, however 
little he might wince at their actual approach. 
‘ Give peace in our time, O Lord !’ sounded remark- 
able with a congregation of some thousands in the 
trappings of war, many of them never to see any 
more peace in this world.” 


TURNING now from those darker matters which 
have engaged almost the whole thought of Europe 
in the month last past, let us see if there be any 
newspaper-token of things gay, or things new, or 
things curious, with which we may point our periods 
and stuff our Chair. 

First of all, our eye lights upon a sample chapter 
of a new book upon our American homes and hab- 
its, at the hands of an adventurous French lady, 
whe signs herself Marie Fontenay, and who pro- 
claims as the title to her forthcoming volume Fleurs 
Américaines. 

What could have tempted Madame Marie Font- 
enay to tear herself away from Provengal cookery, 
with its delicate flavor of garlic—from fricassées of 
rabbit, & la sauce blanche—from her coppery oysters 
and chablis, for a visit to the barbarous America, 
where she appears to have traveled, we can not 
imagine. 

We say where “she appears to have traveled ;” 
since her book does not so much promise a legiti- 
mate record of a visit, as imaginative sketches of 
American scenes, lighted up with cursory observa- 
tions on manners and character, and peinted with 
lively conceits. 

Her initiatory chapter—her first ‘‘ American 
Floweret”—bears the euphonious title of “ Sarah 
Cardwell, the New-Yorkaise.” She is presented to 
the reader as taking a familiar lunch at Taylor's 
saloon, with a bank clerk of Wall Street: she falls 
under the observation of a spirituel young French- 
man, reared in the Provencal kitchens, who ad- 
mires excessively her tournure, and urges his com- 
panion (a French dry-goods trader) to present him. 
The French man of business complies at once, and 
a rosy acquaintance is opened in Taylor’s saloon 
with the dashing Sarah Cardwell, who is repre- 
sented as a type of the better class of New York 
society. 

She invites the spirituel stranger to her father’s 
house—waltzes with him energetically—flirts with 
him incontinently—confounds him with her bold- 
ness—charms him with her curls and complexieo— 
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bewitches him with her show of tendernesas—and 
stultifies him in the end, by marrying a millionaire 
both ugly and old. 

The impression conveyed to the fifty thousand 
readers of the Presse (where the initiatory chapter 
appears) would naturally be—that young ladies of 
respectable connections in New York society amuse 
themselves chiefly by eating immense quantities of 
crude apple-tarts, at Taylor’s or otherwheres, incom- 
pany with bank clerks—that they accept voracious- 
ly the advances of any adventurous young French- 
man—that they waltz with exceedingly bare shoul- 
ders—that their education is limited to French and 
Bloomerism—that they are rarely seen or attended 
by their parents—that they coquette much more 
violently and indecently than the grisettes of Paris 
—and finally, that they are destitute of all real af- 
fection, and fling themselves away in the end for a 
carriage and velvets. 

The lady authoress relieves this general aim of 
her touching American drama by some very bitter 
observations upon the American style of cooking. 
The only quarter in New York where any thing 
really eatable is to be found, is in a retired restau- 
rant of Grand Street, presided over by a gentleman 
from Provence. Ham, tobacco, and apple-tarts, 
according to Madame Fontenay, make up chiefly 
the American cuisine. From New Orleans to Al- 
bany nothing is to be found but meagre, insipid 
dishes—warmed over ! 

Think of it—says Madame Marie Fontenay—a 
people who breakfast at seven, and who dine at 
three in the afternoon; who know no soups but 
oyster soup; who eat with the end of their knives; 
who break eggs in a wine-glass ; who prefer ham 
to truffled partridges, and whisky to Bordeaux 
wine! who never take supper; and who, for deli- 
cacies, have only apple-tarts! 

This is almost equal to Mr. Daniel’s late diplo- 
matic account of the people of Turin. 

But Madame Marie Fontenay is not only incensed 
about the kitchens—notwithstanding the largest 
part of her souvenirs appear to reside in the 
stomach. 

The Americans have no ear or taste for music: 
at.the Opera she observed that the audience was 
chiefly composed of cultivated French people. New 
Yorkers did, indeed, once throng to the concerts of 
Jenny Lind—chiefly, however, out of regard to Mr. 
Barnum, who was the manager, and partly from 
the pride they took in paying extravagant prices. 

The most enterprising and fervent Americans 
are, in her view, the Frenchmen who have expa- 
triated themselves. All others lead a miscellaneous 
and depraved existence between oysters, apple- 
tarts, and ham—chiefly the tarts. 

The ladies, she admits, are pretty up to the age 
offive-and-twenty, after which they are insufferably 


ugly. (Jl ne reste plus qu'une laideur & peine sup- 
portable 


Their conversation impresses her even more un- 
favorably than their countenances. Finding her- 
self one day in a very elegant American saloon 
(hardly that of the restaurateur in Grand Street, we 
suppose), she observed two richly-dressed ladies con- 
versing with great animation. She tried to over- 
hear the subject of so cheerful a talk. (J essayai 
@écouter leur conversation.) 

“ It’s very warm to-day, Emma,” said one, laugh- 


“Oh, very warm indeed!” returned the other, 
evercome with merriment. 





Upon this, our French lady retired, having gain- 
ed an interesting incident for her Fleurs Améri- 
caines. 

In the course of her narrative our authoress in- 
troduces us further to an evening “ meeting” of 
ladies and gentlemen, who represent the advanced 
social tendencies of America, It appears that the 
coquettish Miss Sarah Cardwell—whether from the 
exigencies of the story, or her own inclination—is 
an habitué at these gatherings, and conducts thither 
the adventurous young gentleman of Provence. 

The speaking at this extraordinary soirée is ya- 
riously diverted to Bloomerism, Slavery, Mr. Gree- 
ly, Temperance, Seduction, Peace, and the Fourth 
of July. On another occasion the parties to the 
drama attend a lecture from the “ Rev. B——” 
upon the horrors of slavery, upon the eve of which 
we are entertained by a pretty scenic interview 
between the philanthropic young New-Yorkaise 
and her French lover; in which the first is rep- 
resented as reposing upon the shoulder of the 
young man, and murmuring honeyed words in his 
ear. 

Madame Marie Fontenay does not give the de- 
tails of this American conversation. 

Of course it was spirt#wel on his part; something 
better than “It’s very warm to-day, Emma.” 

We have thrust our pen through this bit of fool- 
ery belonging to Madame Fontenay—first, to show 
the overgrown conceit, as well as ignorance, of very 
many French travelers among us; and next, te 
hint that if New York ladies wish to keep the rep- 
utation of their daughters intact, they should watch 
more closely than they do the names and the na- 
tionality of their associates. 


MADAME FonTENAyY’s drama—of which we have 
sketched the outline—is redolent of garlic and of 
kitchen fumes generally: the odor reminds us of 
the late changes which have come over the Res- 
taurant-world of Paris. Time was, and not long 
ago, when every stranger was annoyed by the mul- 
tiplicity of dishes from which he was compelled to 
make sudden choice. Nothing, indeed, could be 
more perplexing to a newly-arrived foreigner, with 
only a modicum of French, than to have placed 
under his eye a Carte du Jour covering some thirty 
closely-printed pages, and to be compelled in the 
heat of his hunger, and under the eye of an inquis- 
itive gargon, to make out his tale of a dinner. 

The matter is now regulated to his hand, at least 
by the newly-established restaurateurs. Every 
day at two, a huge board is posted at their doors, 
giving the list of the dinner for the day. There is 
a soup, a fish, a boiled dish, two plates of vege- 
tables (with their cognate English names), a dish 
of roast, a salad, and dessert. The price is named, 
and the hour at which they can be served: the 
Jlaneur has only to note them, consider them, and, 
strolling on, to compare them with the affiche of a 
brother restaurateur, and so make choice at his 
leisure, 

Still another novelty belongs to the great eat- 
ing-place of the “ World’s Exhibition”—already 
installed in advance in magnificent salons of the 
Rue Lafitte. It is under the control of a joint- 
stock company, regularly incorporated, and shares 
in which are issued at twenty dollars each. 

Every shareholder, besides being entitled to his 
proportion of the yearly profits, has liberty to dine 
at a minimum price (affixed for stockholders only); 
and furthermore, can at any time consume the 
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dinners, . 

Rumor says the company is in an exceedingly 
flourishing condition, and has shareholders in every 
department in France. 


From table to lodgings the slip of our pen is 
easy; the furor of lodging-house keepers, which 
infected the London world when the Hyde Park 
Exhibition was promised, has now, they tell us, 
found its way to Paris, and the rental of Boulevard 
or Rivoli has run up to a fabulous sum, It may 
even happen that the ugly character of the Crimea 
advices, and the continued shipments of men from 
the ports of Toulon and Marseilles, may have their 
effect in reducing rates; if not, the Exposition will 
prove a dear one to the stranger as well as to the 
Government. 

Meantime, however, the great Hotel of Europe, 
which flanks the palace of the Louvre, is being 
pushed forward with an Aladdin-like rapidity ; and 
there is promise that, by the first of May, the great 
waste-ground which, in mid-July, showed no sign 
or material of construction, will be covered with a 
vast block containing no less than twelve hundred 
rooms for strangers. 

And it will give a feeling of security to the 
lodger, even upon the sixth floor, to know that not 
a particle of wood is used in the construction, sav- 
ing only for the doors and the window-fittings. 
When shall we be able to say as much of a New 
York hotel, and not be frighted with the thought 
of the yellow pine beams, which are every year 
baking for some future illumination ? 


LicuTeERr Paris gossip is sadly in arrears for the 
month last past; we can not read of a single piquant 
seandal; and the anxious holding of the breath, 
which belongs to the expectation of war-news, seems 
to have palsied the tongues and the pens of all the 
gossip-mongers of the capital. 

In this dearth we seize eagerly upon a bit of 
street-talk, which belonged, a fortnight ago, to a 
bridal array at the Church of the Madaleine. 

The bride was pretty and piquant, with a robe 
from the best modistes, and in a blaze of diamonds. 
The husband had three-fold her years, and wore a 
wig, which concealed imperfectly enough the rav- 
ages of a long and a loose life. 

It was not a contrast, however, to surprise a 
French circle of friends, or greatly to disturb them ; 
nor would the street-talk have warmed itself into 
inquiry, if there had not been dropped a hint, from 
some injudicious acquaintance of the parties, of a 
piquant drama which belonged to the story of the 
marriage. 

Mademoiselle V- (a good letter to point a 
blank with) was pretty, as we said, and piquant. 
She was well connected, but was not blessed with 
a rich parentage, and could have little hope of a 
heavy dot. 

But her face and grace brought admirers ; among 
them a certain Monsieur T——, young, hopeful, 
and weak enough, as the story goes, to form a se- 
rious attachment for a pretty woman of one-and- 
twenty, who had neither fortune nor expectations. 
Mademoiselle V——, who was the subject of this 
attachment, had grown blindly and injudiciously 
into a reciprocation of this feeling; and between 
themselves, their engagement was counted se- 
cured. 

Neither could boast of fortune; but both had 
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youth; and a rational affection seemed to cement 
the tie. 

It is true, the young lover had his misgivings 
about his ability to supply the wants of a house- 
hold, or the demands of a young girl whose air was 
always elegant, and whose mise (the only English 
word is, ‘ getting up”) wore always the trace of the 
daintiest hands of the daintiest modistes of Paris. 

But the love, or the what-not, kept him and kept 
her, long-while, to their plighted faith, At length, 
on an evil day (he counted them very gleeful), the 
lover learned that an old bachelor uncle of his 
own, who had long lived quietly in the metropolis, 
in very humble quarters, had suddenly become 
possessed, by his ventures at the Bourse, of a vast 
fortune. He was his only heir; and, from the 
kindly way in which he had been always met by 
the new-made millionaire, could have no doubt 
that his inheritance was secured. 

This security made him ponder sagely—a for- 
tune in Paris opens brilliant expectations, both 
matrimonial and otherwise. The pretty girl he 
had loved could boast no coronet in her name; 
coronets were matters of purchase, specially by a 
young man of amiable feeling and a full purse. 

In short, quietly and gradually the young Mon- 
sieur T—— discontinued his visits; he purchased 
a dashing equipage; he was seen in the beau- 
monde ; he wrote an exculpatory line to his fiancée 
—concealing, indeed, the change in his moneyed 
prospects—lamenting that they were both without 
resources ; fearing their marriage might prove a 
sad one to her; proposing, in gentle terms, the 
common relinquishment of their promises until bet- 
ter times should dawn. 

Mademoiselle V. , with something of a wo- 
man’s softness perhaps, had a French Jinesse, and 
felt very vengefully, as a French woman will, her 
wounded pride. Her reply was collected even to 
gayety ; she recognized fully the justice of his con- 
clusions, admired the candor of his action, and re- 
leased him from his promise, 

Never was Mademoiselle V. more gay and 
lively than the summer past; never was her dress 
80 soignée ; never her smiles more abundant. Most 
of all, her attractiveness of manner was lavished 
upon an old gentleman of sixty odd years, who 
wore a wig that but illy concealed the furrows in 
his face. A bachelor, and newly admitted into the 
coveted regions of the Chaussée d’Autin, he was 
bewitched by the naiveté and the beautv of the 
pretty Mademoiselle V. , Who honored him with 
such marked regard. 

In short, she won her way to the heart of the 
old millionaire, and in such triumphal way that 
she made her own terms of conquest—secured the 
settlement of his whole fortune (in case of his death) 
upon herself; and, in this way, had the satisfaction 
of taking a womanly vengeance upon her former 
lover, who, by her marriage in the Madaleine, had 
become the penniless dependent upon his uncle— 
her husband. 

And this was what made the side-chat of those 
who looked on at the ceremonial. The story is 
unquestionably true, since the parties are said to 
be living on the second floor of the house which 
stands at the corner of the Rue de la Chausée d’Au- 
tin and the Boulevard, where they can be seen any 
day in the week by those who know them. 


Yer another feathery bit of gossip we catch on 
our pen point and fasten to paper. 
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Young Amedée, a poor and almost friendless 
student of medicine, came to Paris at the close of 
the autumn vacations, to finish his provincial edu- 
cation by following Chomel and Velpeau in the 
metropolitan wards. 

He brought a single letter of introduction to an 
old lady-connection of his father’s, living a solitary 
and dismal life in an old house of the Place Royale. 
The lady received her raw kinsman in a stately 
way, and gave him formal invitation to come to 
her lodgings on a given evening of every week, at 
which time, and which time only, she would be 
happy to receive him. 

‘The province student, too poor not to be grateful 
for even the slightest favor, came on the appointed 
evening to her house, where he met two or three 
quaintly-dressed old gentlemen, and as many old 
ladies, who appeared to make up the circle of the 
hostess’s acquaintance. 

“Do you play whist ?” said one of these old-time 
people to the student. 

The provincial was compelled to say, awkwardly, 
that he did not. The avowal seemed to produce 
an unpleasant effect upon the company; most of 
all upon the hostess, who made no effort to relieve 
the embarrassment of her young kinsman, or to re- 
lieve the tedium of an evening whiled away over 
the play of his respectable entertainers. 

As he arranged his cloak in the ante-room, how- 
ever, an old gentleman of the party, who was also 
making ready for his departure, said to the poor 
student, 

“Do you wish a bit of sound advice, young 
man?” 

**T should be very glad of it,” returned the pro- 
vincial. 

“ Very well,” continued the old man, seriously, 
“learn to play whist!” 

With this bit of advice, and this only, to regale 
himself with after his evening’s entertainment, the 
young man reflected, that considering his friendless 
condition, and the resources which even a dull 
game might offer once in a week, he would learn 
whist. 

He learned whist; and at his next presentation 
in the mouldy appartment of his kinswoman, was 
able to take a hand at the table. The old lady was 
evidently softened toward him. Upon a succeed- 
ing evening, however, when a storm had prevented 
all the guests from arriving, and a full table was 
lacking, he was obliged to avow his ignorance of 
piquet, and declined the play. 

The old lady thereupon gave him a piece of ad- 
vice in her turn, and it was to learn piquet. 

The room at the old house had now become a 
habit with him, and he learned piquet. 

Every week saw him at the old lady’s table; but 
whether at whist or at piquet, he soon observed that 
it was his bad fortune always to be loser. To be 
sure the stakes were only to the amount of a few 
sous the game; but in the course of a long even- 
ing’s play he found that it sadly diminished his 
very limited pocket-money. 

One evening he sat at play with his old kinswo- 
man, wondering over his constant losses, when he 
fancied he detected a dexterous trick of the hostess, 
which gave her the winning cards and the com- 
mand of the game. Watching more closely, he, to 
his horror, became assured of this. The old lady 
saw, by his air of dismay, that he had detected her 
false play, but with only a confused blush, she re- 
tained her composure, and continued the game. 





The young student determined, in the heat of 
his indignation, to abandon the acquaintance ; Lut 
upon reflection, considering again his friendless con- 
dition, and the small gains which, after all, were 
won from him, depriving him only of an occasional 
bench at the theatre, or a half bottle of Macon to 
his dinner, he continued his visits to the ancient 
neighborhood, and his play with his cheating kins- 
woman. 

By-and-by the old lady sickened and died. A 
solicitor summoned the young student of medicine 
to his chambers, where he informed him that he 
was named a legatee under the old lady’s will. 

He counted it a pleasant restitution ef her in- 
formal earnings, and hardly hoped that there would 
be much besides. But in gratitude for his pleasant 
companionship, and his delicate consideration fox 
her foibles at cards, she had, it appeared, named 
him sole heir to an estate of twenty thousand 
francs a year! 

This story is as true as the last; and the happy 
legatee, having abandoned Chomel and Velpeau, 
now drives a dashing tilbury, with a tiger in white- 
topped boots behind him, and may be seen on al- 
most any day af the week whirling through the 
avenue of the Champs Elysées. 


Exitor’s Drower. 


OGER WILLIAMS somewhere says (we turn 
it from the prose form into verse) : 
“One grain of time's inestimable sand 
Is worth a golden mountain.” 

It is curious, by the way, how much prose writ- 
ing there is (and this is especially the case with th 
old English writers), which runs, with scarcely the 
transposition of a word, into blank verse. Thus 
Owen Feltham, in his “ Resolves,” exhorting his 
reader to overcome the fear of death, says, other- 
wise we shall 

“ Daily, with the fear of dying, die. 

To put off death is not in man to do. 
Fixed fate, without him, dooms him once to die. 
The decree is past, and no appeal is left.” 

There is a striking example of the same near the 
close of Dickens’s Martin Chuzzlewit. As in th 
former instance we keep the exact order of the au- 
thor’s words, only breaking his prose into verse - 


“ Thy life is tranquil, calm and happy, Tom. 
In the soft strain which ever and again 
Comes stealing back upon the ear, 
The memory 
Of thine old love may find a voice, perhaps ; 
But it is 
A pleasant, softened, whispering memory, 
Like that in which we sometimes hold the dead, 
And does not pain or grieve thee, God be thanked !” 


The semi-versification may have been intentional 
in this latter case; but numerous instances might 
be quoted where prose thus runs unconsciously into 
verse, affording an argument for Wordsworth’s 
bold dictum, that “‘ Prose and verse are not essen- 
tially different kinds of writing.” 


Wes ey said that “ten thousand cares were ne 
more weight to his mind than ten thousand hairs 
were to his head.” Was it he or Whitfield, who, 
when asked whether a man was answerable for bad 
thoughts, replied, “I can not help the birds flying 
over my head, but I can prevent their making 
nests in my hair.” 
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SoME one suggested as an appropriate epitaph 
for Hume, who was skeptical as to the reality of 
matter: 

* Beneath this round idea, 
Vulgarly called a tomb, 
Ideas and impressions lie 
Which constituted Hume.” 

A conundrum occurs to us here, which we once 
made: “ Why is the Atlantic a confirmation of 
Berkeley’s doctrine of the ideality of matter? Be- 
cause it’s merely a notion (an ocean).” And this 
reminds us of a series of questions dnd answers, 
well illustrating the spirit of a certain age: 

What is mind ?—No matter. 
What is matter ?—Never mind. 
What is spirit ?—That’s quite immaterial. 

As to the creed of the materialist, one would think 
there could be no better cure for it than to see it 
engraved on a tombstone, as it is in a certain cem- 
etery in New England, as follows: 

“THE HUMAN FORM, 
RESPECTED FOR ITS HONESTY (‘), 
AND KNOWN FOR FORTY-THEREE YEARS 
UNDER THE APPELLATION OF 

. 


BEGAN TO DISSOLVE” 
Then the date. 


Tue old Roman, Pliny, in one of his letters, well 
states an argument which has been sometimes re- 
curring to wise men’s thoughts in these latter days: 
“ For opinions are counted, not weighed; nor is any 
other course practicable in politics, where nothing 
is so unequal as equality itself.” 


Ir may sound paradoxical to say, what however 
is true, that standing on ceremony is one extreme, 
and trampling on it is another. 


HERE are some Orienta! proverbs: 
A friend—one soul, two bodies. 
The bosoms of the wise are the tombs of secrets. 
The pen is a tree whose fruit is expression. 
Learning to have, and wisdom to lack, 
Is a load of books on an ass’s back. 
The miser is God’s enemy, though he be a monk. 
Whose carriage is greediness; his companion is 
beggary. 


Ir is an interesting fact that the word piety, 
among the old Romans, meant family affection, 
whether on the part of children or parents, or of 
brothers and sisters toward each other. 


“A LoGIcray and a swimmer,” says a Persian 
story, “‘ were in a boat together. Said the logician 
to the swimmer, ‘Have you ever studied logic?’ 
‘I never heard the name till now,’ was the reply. 
‘Alas!’ said L., ‘then has half your life been 
drowned in ignorance!’ Just then a squall came 
up. Said S. to L., ‘Have you ever learned any 
thing of swimming?’ ‘ Nothing but logic,’ was 
the reply. ‘ Alas!’ said S., ‘then the whole of your 
life is drowned! ” 

The moral of this, our teacher told us, is, that 
logicians sometimes get beyond their depth. 


AnoTuer: “ A physician being taken sick, his 
neighbors came in great numbers to see him, and 
sat a long time by his bedside. This annoyed him 
very much. At length one of the company, sus- 
pecting it, said, “Hakeem Sahib (Sir Doctor), 
have you no farewell advice to give us?’ ‘ Yes,’ 


he replied, ‘when you make visits, don’t sit too 
long.’” 


OnE more: “ A certain person had a friend who 
was a miser. One day he said to him, ‘I am going 
a journey—give me your ring, then I shall always 
have you near me; for whenever I look upon it, 
you will come to my remembrance.’ The miser 
made answer: ‘ If you wish to keep me in remem- 
brance, as often as you look at your naked finger, 
remember that you asked a certain person for his 


pr» 


ring, and he refused to give it to you! 


A very bad pun occurs in a verse of Sale’s trans- 
lation of the Koran, where the Lord says, speaking 
of Solomon (who was King of the Genii, and a 
great hero among the Mohammedans): “ And we 
also subjected unto his command divers of the devils 
who might dive to get pearls for him.” What a 
dull ear Father Sale must have had! 


A nore to the Koran relates the following le- 
gend: “ The angel of death passing once by Solo- 
mon in a visible shape, and looking at one who 
was sitting with him, the man asked who he was, 
and upon Solomon’s acquainting him that it was 
the angel of death, said, ‘He seems to want me, 
wherefore order the wind to carry me from hence 
into India;’ which, being accordingly done, the 
angel said to Solomon, ‘I looked so earnestly at 
the man out of wonder; because I was commanded 
to take his soul in India, and found him with thee 
in Palestine.’ ” 


RoMANCE OF THE REVIEWER. 
(From the German of Uhland.) 


Bold Reviewer, knight so valiant, 
Mounts his horse, of mettle good, 

Though no steed from Andalusia, 
‘Tis a hobby-horse of wood. 


For a sword, a pen well-pointed, 
From his ear he draws for fight, 
And a mask, instead of visor, 
Hides his eye's terrific light. 
Lo! his lady fair, the Public, 
Danger thousand-fold surrounds: — 
Now a Siegfried's dragon, snorting, 
Threatens her with barbarous wounds; 
Now with lute-tones, soft and treacherous, 
Woos her fair a sonnetteer; 
Now a monk, with mystic preaching, 
Crazes and confounds her ear. 


Bold Reviewer, knight so valiant, 
Tames the dragon's fiery pride, 
Breaks the lute in thousand splinters, 
Hurls the monk o'er pulpit-side. 
Yet the hero, greatly modest, 
Wills that none shall speak his name, 
Scarce one enigmatic pen-stroke 
Shows his shield to waiting fame. 
Bold Reviewer, rock of refuge, 
Be to us forever true! 
Take for payment Heaven's blessing, 
And the publisher's pension too! 


OricrxaL ConunDRUMS. 


1. Wuy are mankind like cows? 
Because they have calves. 
2. What two letters of the alphabet describe a 
faded ioafer ? . 





C D (Seedy). 
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3, Why is a spirited war-horse, when he hears | 


the signal for battle, like a father refusing his boy’s 
request to stay at home from school ? 
He answers with a Nay (neigh), 

4. What marked event in modern literature is 
ealculated to injure the cause of Temperance ? 

The free circulation of Punch among the 
thinking part of the community. 

5, Why is it impossible that there should be one 
best horse in the world? 

Because at every race-course you'll find a 
better. 

6. When may two people be said to be half- 
witted ? 

When they have an understanding between 
them. 

7. Why is a provident man like a monkey ? 

Because he’s forehanded (four-handed). 

8. Why are the names of the Jewish tribes like 
the serpents in India? 

Because they’re found in Nwnbers. 

9. What singular assortment of wild beasts is 
mentioned in the table of Troy weight ? 

12 ounces in one pound, 

10. If the letters of the alphabet were accused 
of combining to form wicked words, which one of 
their number, and in what language of Shakspeare, 
would they all unite in exculpating ? 

“ Thou canst not say J did it.” 

11, What is the difference between a flock of 
sheep in the fold at night, and the words written 
in a letter? 

The former are penned up, and the latter are 
penned down. 

12. When should a common manual laborer ex- 
pect higher wages than the President of the United 
States ? 

When he’s engaged for higher (hire). 

13. When may a German boor be pronounced 
dead drunk ? 

When he sleeps on his beer (bier). 

14. Why is a vulture superior to the man who 
shoots him ? 

Because the vulture is a foul creature, but 
the man who shoots him is a fouler (fowler). 

15. Why is a man who marries twice like the 
captain of a ship? 

Because he has a second mate. 
16. Why is an empty discourse like a solid one ? 
Because it is all sound. 

17. Why are the cook’s tongs in a ship like great 
mosquitoes ? 

Because they are galley nippers. 

18. Why is a book of conundrums, in a dull 
company, like a man’s inviting a large party and 
having none come ? 

Because there’s a host put out and not one 
guest (guessed). 

19. Why are the meadows in spring like an 
American Revolutionary hero ? 

Because they’re one general green. 
20. Where were the Tanglewood Papers written ? 
By a hawthorn in a pleasant style (stile). 

21. Why are some of the boats in New Bedford 
harbor probably like the head of Victoria’s eldest 
son ? 

Because they contain the prints of whales’ 
teeth (the Prince of Wales’ teeth). 

22. When Shakspeare’s mother wished him to 
confess a theft, what distinguished character did 
she hold up before him ? 

William, Tell. 
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23. Why are tame ducks like the eggs of wild 
ones ? 
Because they make water foul (water-fowl), 


Every body has heard of the famous echo of 
the Irishman, which, when interrogated “ How d’ye 
do?” would answer, “Pretty well, I thank you;” 
but we know of a real echo, which, if you ask it 
“ What remedy is there for the evils under which 
we labor?” invariably answers, “ Labor!” 


A RECENT traveler up the Mississippi, having 
been disappointed in his attempt to get a view of 
Natchez, as the boat stopped a moment under the 
bluff, reports as follows : 

The town of Natchez 

We saw by snatches, 

Up over the bluff, 

Which wasn't enough; 
But we couldn't see more, 
For the shape of the shore 
Prevented, 

So we had to be contented. 

The same odd genius, having taken passage in the 
crack steamer Eclipse, seemed to hear her saying 
all the way to Louisville : 

Hurry, skurry! I'm the Eclipse, 

That every fortnight makes two trips; 
Should like to see the boat that whips 
The E-e-e-e-e~ Eclipse. 


Wuat a strange, paradoxical thing Time is! 
The more you have to do, in a given time, the 
more time you have left. Time is like an India- 
rubber bag; the more you crowd into it, the more 
it will hold. 


WE once received an invitation to a Lecture, to 
be delivered 
At 7} o'clock, P. M., 
By William Hill, A. 1, 


Tue Chinese language expresses the idea of gov- 
ernment by a hieroglyphic compounded of two, the 
one signifying bamboo, and the other to thwack. The 
word for Barber, in the same language, is Thi, com- 
pounded of tow, to cut, and ty, respect; the man 
who trims the respectability. 

Tue pride of man, says a quaint old German 
writer, is a singular thing, and not so easy to put 
down ; for if you stop up the hole A, it will peep 
out, before you think of it, at the hole B; and 
when you have closed that up, it will run round 
quicker than thought, and be standing all ready 
at hole C; and so on. 

THE same shrewd writer says, ‘‘ What makes it 
especially agreeable to write romances is, that in 
that way, whatever opinions one wishes’ to have 
go out into the world, he can always find a man to 
father them.” 


“Tue sand in the hour-glass reminds us not 
only of the swift flight of time, but also of the dust 
into which we are one day to crumble,” 


Tuey tell us to wait—that time wiil bring what 
we want. Friends, time will ripen the corn; but 
time will not plow the field. 


“Lions and despots see sharper in the dark 
than in the day.” 








“ CuastTeE, cold, and pale as the moon is the 
German people; chaste because cold, cold be- 
cause pale, and pale because bloodless. Doctor 
Howard, in America, has discovered that the rays 
of the moon have warmth; but only by a burning 
glass could he succeed in making it act on the 
thermometer. But where is there a burning glass 
big enough to hold over the heads of thirty million 
men? The Liberation-war was such a one.” 

“ Tue Germans are always later than other na- 
tions in reaching an object, be it in art, science, or 
politics. Not that they did not know the shortest 
way, or trudged on too lazily; the reason why 
they are so much longer in getting to the goal is, 
that they start so much further back. They al- 
ways proceed from first principles; and if a grease- 
spot is to be removed from the coat-sleeve, they 
study the chemistry first, and study so long and 
so thoroughly, that while they are doing it the 
coat falls to rags. But that is just the thing for 
them—they take the rags and make writing-paper, 
They turn every thing into paper.” 


Is there not an admirable moral in this of 
Bérné’s? ‘A rusty shield prayed to the sun: 
Sun, illuminate me! But the sun said to the 
shield: Purify thyself!” 


“Tue credit of having introduced the French 
Revolution has been ascribed to the philosophers, 
It is as if one should say, Sunday is the cause of 
Monday. Whenever new truths appear among 
men, they become visible first on the towering 
minds, as the rising sun illumines first the sum- 
mits of the mountains. Now the enemies of the 
light think, if there had been no mountains, there 
would have been no day.” 


Borne, in his letters from Paris, says, of course 
without being aware that he was making a pun 
for an English reader: ‘‘ Madame Constant (wife 
of Benjamin) has had three husbands. The first 
she lost by death, from the second she was di- 
vorced, the third was Constant.” 


(From the German of Claudius.) 
Epitarn oN A Wrnp-MiLLER. 
The miller Jackson lies buried here! 
He lived on wind, with wife and children small; 
And many others live on it, that's clear, 
Who have no mill at all. 


COMPARISON. 
Voltaire and Shakspeare: one of them 
Is what the other seems. 
I weep, says Master Arouet, 
While Shakspeare’s full eye streams. 
Hz anp Kunz. 
Kunz. How many doctors may there be in Paris? 
I think a hundred, or somewhere near. 
Hiyxz. More, more, most certainly, good neighbor, 
For, only think, the list of deaths in Paris 
Is twenty thousand every year. 
Break not thy head with labor sore ; 
But break thy will, for that is more. 
Lrxes To my Deap Dos. 
Alard is gone !—my swimming eyes run over 
With tears of melancholy dim! 
Alas, that the cold ground must cover 
A dog like him! 
That faithful one! how friendly he behaved him! 
He clung to me in the last hour! 
Gladly would I from death have saved him— 
I had no power! 
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How oft I've sate, when none but he was near me, 

At midnight, by the qld oak tree ; 
Alard, I love thee yet !—dost hear me? 
I'll bury thee 
In that same spot, where spirit-whispers creeping, 
Answered my dreams, and shared them, too. 
Shine softly, moon, upon his sleeping! 
The dog was true. 

I flatter myself that I have not quite failed of 
infusing into this translation from the old Matthias 
Claudius something of the touching tenderness and 
simplicity of the venerable original. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE Nore-Book or A READER 
AT SEA. 

. ... My principal literary occupation to-day 
was reading a beautiful English volume called 
“ Arctic Miscellanies,” a book made up out of a MS. 
newspaper, edited monthly by the officers and sea- 
men of Captain Ommaney’s ship Assistance, which 
went out, with others, under the general command 
of Captain Austin, to seek for Franklin, and was 
wedged in by the ice from September, °50, to Au- 
gust, 51. Was struck with one piece (now invest- 
ed with a painful interest), in which the writer ex- 
presses his own ardent hope of rescuing Sir John, 
in the form of a dream, supposed to be related by 
the lost navigator, and entitled “ FRANKLIN’s Vis- 
ton.” The author’s prose, with very few changes, 
melted into blank verse, as follows: 

Sleep and oblivion o’er my wasted form 

Their sense-annihilating mantle cast, 

And Memory, with her sister Fancy's aid, 

Retouched the picture of departed days. 

The huge blank front of ice, that reared around 

A barrier insurmountable, seemed rent, 

And through the opening of the melted wall 

Stole a sweet sunlight, soft with tints of morn. 

A gentle zephyr's pure, warm, fragrant breath 

Melts with its soft caress the yielding mass. 

Now brighter shines the color-giving sun, 

And through the heavy air harmonious tones 

Of woman's long-lost voice steal o'er my soul 

With thousand overwhelming memories. 

Hot tears of love, streaming from well-known eyes, 

Pass freely through the treacherous elements, 

Commingling in the ecstasy of joy. 

Nearer and nearer still the air-borne sounds 

And home-like fragrance come—while in the dim 

And lowering distance the dread region fades. 

Lo! gentle Spring has decked the barren spot 

With flowers that we in laughing childhood plucked. 

Here, in gay garments clad, the light, the hope 

Of life's bright dawn draws nigh; her buoyant step, 

Firm with humanity, yet light, as wing’d 

With hope deferred, scarce leaves its print behind— 

She, bending, stretches toward my weary frame 

Her soothing hand 

What strange, rough forms are these ? 

What faces strange peer through these shaggy garbs? 

Oh, let me dream again! Ha, whence that shout 

That makes the very silence seem more void ? 

Ah! can it be the old, familiar tones 

Of my almost forgotten native tongue ? 

Sweet dream! thou hast foreshadowed things tocome! 

No beauteous form tends her fair, helping hand ; 

Yet, in what shape soever thou dost come, 

AsssTAnce,* thou art welcome to my so.l, 

For wearied, baffled hope had well-nigh sunk 

In the blank, boundless ocean of despair! 


Spent a good part of the day with that pleasant 


philosopher, old Gilbert White of Selborne. How 
charming is the freshriess and simplicity of his very 
phrases! Of the reed-sparrow he records: “ A sweet 
polyglott, but hurrying; it has the notes of many 





* The ship's name. 
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birds.” Of the nightingale: “Its beautiful song 
is the result of long attention to the melody of the 
elder birds of its species.” There is a deal of poetry 
in the old man’s homely, quaint expressions, as 
where he says he found a falcon “ nailed up at the 
end of a barn, which is the countryman’s museum.” 
His description of the field-mouse’s nest, that “* was 
so compact and well-filled that it would roll across 
the table without being discomposed, though it con- 
tained eight little mice that were naked and blind ;” 
his minute observations on the swallow, the bat, the 
stone-curlew, that lays its eggs right on the ground, 
and, when its young are hatched, hurries them off 
to some flinty field, where they skulk among the 
stones, and eseape detection by their resemblance 
to them ; and finally, the humorous hits at Timothy, 
the tortoise—these are but a few specimens of the 
vast variety of curious and beautiful things which 
will repay the readers of “* White’s Natural History 
of Selborne.” .... 

After dinner began the book which has been so 
many months lying, like an uncut plum-cake before 
the self-denying schoolboy’s eye, the Autobiog- 
raphy of the Painter Haydon. One’s skepticism is 
excited a little in reading these novel-like lives, by 
the fact that the very oddities and notabilities one 
would have wished to see and hear, e.g. Wilkie, and 
West, and Northcote, and Fuseli, appear just at the 
right time. One would greatly err who should 
suppose that any man’s life ever moved on at the 
epic pace which Haydon’s representation gives to 
his—I refer particularly to his early years. “ Fond 
memory” singles out those salient points on which 
the presiding spirit of the after career throws back 
special glory, and speeds from peak to peak of the 
life-landscape, neglecting the commonplace valleys 
beneath and between. ... . 

Devoted most of the day to Haydon. Was he 
not bent upon taking the kingdom of (his) heaven (of 
perfection in the historic department of painting) 
by violence? What does he mean when, after say- 
ing of his “ Judgment of Solomon,” “ It was a vic- 
tory in every sense of the word,” he adds, “I did 
not command bayonets and cannon; would to God 
I had?” What is the meaning of that “ melan- 
choly utinam,” as Sir Thomas Browne would have 
called it? Would he have swept away that plaguy 
Academy, and brought the noble and fashionable 
world to its senses? Ah, Benjamin! there is too 
much of this world about thee! Thou hast not yet 
attained to that highest art—the know thyself. . . . 

Haydon is a very pithy describer. Witness his 
picture of Dieppe and its old women—* Neither 
born of woman nor made for man ;” and of the 
Russian sailors, who, when they laughed, looked 
like animals... . « 

Took several more great bites into my plum-cake 
—Haydon’s life. Saw him into jail and out again. 
What a jumble of prayers, passions, prejudices, lov- 
ings and hatings, criticisms, creditors, constables, 
does that journal present! I find that one of my 
comments has anticipated the editor, who says: 
“Haydon prays as if he would take heaven by 
storm”—“his very piety had something stormy, 
arrogant, and self-assertive in it.-—Some more 
of Haydon’s happy hittings-off of character: He 
shows up “the Duke of Sussex with a star on his 
breast, and the asthma inside of it, wheezing out 
his royal opinions.” When his child is born, he 
hears “a peaked cry, as of a little helpless being 
who felt the air, and anticipated the anxieties, and 
bewailed the destiny of inexorable humanity.” . . . 





Finished the second volume of Haydon. An an- 
ecdote of Wordsworth I never heard before. “ Davy, 
do you know why I published my White Doe in 
quarto?” “No.” “To express my opinion of it.” 
What word-portraits Haydon throws off in a phrase 
of the celebrities that sate to him. How well ac- 
quainted we become with Melbourne, with O’Con- 
nell—who has “ an eye like a weasel’s”—with Jeff- 
rey, and with that reformer who introduced him- 
self, and insisted upon being put into the great 
picture ; to say nothing of Brougham and Welling- 
ton. What children the man must have had, ac- 
cording to his own account. Think of Frank, who, 
when two and a half years old, his father having 
said to him, as they walked by a grave-yard— 
“There’s where we both must lie,” replied, ‘“ But, 
father, you first.” Then think of Harry, whom he 
so mourns, who had such a passion for the memory 
of Napoleon, having collected 200 pictures of him, 
which he perused every day after dinner; and who 
talked with rapture of a charge of cavalry—and 


Resumed Haydon, and finished the third volume. 
Thus have I lived one more life within a week, and 
what a life! Here is a man who finishes writing 
his life, and then finishes it in sad reality. He 
writes Firxts—black on white—in his journal, and 
then in red ink on his silver locks. After all, if 
one looked at this tragedy irrespectively of the 
hero’s responsibleness, it would seem as if the ca- 
tastrophe must be pronounced in keeping. But the 
moral lesson of such a life is that 

“Order is Heaven's first law.” 
This giant refused to order his life in strict refer- 
ence to the supremacy of moral principle, and how 
could he expect the blessing? Well may the ed- 
itor call his religiousness a puzzle. How wildly 
praying and swearing are jumbled in his diary! 
Indeed, his very prayers are often profane and pre- 
sumptuous—a sort of taking of the Holy Name in 


Tapped another of the literary cakes I had laid 
up—De Quincey’s Autobiographic Sketches. Read 
the chapter on his Childhood—the period he so 
beautifully calls “a mighty darkness and a sorrow 
without a voice.” Never knew such good reading 
so hard to remember. Somebody says, however, 
it doesn't follow that you were not well fed yester- 
day, because you forget what you ate 

Read eight books of Pope’s Odyssey ; charming 
sea-reading. A great deal of old Homer in it after 
all. Was curious sometimes which to credit for an 
idea, Pope or Homer; for example, in the case of 
that striking correspondence to the saying of David, 
“ He that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord.” 
Pope makes Homer say, 

** By Jove the stranger and the poor are sent, 
And what to these we give, to Jove is lent." ... . 

Read in Bloomfield’s Poems. Remember but one 
striking expression, and that was a line in his de- 
scription of a skim-milk cheese, quite worthy of 
Crabbe. The tough article was tossed into the stye, 
where it was rejected by the nosing porkers, as 

“Too big to swallow, and too hard to bite.” 

How affecting is that saying recorded of Bloom- 
field’s mother, that there were only three enemies 
she dreaded—Winter, Poverty, and Old Age! . . . 

Took up Kohl's “ Panorama of St. Petersburg”— 
well named, for it is a real daguerreotype of that 
singular city. The book, like Dr. Tschudi’s Peru, 
is a striking specimen of the facility with which the 
German genius combines poetic play of the facul- 
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ties in conception and illustration, with business- 
like accuracy in description and statistics—in two 
words, enthusiasm with exactness. What can be 
more perfect than his illustration of a stranger's 
first sensations in the streets of the great city: 
“ He sees spacious streets, bordered by rows of mute 
palaces, with only here and there a human figure 
hovering about, like a lurking freebooter among a 


” 


waste of rocks! 
' 
Tue DEATH OF THE COLONEL. 
(From the Polish of Mitzkiavitch.) 
Before yon hut, with measured pace, 
The sentry marches to and fro; 
Crowds throng the door, and every face 
Is pale with terror and with woe. 


What hero, honored and renowned, 
Within, upon his death-bed, lies? 

Hark! a clear voice with trumpet sound, 
Comes mingling with the mourners’ cries: 


“Saddle my steed once more for me, 
Who shared with me so many a fight! 
That noble steed, oh, let me see, 
Before I close my eyes in night! 
“ My sword and belt, too, let them lie, 
And all my trappings, at my side: 
Gazing upon my arms will I 
Die as the brave Czarnecki died!" 
And when the steed was led away, 
The priest bore in the holy bread ; 
On bended knee the people pray— 
The soldiers’ cheeks are pale with dread. 


Old scythemen who, without a tear, 

Poured blood, in Kosciusko's day, 
From their own veins and foemen's—here 

Weep, as the parting prayers they say. 
The chapel bell, at early dawn, 

Toll for the parted soul they hear; 
And now the soldiers all are gone, 

For that the Muscovite is near. 
Peasants crowd round the warrior dead, 

He clasps the cross as when he died; 
Upon his saddle rests his head, 

His sword and fire-arms by his side. 


But whence this virgin cheek, they said, 
And bosom femininely fair? 

Now save us, Heaven! It is a maid! 
Emilia Plater stumbers there! 


“A new Science of Nominology ; or, Heraldry im- 
proved : being a way by which every man may ascer- 
tain the character or condition of his Post-Adamite 


Ancestry.” This is the title of a work which we 
wonder some curious fellow doesn’t undertake. If 
any should be disposed to, we furnish him hereby 
a few hints. Let him divide names into classes, 
as for instance, 1. Names derived from the resi- 
dence of the family, such as the Hills, the Fields, 
the Bridges, the Lanes, the Streets, ete. 2. Names 
derived from occupations ; the Fowlers, the Taylors 
(Tailors), the Sawyers, etc. 3. Names derived 
from office: the Popes, the Princes, the Sergeants, 
the Pearsons (Persons or Parsons). 4. Names de- 
rived from animals: the Bulls, the Wolfes, the 
Crabbes, the Hawkes, ete. 5. Names derived from 
qualities: the Littles, the Blunts, the Brights, etc. 
6. The nations: Mr. Dutch, Mr. French, Mr. Hol- 
land, ete. 7. Names derived from characteristics : 
as Foote, Shakspeare (it ought always to be writ- 
ten Shakespear), Crown-in-shield, ete. 8. Rela- 
tionship : Tomkins (Tom’s kin), Dixon (Dick’s son), 
etc. Who will undertake the work? We will 
furnish several lists and hints. 


We also wonder that no one has yet edited a 
‘“* Blunder-Book,” containing the odd, and so often 
felicitous mistakes of printers. We could furnish 
several that have happened to ourselves. On an 
occasion we gave a printed copy of some verses to 
be quoted, and the line 
“ Did thus the astonished Indian gaze on thee ?” 
to our astonishment came out in its new dress: 
* Die thus the astonished Indian on thee ?" 
Campbell gives a doll instance. A line of his 
“They stamp like dragons to the charge.” 
was printed 
“They stump like dragoons to the charge.” 
We once heard of a comical Irish erratum: “In 
our yesterday’s paper for her Grace, the Duke of 
Dorset, read his Grace, the Duchess.” : 


Cuamiss0o, in one of the notes to his poems, gives 

a funny old French melody, of which the motto 
might be, “I had a little husband,” etc. We have 
turned it into English as follows : 

My father got a spouse for me, 

My! such a little spouse was he, 

I had to take a lamp to see 

Where in the bed my spouse could be. 

I burned the bed—and, oh, dear me! 

He came out roasted—hi! hi! hi! 

I took and put him, do you see? 

Under my table carelessly. 

The cat comes in, and what does she 

But runs off with him—hi! hi! hi! 

I thought I should have died with glee— 

A cat make such mistake to see, 

A husband for a mouse—hi! hi! 


A new Way To “ Keep one’s Temper.” We 
remonstrated with our steward on the importance 
of keeping his temper. ‘“ Temper!” he exclaimed, 
catching the last word and flourishing, as he spoke, 
the carving-knife he was cleaning, as if to com- 
pare himself with that instrument—“ temper !” he 
exclaimed, his eyes and the blade flashing in 
rivalry, “yes, 've got a temper, and I mean to 
keep it to my dying day.” 


SuAKsPEARE sings of Queen Bess, 

“In maiden meditation, fancy free"— 
and a German poet, Gotter, sings for a somewhat 
different specimen of maiden independence as fol- 
lows: 

I am a maiden, fine and young, 
And am, thank God, yet free ; 

Romantic raptures never flung 
Their witching spell on me. 

My blood flows light; I love a jest, 
I love to dance and sing; 

My riches are a happy breast, 
My jewels flowers of spring. 

To good old mother Eve I hold; 
Weak, trusting, vain as she: 

Dear curiosity, seven-fold, 
Her portion was to me. 

At sight of man I'm not afraid: 
How oft mamma would say, 

For their sakes only we were made— 
Creation’s lords were they. 

And so no stiff and stupid pride 
Has e’er set foot in me; 

To be a girl I'm satisfied, 
Let others angels be! 


How Worpswortn came To wrire THE “ Preivpr.” 
When Wordsworth, master of the ethic lay, 





Planned a great work that should survive his day, 
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Before his muse, on that ** Excursion” bent, 
Through England's fields, in quest of wisdom went 
(ay, rather, that incursion on the ground, 

Held by a school who gave up sense for sound)— 
He, of all bards the most considerate one 

That ever ripened in this earthly sun, 

Sate coolly down, took out a new-laid ream 

Of paper, and surveyed the mighty theme. 

But ah, as he beheld that page so fair, 

And dreamed of all that might be written there, 
Like a white ghost, the vision of that scroll, 

Pure as an infant mind, restrained his soul; 

His thoughtful, feeling spirit quite unmanned, 
The pen escaped his hesitating hand ; 

It fell upon the floor—awhile he gazed— 

Then stooping down, the feathery tool he raised— 
For lo! a gleam of hope had dawned, and now 
Lit up a cheerful radiance on his brow. 

“May I not write a poem first,” said he, 

“ That I may know if I a poet be?” 

A lucky thought! the bard began to write, 

And so, at last, the Pre.upe saw the light! 


Appison’s fine Essay on Friendship contains the 
following spirited rendering of a passage from the 
old Roman poet Martial; which shows, by the way, 
that the countryman’s remark—* There’s a good 
deal of human nature in man”—was as true thou- 
sands of years age as it now is: 

“In all thy humors, whether grave or mellow, 

Thou'rt such a testy, touchy, pleasant fellow, 
Hast so much wit and mirth and spleen about thee, 
There is no living with thee ner without thee.” 


Hii who can do what he will, we call a lucky man; 
But he is the wise and great one, who will do what he can. 


Give words to thy grief—so art thou relieved of it; 
Give words to thy joy—so art thou bereaved of it. 


Two Munps, 


I. 
I weuld rather of wealth have a single drop 
Than a hogshead of wisdom filled to the top. 
Il. 
A drop of wisdom is dearer to me 
Than a measure of fortune as deep as the sea. 
The above sayings are translated from a German 
book called ‘“‘ Wisdom of the Morning and Evening 
Lands.” (Beautiful expressions for East and West !) 


Parsons have always been among the most noted 
professors, or practitioners, of the art of punmanship. 
Severe study requires relief and provokes reaction 
—the grave leads to the gay and the severe to the 
lively—and they whose constant dealings with 
Scripture accustoms them to treat words as real 
things, who so often have to array them in the 
textual warfare of the sects and the schools, are 
naturally as likely as any to seek recreation and 
revenge by maneuvring them in the sham-fight 
of what Hood (or Lamb?) calls the # unic war. 
Old Mather Byles was perhaps the prince of our 
Yankee punsters. The old fellow seemed to carry 
about a sort of Byles’s revolver with a hair-trigger. 
One day, as a company of British soldiers passed 
his house, the Doctor said he was glad to see that 
our wrongs were likely to be reddressed ; and when 
some one said, “Ah, that won’t do, you've used 
two d's,” he instantly replied, ‘“‘ And who's a better 
right to D.D. than myself?” On another occasion 
he took some gentlemen up to show them the view 
from his cupola. ‘ There,” said he, “I call this 
my observatory, because from here I can observe 
a tory in any part of the city.” 

e once heard of a droll application of the words 
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of a hymn, which, from the contrast of the three 
parties involved in it, must have been particularly 
effective in the first hearing. A clerical wag was 
present one Sunday, when a professional brother 
had a young beginner to preach for him. The 
next day, meeting his grave and prosaic friend, he 
said; “‘ Brother Blank, I always knew that you 
were very felicitous in your occasional services, 
but I never heard you so happy as yesterday.” 
Brother Blank looked very blank with surprise, 
and said, he really had not intended any thing es- 
pecially pertinent to the occasion. ‘ Well, then, 
it must have been a real inspiration, for don’t you 
remember, as soon as that young man had ended 
his sermon, you got up and gave out the hymn be- 
ginning, ‘ Lord, what a feeble piece,’ etc. 2” 

While on the sulject of hymns, we may as well 
record one or two more parsons’ jokes. It is said 
that, on a certain occasion, a good old minister who 
had somewhat outlived his popularity, having died, 
the senior deacon at the next conference-meeting 
read with great spirit the words of the well-known 
hymn of triumph on the taking away of the curse 
of the Law by the Gospel dispensation : 

“ Believing we rejoice 
To see the cuss removed.” 

We once heard a ludicrous illustration of the 
importance of right emphasis. A prosy parson 
read the following verse of Doddridge’s hymn, lay- 
ing the stress which we have indicated by Italics 
in such a marked manner that the effect may be 
readily imagined : 

“The lambs he carries in his arms 
And in his bosom bears.” 

Not the worst instance of mal-apropos-ty in the 
adaptation of hymns for the occasion, is that re- 
corded of a clerical joker in New Hampshire. It 
is or was necessary in that State for a couple “ in- 
tending matrimony” to have their purpose “ pub- 
lished” beforehand from the pulpit. Once when 
our reverend friend had given notice of intention 
on the part of a couple to enter the holy state afore- 
said, he followed the publication by giving out the 
hymn commencing— 

** Mistaken souls who dream of bliss, 
And make their empty boast.” 

Every one is familiar with the beautiful effect 
often produced in writing when the sound answers 
to the sense. We have often heard repeated a 
droll illustration of an attempt to realize something 
of the kind on the part of an old clergyman who 
would read as follows: 

“In our vain passions, Lord, we fly 
From vanitee to vanitye.” 


We have often heard it said, but never met with 
it in the form of a proverb before the other day, in 
an old German rhyme: 

A dinner party never must be 
Over 9 nor under 3. 

THERE is too much truth in the following: 
Where money is, there is the devil, and where none 
is, there he is twice over. 


To seize opportunity by the forelock is a familiar 
piece of advice: We lately saw, in an old bcok of 
wisdom, the fact upon which it is founded, viz., 
that “ Opportunity has long hair in front and short 
hair behind.” Too many men fancy that he wears 
a cue, but find out their mistake when they try to 
catch it, 





Literary 


T he Knickerbocker Gallery (published by Samuel 
Hueston) has made its appearance in a splendid 
octavo volume, and, apart from the merit of the 
literary contributions which form its contents, 
claims a peculiar interest on account of the circum- 
stances in which it had its origin. The editor of 
the Knickerbocker Magazine, Mr. Louis GAYLORD 


CLARK, so widely known for the exhaustless fund | 


of humor which he serves up on his monthly board, 


and for his genial relations with many of the most | 


eminent American authors, has performed such 
laudable service for the literature of his country, 
that, in the opinion of his “ troops of friends,” some 


appreciative testimonial was due to the excellent | 


spirit and signal ability with which he has devoted 
years of unrequited labor to the cause of letters. 
With admirable judgment, they decided that such 
a testimonial should be presented in the form of a 


tasteful volume, containing original articles from | 


the surviving writers of the Knickerbocker, of 


which the proceeds should be devoted to the erec- | 
tion of a cottage on the banks of the Hudson, “ suit- | 
able for the home of a man of letters, who, like Mr. | 


Clark, is also a lover of nature and of rural life.” 
The enterprise was equally honorable to its pro- 
jectors and its objects. 
sympathy and esteem is one of those rare boons, 
which bless alike both them “who give and him 
who takes.” The appeal of the more intimate 


friends of Mr. Clark was promptly and cordially 
met by the distinguished corps of contributors with 


whose names the pages of the Knickerbocker have 
been graced. They comprise some of the oldest and 
most illustrious writers in America, with a noble 
array besides of men of genius and culture, who, if 
perhaps less known to fame, have yet gathered 
worthy literary honors in both hemispheres. A 
few examples will show the choice materials which 


have been employed in the composition of the vol- | 
Washington Irving—the beloved and glo- | 
rious patriarch of our native literature—contributes | 


ume. 


a delightful paper, .entitled ‘“‘ Conversations with 
Talma,” presenting some interesting reminiscences 


of the great French tragedian, and a series of orig- | 
This 
} 


inal suggestions on French dramatic poetry. 
was written in 1821, and will furnish a welcome 
fragment of the author’s palmiest days to the host 
of his admirers who so fondly treasure every pro- 
duction of his fascinating pen. A poem, called the 


“Snow Shower,” by Bryant, is the characteristic | 


offering of our greatest American bard. “The Em- 


peror’s Bird’s Nest,” by Longfellow ; ‘‘ Mascaccio,” | 


by Lowell; ‘A Poetical Epistle to Mr. Clark,” by 
Halleck; ‘‘A Vision of the Housatonic,” by 
Holmes; “I’m Growing Old,” by Saxe; “To a 
Beautiful Girl,” by Prentice; “On Lake Pepin,” 
by Epes Sargent, are in the happiest style of their 
respective writers. N. P. Willis, instead of rhymes, 


gives a kind-hearted and cheery letter from his in- 
valid’s retreat at Idlewild; and Tuckerman has a | 


fine critical essay on Edmund Kean, Among other 
celebrated writers, whose fame is of more recent date, 
we observe the names of Mitchell, Boker, Kimball, 


Street, Shelton, Bayard Taylor, Cozzens, Fields, | 
But space would | 


G. W. Curtis, and Stoddard. 
fail us to enumerate all the celebrities on this red- 
lettered catalogue, which presents a curious illustra- 
tion of the signal ability which the editor of the 


Such an expression of | 
| tion for the holidays was issued by Harper and 








Watires. 


Knickerbocker has embodied in the long series of 
his annual volumes, The attractiveness of the 
work is greatly enhanced by the variety of portraits 
with which it is embellished, forming an extensive 
gallery of American authors. These are engraved 
on steel, in the best styl» of execution, and, in many 
cases, from original paintings by Elliot and other 
eminent artists. Such a varied and admirable col- 
lection of portraits, in which a large portion of the 
community is interested, we presume has never be- 
fore been presented to the public. The editorial 
preparation of the work was intrusted to the charge 
of Joun W. Francis, GhorGce P, Morris, Rurvs 
W. Griswotp, Ricuarp B. KimBa1, and Frep- 
ERIC W. SHELTON, who, it is needless to add, have 
acquitted themselves of their generous duties in a 
manner which leaves no room for comment, except 
that of a congratulatory character. 

The Rose and the Ring, by Mr. M. A. Tirmarsn, 
is the title of THackERAy’s Christmas-story for the 
present year, and, with its inimitable pictorial il- 
lustrations by the author, is bound to make a sen- 
sation in every circle of juvenile readers. It com- 
bines the grave, resistless humor of Thackeray’s 
best productions with his remarkable power of 
adaptation to youthful fancies. A beautiful edi- 


Brothers, and produced a general clapping of hands 
among the legion of the author’s admirers in Young 
America. 

The Bible Reading-Book, by Mrs. Sanau JosEPHA 
HALE (published by Lippincott, Grambo, and Co.), 
presents a continuous narrative of the most import- 
ant portions of the Bible, in the exact words of 
Scripture, including selections from the sacred his- 
tory, biography, poetry, prophecy, precepts, and 
parables. Among the numerous compends of Holy 
Writ, this volume is distinguished for the simplicity 
and convenience of its method, the judicious care 
with which its materials have been selected, and 
the freedom from sectarian partialities which mark 
its preparation. It is intended to take the place 
of the Holy Scriptures in the school-room and fam- 
ily, and appears to be well-adapted for the use of 
those who are content with any abridgment of the 
inspired volume. 

Leaves from the Tree Igdrasyl, by Martua Rvs- 
SELL. (Published by John P. Jewett and Co.) 
Following the hint of Carlyle that in the Northern 
mythology, “‘Igdrasyl, the ash-tree of existence, 
has its roots deep down in the kingdoms of Hila 
or Death—its trunk reaches up heaven-high— 
spreads its boughs over the whole universe—every 


| leaf of it a biography—every fibre there an act or 


word,” the writer of this volume has not unaptly 
selected a quaint title for a record of human expe- 
rience that appeals to universal sympathies. It 
consists of a series of sketches, evidently taken from 
actual life, and though not without a strong tinge 
of ideality, bearing the stamp of naturalness in the 
highest degree. They betray the marks of genu- 
ine feeling, rich cultivation, and rare powers of ex- 
pression. In their healthy tone of sentiment, and 
their style of vigorous simplicity, they are happily 
distinguished from the numerous mawkish and ex- 
travagant fictions which are becoming an unmiti- 
gated nuisance. 

Maxims of Washington, collected and arranged 
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by Joun Freperick Scurorper, D.D. Under 
a variety of appropriate heads, the wise suggestions 
with which the writings of Washington abound are 
here presented in a manner both to awaken and re- 
ward the attention of the reader. The compilation 
is seasonable, and adapted to do good. The preg- 
nant aphorisms of the Father of his Country can 
not fail to give weight to important truths, which, 
in other forms, are apt to be lost sight of amidst 
the excitement and turmoil of the times. 
paring the collection, the editor has made use of 
the most authentic materials, including both public 
documents and private letters, manuscripts and 
printed volumes, while his devotion to the memory 
of Washington is a guarantee for the zeal and fidel- 
ity with which he has performed his task. (Pub- 
lished by D. Appleton and Co.) 

Nature in Disease, by Jacos Brertow, M.D. 
(Ticknor and Fields.) Connected with several 
elaborate essays of a strictly professional character, 
this volume, by an eminent Boston physician, has 
a few papers devoted to subjects of more general 
interest, like those on the Burial of the Dead, on 
Coffee and Tea, on the History and Use of Tobacco, 
and so forth. The author belongs to that branch 
of the old school of medical practice which trusts 
less, in the curative treatment of disease, to the 
active interferences of art than to the observance 
of the salutary indications of nature. During a 
protracted medical career, he has uniformly sus- 
tained the highest character for philosophical acu- 
men, extensive erudition, and practical skill. The 
present work may be regarded as the last expres- 
sion of his long experience, and as such, will be 
read with satisfaction beyond the pale of his pro- 
fession. 

The Lost Heiress, by Mrs. Emma SouTHworTH, 
is perhaps the most finished production which has 
come from the pen of that fertile writer. The plot, 
though often running into superfluous intensity, is 
comparatively free from the gross improbabilities 
of some of her previous works, and the character- 
drawing shows discrimination of judgment as well 
as force of expression. The career of a popular 
statesman, and the progress of a gifted artist, which 
form essential features of the story, are depicted 
with great power, and furnish an effective contrast 
to the more romantic incidents which abound in 
the volume. The faults of this work proceed from 
an exuberant imagination and an excessive facility 
of language—but its vigor of conception and bril- 
liancy of description make it one of the most read- 
able novels of the season. 

Mile Stones in our Life Journey, by SamvEt Os- 
coop. (Published by D. Appleton and Co.) The 
author of this volume has aimed to present the 
universally acknowledged precepts of religion in a 
novel and attractive form. He deals sparingly in 
dogmatic discussion, evidently preferring practical 
utility to speculative subtleties. He endeavors to 
connect the every-day realities of life with the be- 
nign influence of Christian truth, and to consecrate 
the lapse of time by intimate religious associations. 
The different periods of human life are treated with 
appropriate suggestions, and in a style of winning 
earnestness and beauty. Several personal reminis- 
cences are narrated in an introductory chapter, con- 
taining home-like sketches of social life in New 
England, and an impressive picture of early inci- 
dents in an eminent professional career. 

Wisdom, Wit, and Whims of Distinguished An- 
cient P hilosophers, by Joseru BANVARD, is a brief 


In pre- | 








digest of the opinions and sayings of several ancient 
philosophers, compiled chiefly from Enfield, Stan- 
ley, and Yonge. As a convenient manual of refer- 


ence, it may be of service to readers who have no 
inclination or opportunity to consult more volum- 
(Published by Sheldon, Lamport, 


inous works. 
and Co.) 

Webster and his Master-Pieces, by Rev. B. F. 
Terrt, L.L.D. (Published by Miller, Orton, and 
Mulligan.) A popular biography of the great Amer- 
ican statesman occupies the first volume of this work, 
while the second contains a selection from his most 
celebrated speeches in Congress and on public oc- 
casions. Several incidents in Mr. Webster's life 
which, we believe, have not before been made pub- 
lie are brought forward in the narrative, and the 
general outline of his professional and political 
course is portrayed in lively colors. The style of 
the biographer is diffuse, and often bombastic, but 
the greatness of the subject can not be concealed 
by any defects of treatment. 

Parish and other Pencilings, by Kirwan. (Pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers.) The effective pen 
of the famous anti-Catholic polemic is every where 
to be recognized in this racy volume. It consists 
of a series of brief articles, some of which have al- 
ready been widely circulated in another form, treat- 
ing of events and incidents within the personal ex- 
perience of the author. A large portion of the work 
is devoted to familiar narratives, illustrating the 
leading truths of religion, by examples drawn from 
real life. Among the most interesting papers in 
the collection, are sketches of the Rev. Ashbel 
Green, Dr. Alexander, and Dr. Miller, which com- 
prise a variety of personal recollections of those 
eminent men, and without pretending to superior 
elegance or accuracy of style, exhibit a freshness 
of feeling and sincerity of admiration, which make 
them valuable specimens of biographical composi- 
tion. The writings of Kirwan, which have already 
gained an extensive popularity, will always com- 
mand the attention of the public by their vehement 
expression of opinion, their glowing religious spirit, 
and their robust natural eloquence. 

What Not, by Mrs. Mary Dentson (published 
by Lippincott, Grambo, and Co.) is a collection of 
slight sketches, written in a pleasing and unaffected 
style, and depicting the joys and sorrows of com- 
mon life. With no parade of wisdom, it inculcates 
the most wholesome lessons, and is well adapted to 
exert a beneficent influence by its “ delineations of 
the good and beactiful in humanity.” The volume 
is brought out in excellent style, and is embellished 
with several appropriate and striking illustrations. 

Clovernook Children, by Auice Cary. (Pub- 
lished by Ticknor and Fields.) These stories have 
the genuine flavor of country life. They were 
written within the sound of running streams and 
amidst the odor of blossoms. Such natural pic- 
tures always have a charm for juvenile readers, 
and will make the author as great a favorite with 
them as they evidently are with the author. 

Bruno ; or, Lessons of Fidelity, Patience, and Self- 
Denial taught bya Dog. This attractive little vol- 
ume is the first of a monthly series of story-books 
for the young, announced by Harper and Brothers. 
The name of the author, Mr. Jacon Asport, gives 
plenary assurance that they will be wanting in no 
essential quality for adaptation to their purpose. 
His happy talent for interesting the minds of young 
people has been amply tested, and it will now find 
full scope in the composition of the proposed vol- 





umes. The plan of the series is of a very compre- 
hensive nature. The books are not intended to be 
works of amusement only, bué of substantial in- 
struction. Comprising a great variety of subjects, 
the successive volumes will resemble each other 
more in their immediate aim than in their mode of 
treatment—each attempting to impart some useful 
knowledge, to awaken the intellectual powers, and 
to enforce the highest principles of conduct. The 
present number fully confirms the promise set forth 
in the original announcement. In all respects, 
Bruno is a delightful story. Full of animated de- 
scription and enticing narrative, it constantly 
tempts the youthful reader into the pleasant and 
peaceful paths of true wisdom, It is printed on a 
large, clear type, and is embellished with a great 
number of excellent engravings. Two new vol- 
umes of T’he Franconia Stories, by JACOB ABBOTT, 
entitled Agnes and Caroline, have also been issued 
by Harper and Brothers. 

The Romance of American Landscape, by T. Av- 
vison RicHARDs, is a very attractive gift-book, 
while it possesses qualities which give it a more 
permanent value. A score or so of landscape il- 
lustrations furnish a text from which the author 
discourses upon the picturesque and the beautiful, 
interspersing the dryness of topographical detail 
and the sameness of verbal description, with legends 
and incidents connected with the scenery described. 
It presents in a pleasing manner the leading char- 
acteristics of the beautiful natural scenery of our 
country, and can not fail to aid in the development 
of the popular appreciation of landscape painting. 
In thus using his graceful and facile pen as an ac- 
cessory of the pencil, the author has done good 
service to his profession of Landscape Painter, in 
which he has acquired so honorable a place. (Pub- 
lished by Leavitt and Allen.) 

The Wide Awake Gift and Know Nothing Token 
Sor 1855. (Published by J.C. Derby.) The chief 
feature which distinguishes this volume from sim- 
ilar compilations is that its contents are wholly 
of American origin, and for the most part of a pa- 
triotic character and bearing. They comprise a 
suitable variety both of prose and poetry, a portion 
of which is from the pens of the most celebrated 
writers in the country. Among the names ap- 
pended to the different papers are those of Bryant, 
Emerson, Longfellow, Webster, Everett, Dr. Beech- 
er, E. P. Whipple, Jared Sparks, and many others 
of no small note. The volume is well-printed and 
handsomely embellished. 

Out-Doors at Idlewild, by N. P. Wiis. (Pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner.) The invalid poet of 
Idlewild has turned his leisure to good account in 
the composition of these sparkling letters. They 
are in the happiest vein of the author, and present 
a beautiful illustration of the power of the mind to 
overcome the effects of physical infirmity. With 
none of the querulousness or gloom which are the 
almost inevitable fruits of protracted illness, they 
jot down the daily ongoings of a tranquil rural life, 
catching the rapid mood of the moment, and open- 
ing the retreats of domestic enjoyment to the sym- 
pathy of the reader. They exhibit the same mas- 
tery of language by which the most rugged mate- 
rials become fluent at the plastic touch, and the 
same power of giving a humorous or a graceful as- 
pect to the most evanescent trifles, which charac- 
terize all Willis’s writings; while, if we mistake 
not, they betray a deeper and more genial current 
of thought than any of his former productions. 
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They are suited to awaken a feeling of personal in- 
terest in the writer, who gives the details of his 
sick-room with as cordial a frankness as he describes 
a golden sunset or a summer's shower. 

Things as they are in America, by W1LL1AM 
Cuampers. (Published by Lippincott, Grambo, 
and Co.) An intelligent, matter-of-fact, prosaic 
Scotchman is the author of this new book of Amer- 
ican travels, who traverses the country from Can- 
ada to Cincinnati with a diligent spirit of observa- 
tion and a mind generally free from unworthy 
prejudices. Nothing very novel or very profound 
is contained in the record of his experience; but as 
showing what sort of a figure we make in the eyes 
of a shrewd, plain-spoken stranger, his book is not 
without interest. 

You Have Heard of Them, by Q. (Published by 
Redfield.) Inastrain of dashing, good-natured gos- 
sip, the anonymous author of this entertaining vol- 
ume relates his impressions of various notabilities 
in the world of fashion, letters, and art. His con- 
nection with the London press appears to have open- 
ed the door for him to all sorts of studios, libraries, 
saloons, boudoirs, and green-rooms, and he has not 
failed to make the most industrious use of his 
“privileges.” Some myths are no doubt dexter- 
ously embroidered upon the substantial texture of 
his narrative ; but without deciding on the com- 
parative share of imagination and memory in the 
concoction of the work, we may pronounce it one 
of the most readable of the many readable volumes 
of the popular publisher. 

Southward Ho! A Spell of Sunshine, by W. Gu- 
MOKE Simms. A party of pleasant friends beguile 
the voyage from New York to Charleston by relat- 
ing sundry legendary tales, and engaging in lively 
conversation on topics of mutual interest. The 
daily talk is served up in this volume with the 
well-known skill of the practiced novelist. Sev- 
eral of the stories are brilliantly told, while graver 
discussions of the characteristics of different South- 
ern States give an agreeable variety to the contents 
of the volume. (Published by Redfield.) 

*Way Down East; or, Portraitures of Yankee 
Life, by Sena Sorru (published by J. C. Derby). 
The veritable Major Jack Downing again makes 
his appearance in these genuine specimens of the 
comic traits in New England character. No man 
is more completely at home in this kind of delinea- 
tion than the worthy Major. His keen perception 
of humor is matched only by his skill in life-like 
portraitures. His brain is overflowing with Yankee 
traditions, local anecdotes, and personal recollec- 
tions, which he reproduces with a freshness and 
point which always protect the reader from sati- 
ety. The force of his descriptions consists in their 
perfect naturalness. They are never overcharged 
—never distorted, for the sake of grotesque effect— 
never spiced too highly for the healthy palate—but 
read almost like literal transcripts of New England 
country life, before the age of railroads and tele- 
graphs had brushed away its piquant individuality. 
The lover of the quaint old times of half a century 
back will welcome these sketches as a faithful ree- 
ord of “ what will ne’er be seen again.” 

Poems, by Pavit H. Hayne. (Published by 
Ticknor and Fields.) There is true poetry in this 
little volume, which we presume is the first produc- 
tion of a young writer. The principal piece, en- 
titled “The Temptation of Venus,” is founded on 
a legend which sprung from the horror of the early 
Christian church for the deification of Love in the 
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Greek and Roman mythologies. The writer has 
endeavored to bring out the hidden moral signifi- 
cance of the legend, and to enforce the truth that 
‘the apotheosis of the Sense is the funeral of the 
Soul.” His versification is fluent and vigorous. 
He has a good command of poetic imagery, which 
he employs in a judicious manner, without burying 
his thought in superfluous ornament. Several of 
the smaller poems in the volume are distinguished 
for their tenderness and pathos, and nearly all of 
them give promise of excellence. 

Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity, deliv- 


ered in Philadelphia, by Clergymen of the Protest- | 


ant Episcopal Church, (Published by E. H. Butler 
and Co.) Ina well-written Introductory Essay to 
this volume, by the Right Rev. Bishop Porrrr, a 
brief view is given of the problem of Apologetics, 
or the scientific Evidences of Christianity. Ac- 
cording to the writer, this involves both a practical 
and a speculative question. 
stated as follows: Can the Christian faith be vin- 
dicated on those principles of evidence which, in 


respect to this life, men accept and act upon with- | 
The speculative prob- | 


out distrust or hesitation ? 
lem brings the inquirer into contact with some of 
the profoundest difficulties in metaphysical philos- 
ophy, including the questions,’ Whether there is a 
proper scientific basis for any of our knowledge, or 
whether it be not, in its first principles, essentially 
empirical; whether our subjective impressions are 


a guarantee for our objective beliefs; whether there | 


is any valid foundation for our faith in Goodness, 
Beauty, Immortality, and God? These problems 


The former may be | 


it dissipated the ideas till then entertained in 
| France of the German philosophy. 

“Of this philosophy Mr. Heine was once a vo- 
tary, as far as it was in the nature of a poet to be. 
As a young man in Germany he had known Hegel 
himself—had ‘seen him,’ as he says, ‘ sitting in his 
woeful way, like a hen, on his terrible eggs, and 
heard his clucking.’ 

“When Heine came to Paris in 1831 he was an 
| exulting skeptic, carrying a personal adaptation 
| of Hegelianism about with him, if the essential 
| doctrine had not pierced his poetical heart. 

“ And so he led his brilliant, wild life, the liter- 
ary fruits of which are before the world. His first 
shock was on finding that his philosophy was no 
longer the exclusive possession of men of culture 
| and genius like himself, but was getting down 
among the ‘masses.’ On these ‘masses’ and 

his own sentimental relations to them he has a 
curious passage. He avows that though theoretic- 
| ally an ardent friend of the people, yet in fact he 
| had always had a horror of every thing done by 
their agency, and a dislike to personal contact 
| with them. So long as he and his friends had 
| ‘blasphemed among themselves at their little 
| philosophical suppers,’ he was contented; but 
| when ‘the same themes began to be discussed in 
| the low symposiums,’ when ‘atheism began to 
| smell of tallow, and schnaps, and tobacco,’ he was 

startled. 
| “It was the French Revolution of February, 
| 1848, however, that worked the real change in 
| Heine: 


are discussed by Bishop Potter with learning and | “The events of those foolish days of February, in 
acumen. The body of the work consists of dis- | which one saw human wisdom at a discount, and the elect 


| 


courses on various topics of Christian Evidence, | of idiotey carried in triumph, were so extraordinery, so 
with special reference to the present aspects of in- | fabulous, that they turned things and ideas upside down. 


fidelity, by distinguished Episcopal divines. In 
point of argument and composition they are of un- 
equal merit, but they are all marked by earnest- 
ness and zeal, and several by impressive eloquence. 

Henri Herne.—We abridgé from the London 
Leader some curious particulars with regard to this 
erratic man of genius: 

“ Of deep interest is a little autobiographic frag- 
ment of the German poet HEINE. 
known for some time that a singular mental trans- 
formation has come over this most remarkable of 
the poets of Young Germany, now in the fifty-fifth 


year of his age, and living, the poor bed-ridden | 
Ru- | 


victim of a painful form of disease, in Paris. 
mors of his conversion from the utter Hegelian skep- 
ticism which he had formerly professed, and in the 
spirit of which he had worked both as a poet and as 
a politician, have long been going about—some say- 
ing he had become a Protestant Evangelical of the 
Berlin school, and others that he had joined the 
Romish communion. The present fragment clears 
up, or at least throws light upon, the facts of the 
case, It is a most curious paper—full of brilliant 


and eccentric thought on various subjects; and ex- | 


hibiting a strange mixture of the speculative, the 
humorous, the sarcastic, and the poetical. 
not unlike some of De Quincey’s papers, but far 
more biting and fervid in its spirit. It is specially 
with reference to his work De [ Allemagne, pub- 
lished some years ago, and in which he expounded 
the nature of the newest German philosophy to the 
French, in a manner most original and striking, 
that he makes his present revelations. He tells 
what led to the preparation of that work, and how 


It has been | 


It is | 


| Had I been a man of sense, my intelligence would have 
given way; but, fool as I was, the contrary occurred, and, 

| strangely enough, it was precisely at a moment of general 

| lunacy that I returned to reason." 

| « Poverty and paralysis were the more immediate 
agents of his disenchantment. Poverty, apparent- 
ly, did a good deal, but paralysis did more. Here 
is a touch of Heine’s irony—almost ghastly on such 

| a subject : 

“« * Besides my financial deficiencies, I have not been in 
the enjoyment of brilliant health; I am even affected with 
an indisposition, slight, it is true, according to what my 
physicians say, but which has now kept me more than 
five years in bed. In such a position it is a great comfort 
to me to have some one in heaven to whom I can address 
my groans and lamentations during the night, after my 
wife has gone to sleep.’ 

‘In this strange, mocking way, Heine announces 
his recantation of skepticism, Hegelianism, and 
atheism, and his conversion—to what? This is 
the question; and he answers it in a roundabout 
and characteristic way. First, he tells us of his 
great and sudden comfort in reading the Bible, out 
of which he derived as much, though not precisely 
the same in kind, as Uncle Tom did. This leads 
him into a dissertation on the religion and institu- 
tions of Judaism, in the course of which he breaks 
out into a singularly eloquent descant on the char- 
| acter of Moses—the greatest of human beings; as 
| he thinks—mixed, in an odd manner, with sneers 
| at the present King of Prussia. Resuming the 

aujobiographic thread, he annouices that, on the 
| whole, his conversion has neither been to Roman 
| Catholicism, nor to Prussian Evangelical Protest- 
antism, but, if we may so express it, to a kind of 
Biblical Deism, formed by himself for his own uses.” 
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Fashions for “Sounavy. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Brovir, 51 Canal-street, New York, and drawn by Voict 
from actual articles of Costume. 


Figures 1 anp 2.—Home Dress AND CHILD’s CosTUME, 
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HE Home Dress, which ferme the principal 
figure in our leading illustration, is so clearly 
represented in the engraving that any extended 
verbal description would be superfluous. The 
body, it will be perceived, is demi-basque. The 


skirt is very full, touching the ground behind, and | 


just clearing it in front and at the sides. The 
illustration fully explains the style of the corsage | 
and collar. The sleeve is the most noticeable feat- 
ure of this dress. Its convenience and elegance 
must make it a general favorite for ap in-door dress. 
It is so fashioned that alternate shirred and plain 
bands oppose each other, in the upper and lower | 
sections into which the upper half of the sleeve is 
divided. The lower portion falls full, but is gath- 
ered again at the wrist. 


Fieurr 5.—Fiscner Russ&t CAPE. 


Figure 5.—Murr, 


In the CHILD’s Denes the upper garment is 
trimmed with swan’s down, and the hat bordered 
with ostrich feathers. This last has become a very 
favorite style of trimming. 

We furnish illustrations of several of the most 
admired styles of Furs. It will of course be ap- 
| parent that our illustrations do not present them 
a they are worn en suite, but are purposely varie« 
so as to present specimens of several kinds of furs 
—The Fischer Russe Cape is of Sable. The Victo- 

The Muff and Cuffs are ot 


rine is of Chinchilla. 
Stone Marten and Ermine.—A great variety ot 
| furs are worn. Notwithstanding the greater cost 
| of the Sables and Chinchillas, there are many who 
prefer our American furs. In Europe, also, thes 
are held in especial esteem. : 


Fieure 4.—Vicrorine. 


Fieurk 6.—Ccrrs. 





